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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE TACTOllS n? AiiCIENT ISDIAX EDUCATION. 

In the infancy of hunmnity eiiucation was quite unconscious. In 
trying to get food, shelter and safety man originally learnt to observe 
Mature, to use it to his ends and to save himself from its destructive 
forces. Thns in addition to the inborn instincts, which he had in common 
with otlier animals, he brought into play his own special powers physical 
and mental. Experience was the next means of training. The younger 
generation learnt from the elders what was wholesome and what was 
harmful, how to enjoy pleasures and to keep away from pain. The arts 
of cutting, hunting, building and defending contributed to the development 
of human intellect, the observation of tho striking phenomena in Nature 
laid the foundation of ma^ ideas of worship and re ligion ^ and both 
increased his knowledge of the physical world. Tho inve nrion s of fire 
and language were also great steps in the advancement of his worldly 
wdfarer of a'“ie£irod life and of his idea of social relations. Man learnt 
to rise above his brutal instincts first in the family under tho power 
of the patriarch, later in the village under the rule of the headman and 
again in th^society under the bonds of customs and laws. This was 
tho beginning of conscious education. 

§ 1 —^THE ETHNIC fACTOa, 

Eut this conscious education is not a physical science. Its aim and 
organisation have always been determined by mao according to his ideals 
and convenience. Hence in order to understand properly the nature 
of Education in An cient India ice fhaU hace to eonsider on the one hand 
the ofnffinal nature of the people who lived thefe and on the other, the 
charaeier of the environment in which their inherited capacifiee were 
called into active deoelopmenL But the people who lived in Ancient 





India did not belong to one race bnt to manj. At different timesj 
wares of different people reached India and left their niBtrk on society 
to a more or less lasting d^;rec. Anthropological enquiries have revealed 
that four main types of races had come and lived in Ancient India, 
na., Dravidian, Aryan, Scythian and Mongolian. The four main types 
are not to he traced as distinct from one another but there has been a 
fusion of them all on a large scalci But it is the Aryans who have 
carried the lion’s share in controlling the destiny of the countly^ 

Anthropologists scarcely need be reminded that humanity is not a 
democracy hut a hierarchy, ascending in successive gradation from the 
lowest Negroid to the highest Caucasian typo, from tlie man of musde 
to the man of mind, from the creature of appetite to the Tioing of thought; 
and the grandest problem yet awaiting solution is the due relegation 
of each great family to its proper place in the ethnic scale. Of the 
relative place of the Negro, the Turanian and the Caucasian, there can be 
no doubt j the order of these primary divisions may be regarded ns 
settled. But when we come to their minute sub-divisions, specially those 
of the last, opinions differ, a satisfactory indication tliat our data are 
insufficient or that our principles are unsettled. We aU admit that the 
Foulah and the Kaffir are superior to the Negro of the coast of Guinea ; 
nor do wc deny that the Turcoman and the Finn stand higher in the 
ethnic scale than the Samoyede and the Lapp, And perhaps, one reason 
why we sco all this so clearly is, that we are outside those races, so 
that we have no feelings of jealousy to distitrb our perception and warp 
our judgment. But it is otherwise with our own more exalted type. 
Here the rival daims of Semite and Aryan, of Greek, Roman, Teuton 
and Celt afford a never-ending subject of controversy in which it is to 
be feared passion and prejudice have but too often supplied the place of 
fact and argument. 

The speculation, however, which regards humanity as the collective or 
grand man is not, perhaps, altogether fanciful or ungrounded. It, at all 
events, has the recommendation of comprehensiveness and enables us the 
more readily to arrange subordinate topics as ports of a large whol& 
Thus contemplated, then, we may say that the Negroid races represent the 
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vasouUr, ihe Turanian the muscular, the Caucasian the nervous portion 
of the mundane structure. Were we inclined to cniarge one compansou 
hTtakincin a wider and, therefore, more diverBified ranee of vitality, 
w0 would say that the Negro represents the vegetative, the Titian 
the animal and the Caucasian the more purely human attobutes of 
this collective organism. We shall not, perhaps, greatly err. 
of these great types as successive stages of ^vancement from alimcn 
and reproduction to respiration and cerebration. 

The Indo-Arrana. tlierefore, who belonged to this Cauwian type were 
remarkable for "their manly Tirtuea and strength of intelleot. Hence 

it is DO wonder that “whateTOt sphere of the bumatt mind yoii may select 

for yonr special study, whether it be language, or religion, or mythol^, or 
phuLpbjT^hether it be laws or custom., primWve art or p^ve 

soienoe, eTerywherc you bare to go to India, w ® *\ •« tha 

not, because some of the most Taluable and mstenctive ^tcnals in the 

history of men are treasured up in India and in India only . 

Let none however imagine that the non-Arymis have 
nothing of value to Indian life. Contact wift UiOT l^o 

“Sion varied in aspect and deeper in spirit. The Dravid.^ ™ » 
theologian hut expert in imagination, music and constrMtion. He exei^^ 
ta the flue arts. The pure spiritual knowledge of the Aryaus mmg mg 
;;;i,h ae DravidUn’. emotional nature and power of msthetm cr^hon 
formed a marvoUous compound which was neither Aryan nor n ry^ 
bTHindn. Thus the spiritual and moral ideal, of A^ent Indian. 
XlS^n were essentially the product of the Aryan mind, white it 
vlitioiial and msthctic aspects were mainly inspired by the material and 
emotioual nature of the Dravidiana. 

§ 2. THE GEO&BAf lUCAL FACTOR. 

After the Indn-Aryaii. had entered India their martial spirit was for 
a long time kept alive by the necessity of hold^ their own agaiM 
the memy When this had been effected and the resistance of tta 
was broken, there was left vei? litae mope for the 


1 lodift i Wh»i emn it twwli nt Mailer, p. 1&. 
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tlerdopment of the manly Yirtues- Henceforwaid they began to develop 
in thdi character a deep delight in the contemplatiofl of the secrete of 
Nature and an enthusiastic devotion for subtle spccolatiou, Tor, no 
country in the world displays such luxuriant productiveneBs, comhining 
in the north, the natural phenomena of all the Zones from the eternal 
ice and scanty vegetation of the glacier world to the exhuberant under¬ 
growth and majestic palms of the tropics. Under the glaring tropical 
Sun, the moist soil becomes fertile beyond imagination, producing for man, 
in lavish abundance, all that he needs for life. But it also subdues 
the mind with tlie overwhelming force of its fecundity. It could not have 
been otherwise than that the exhuherance of tropical Nature should 
have captivated the mind of man, stirring up his imagination, filling it 
with- brilliant pictures and fostering in him a love of contemplation and 
luxurious ease. Indeed, the rich soil and the genial climate bringing 
the means of subsistence within easy reach made the struggle for existence 
an easy one and left men sufficiently at leisure to develop the various 
arts of civilisation. Thus while in Europe long cold winter, barren soil 
and conflict of iutoroate between Email countries have developed in the 
Aryans there 'the imtinet qf self-preservation* to the highest pilch and have 
made them comparatively more 'aelite\ ‘comhative* and 'enterprising ^ the 
peculiar geographical conditions of India have tended to mate her ptriple 
more 'passive’, 'meditatiBe* and 'philosophical*. The ahsonco of any keen 
struggle for existence has enabled the people to maintain at the heail of 
their society a thinking class that made light of worldly concerns and 
devoted themselves almoEt wholly to phUosophical contemplation. Hence 
owing to diflerencea in the geographical conditions of the two countries the 
people in them though they originally belonged to the same stock and 
possessed similar virtues, now present such marked distinctions in. the deve^ 
lopment of their character. The different geographical conditions of the two 
Qountries have not only affected their nature but have also influenced their 
institutions, their sciences, arts and literature. Thus while in Europe the 
various institutions, arte and sciences have been developed more or less 
to meet the material needs of the people and to enable them to hold 
their own in their political and economic relations, in India they had had 
their origin in the 'exiffencies of religion*. Moreover, the lofty moimtaina 
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™d tut Aut tie cooBtry ofl Irom the world onUde wot oB^y 
roBdered the IbiUbb dTilUtlon et once origniel .nd unique in 

ehemlter but nleo allowed time to the Hindu inetitutm^. edneat^al or 

otherwise, to become deeifreoted and in a great measure able to wrtbstand 
the modifying influence of latet invaders. 

I 3, the SOCIAi TACTOE. 

CoBung to the social environment we find that the 

teristie feature of the Hindu society is its caste system. It 

Latter of common knowledge that in the Eigyed.c ago the ^ 

/sTBtem liras not wdl developeiU if indeed, it existed at aU. Eact man was 

a warrior and a husbamlnmn. But even then some fomiliea 

kF- i’ irimPTiee bv their special knowlegde of the ways of 

gions sacriflcEs and Heir gift of ^ 

Swelled to military prowess. In course of time to keep ^th 

t\,. ..rnwinf' iiecds and complexity of society dillerentiation became 

necessity Hence the Indo-Aryans like Pbto. made an 

neccasi^. ne gmduaUy divnlU 

Mo four castes according to thoir occupation “‘I 

.ndent Hindus looked “P™ taTwr^n^^^^ 

“feS^hrto^rLtZs?"^^^^^ Ub aescendanu ^ 

the smne, hecausc on Hio of 

top^rrgoes to prSe a high degree of efficienoy to any bran^ of 

eoienee 0 , m any « ^ the following Hoka the 

TmiSo occupation ^ »ch and the corresponding training were hold to 

have been far more important 

“ Srey^n swadharmo bigunah paradharmUt ewamistitat 

SwabbTtbaniyatain karma knrban nSpnoti kUbisam. 

.•One's own duty though defcoUvo, i. Utter than another's dody weU 
performed. Ferfotming the duty praenM 4y “tins'' 

ftin'* fGita XVIII. 47) Herbert Spencer speaks in the samo strain. It is 

Tys h^btritc remark that, having the choicest tools, an nnakUled rntman 


will botcli liis work ; ond 1md teaolierfi will foil eron with the 1>est methode. 
Indeed, the goodness of the method becomes in such a case a. cause of 
failure; as, to continue the simile, the perfection of the tool becomes in 
undisciplined bands a source of imperfection in results.”* * Hence we have 
in the GltS^ the warning : 

“^reyiin swadharmo bigtiuah parndharm^t swanustit^t 
Swadharmc nidhanani sreyab paiudharmo bhayalmhah.” 

"One’s own duty, though defective, is better than another’s duty well 
performed. Death in (performing) one’s own duty is preferable; the 
(performing of the) duty of others is dangerous.” 

Again, though our philoaophors warned us against changing our 
duties for those of a better class, yet the Diatonic ideal did not remain 
unrealised and no inseparable harrier was set up between the orders, "If 
one brahmin by birth behaves hke a sflJra, be can be desinatod as a sQdta 
and if one, shdra by birth, lives the regulated life of a brahmin, be can be 
designated as a brahmin.”* Indeed, as the following slokas will show, 
if a child of the inferior class possessed q^uolities characteristic of a superior 
class, be was admitted to that class :— 

"Snnu yaksha knlam tsta na swSdhySyo na cha sxutani 
KSranaip hi dwijatwe cha brittameba na saip^yab”, 

" O honoured Taksha, boar (me), doubtless the actions alone and sot 
iineage, perusal of sacred books and Yedio learning are the determinants of 
brahminhood.'** 

r 

**Stidre cha yadbbabellakshma dwije taccha na bidyate 
Na bai ^dro bhabechchhodro brtlhmano na cha bisbmanab 
Yattmitallakihte Sarpa bnttyarp sa br^manah smritah. 

Yattrai tanna bbabet Sarpa tarn sUdramiti nirdishet,” 

**What is noticed in a shdra does not exist in a brahmin. A shdra is 
not necessarily a sfldra nor a brahmin, a brahmin. Sharpa, only he is 

i Bdemtion—Spencer, p, S3. • TTI. 35. 

* MahsbhSnta, BanapKrta, ISStb AdhjS;*. 

* Uab^bLimtii, Banaparbn, 311 tb Adbytya. 
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a bralimin, in wUoni sucli (oharacterUfcicB of a brabmiu) actions are 
found and O Sharpa, where theso are laddng one should designate him a 
sddra."« 

» Yasya yallikhitam proktara pu»iiso YBrnShhibySfijakam 
Yadanyatrapi drishyet tat tcnaiba binirddishet." 

" If in an individual there appears worth other than that characteristic 
of his class he should he designated accordingly.*’^ 

Thus in agreement with the tendency of the modem world, there 
was in ancient India sufficient scope for the development of one’s oto 
individuality. In fact, bif the aystem easfe ohae t^aa self-reaHs^Hou 
made compatible icith tocial sercice. Thus, it may well be said that 
even in those early times the Indo-Aryans saw that, for social efficiency, 
the individual should bo allowed to develop along the lin^ of his greatest 
power. From this there follows the pedagogical principle that it is the 
function of education to determine the line of the greatest power of each 
individual and then to prepare him for service in that direotion. This 
is the formulation of t!io ancient Indian ideal of a liberal etlucation. 

In fact, in ancient times the greatest core was taken to discover the 
aptitute and fitness fadhikSra) of an individual to receive any particular 
kind of education. The sfldras were, in general, denied the study of the 
Vedas only because they had neither the tradition nor the aptitude for 
acquiring the language and spirit of the Vedic literature. Indeed it is bad 
policy to spend time and energy in making an 'indifferene priest out of a 
citizen who could have become an 'excoUenf soldier or an ‘expert’ 
craftsman. The teachers then thoroughly realised that disastrous results 
wore sure to ensue if knowledge were to be imparted without any 
consideration of what suited one’s tastes and ways of doing things. Thus 

we have*— 

« Vidyaylt e5rdhafp mriyeta na vidya mu^re hapet,»’ 

« Better die with learning rather than plant it in a liarren soil.”*_ 


• tfah&blilvaU. I79t1i Adhyly^ 

» SrlmsdbbftgBVSt. Csalo VTI. Cb- XI. 


* Cbimiog^a Bribasu*. 
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« Vcdaute parainaip gujbynTii purSkalpc pradioditam 
NUprasantata dStabyam unputtSySsbyaya 1>S punab." 

"The liiglieat mystery in the Yetlanta, deUverod in a former age, should ^ 
not he given to one whose passions have not been svihdned, not even to the 
son or diBclple, if he is unworthy* 

Also— 

" I/et no man preach this most secret doctrine to any one who is not 
his son or his pnpU or who is not of a sereno mind. To him alone who is 
devoted to his teacher and endowed with ail necessary qualities, may ho 
communicate it.”' “ 

Vidy3 brShmaiiamety^ha sebadhiatesmi raksha mirm 
Asuyalcaya m3tp madSatatha syaip biryabartama.” 

« (The Goddess of) learning came to a brahmin and said: ” Preservo mo, 

I am thy highest treasure. Do not impart me to a malictous person, 
thereby my potency will bo kept unimpugned.*’" 

“ Yameba tn suobirp vidy« niyatatp brahmachllrinam 
Tasmai mUip bruhi bipraya nidliipayapramndme.” 

« To liim whom thou abolt know to be pure, perfectly continent and free 
from the follies of the world, to that bmhmin shalt thou impart me,”' * 

** Vidyaysiba samam Idimaip martabyat|i brabmab|[djn& 

ApadySpi hi ghorSyliji natwenamirine bapet.” 

“ Even in the absence of a means of livdibood, rather let a Vedic preceptor 
die with his knowledge than impart it to an unworthy recipient 

Wo similarly find the striking feature constantly recurring in the 
Upanishads that a teacher refuses to impart any instiuetton to a pupil 
until he proves to his satisfaction his competence, mental and moral, to 
receive the instruction, especially when that instruction is connected 

* UyaDishad, VL 23. 

ltaltril;»^jaBnbsa?»UpaDisbBd, Tl. S&. 

liana II, lU- 


Maaa H. 115. 
liann XL lU 
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Tvith the highest truths of life. The typical instance of this kind of pupil 
is Nachiketas in the Kathopanishad approaching Yama fot instruction on 
the nature of the soul and its destiny when Taiua first satisfies himself as 
to his sincerity and zeal in the pursuit of truth by offering him the 
strongest temptation that might divert him from his end,—^'* *5ons and 
grandsons who shall live a hundred years, herds of cattle, elephants, 
gold and horses, sovereignity of the wide abode of the earth, fair maidens 
with their chariots and musical instruments and control over death.*' 
Xachiketas answers like a true sonnyJsin. “ Keep thou thy horses, keep 
dance and song for thyself. No man can he made happy hy wealth.” 
Then Tama ultimately is compelled to admit: "I believe Nachiketas to 
be one who desires knowledge, for even many pleasures did not tear 
him aw-ay." Indra deals similarly with Pratardana by asking him to 
choose a boon hut Pratardaim is wise enough to leave the choice to 
Indra.'* King Jana^uti Pautr3yana similarly approaches Baikva for 
instiuction with 600 cows, a necklace and a carriage with mules, where¬ 
upon Enikva answers; Fie, necklace and carriage be thine, 0 Su<lra, 
together with the cows.’*'® SatyakiEma Jahala did not impart instruction 
to TJpakosala Ksmalayana even after his tending his fires for twelve 
years.'® Pravshana approached by Arunifor instruction, says to him; 
‘♦Stay with mo for aomo,'*''^ Similar is the treatment meted out by 
PrajSpati to Indra and Vairocana and by YrE]iiabiIlkya to Jonaka'* 
and by SakSyanya to king Brhadratha,'® All these cases but emphaaiBe 
the pupil's own efforts along with those of his teacher as factors in 
education. The Upanishada*' require that the pupil before be is taught 
the highest knowledge should show that he is calm and unperturhed in 

Kmlllt, 1. 

ChSudogya IT. 3. 

1* Chlndogya IV, 10, 2, 

Cliindogjra V. 3. 7 ; BtIiaiI. VI, 3. 0. 

t* Cbiadogja Via 8. i. 

Brhad. IV. 3,1. 

*0 MsitryS. 1. 2. 

»* Btlaii-♦' 23 8num«rRtsa dl th> iltrlbnt*!. 
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miM (saiiU)** self-restrained (d5nt«), seli-denyrng {npajaU),** patient 
(titikshu) and collected (sani3dita).‘^ To tbcae are sometimes added 
purity of food and as a consequence purity of nature (aattYa-suddhi) ;** 
the fulfilment of the row of tbo head (sipobratam)*® which indicates 
cither the rite of carrying fire on the head or as Beasseu suggests*^ the 
fihavix^ of the head bare (as implied by the term mundaka).*^ 

§ 4. IHH BTUGIOCS f ACTOB. 

But the most potent infiuence on Anciont Indian Education was that of 
the religious euTironment. The Indo-Aryans when they first settled in the 
Indus Talley wore deeply impressed with the most imposing manifestations 
of Nature. They picked up what was beautiful and striking in Nature, 
looked upon that as the goTerning foroe in their regions and tried to pro¬ 
pitiate it by prayers for their own welfare. The sky, the atmosph^e and the 
earth exhibited such attractiTe phenomena at different times that they sang 
out praises to them; from the first, the Bun received the greatest attention 
followed by the Dawn;** from the Bocond, Indra^ Parjanya, Vnyu and 
Bndra were offered frequent worship;*® and from the third, Agni, 
Somaj, Varuns and Pushau carried the highest respect.*They sometimes 
rose above this Nature-worship, caught a glimpse of the Head of all 
these deities and praised Him in stirring and sublime verses.** Agni 

SB H, 24 j L, 2^ 13 ; Srot. VI. 3*2 ^ VI, 39 wd X 22 j Kaivalva. 

a* Kfttbs. K. 2i, *i Kittfc. IL 21 

*< ChflndogjA. V U. 26. 2 j HI, 2. 6 j a, f, oJflo MkhlLirajara. 

»< m. 2. 10—11. 

Pbito^opb]? of thfl UpanifbsdM, p. 73L 

** Fot nthsr pasingB* proving the doiLriiu el Adbibilnibdd se« Aitnrsja ITT. S. 

6. 9 and V. 3. 3, 4 j Cbindogja, IIT, 2, 5 1 Brbad. VI, 3. 12 •, Mahibbintii, 
pftrba, 309tb Adhjiya s Vsiistha Chi. 11 and XIII; Tijhpii XXIX. 7 and 
XXIX 0 and XXIX lO \ Tij nabHtja L 28 | Harft 1,20 ; T. 21 j Cwni UI, 3&. 
37 ; At;T I. 8 ; Gaotama Xll | Manti IL 18 j 11. 100 ; XT, ISl j T^tejajaim'e 
KSniMtllni BIc. VH. Ch. II. H 55. 

»* Rgveda I. 115 ; TIL 61 j Ytl. 75. 

•* n. 12 J rv. 46 V. 83. etc. 

*1 ^veda L 1 j V, 26 i VI 53 t VIL 86 »tfl. 


*» Bgrada X 90,121 ite. 
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VI J 


marking Jiis appcftrancc in. th€ form of the Stm in tho heaTcnSi of tlio 
liglitaing in the atmospUcire and of fire on the earth was soon conflidered 
to he the mouth cwf representative of all the gods. While sharpening a 
stone into some weapon men originally saw sparks and then found out 
how to produce fire} or a conflagration due to friction (caused by roaring 
winds) of branches of Anini was ohserved clearing forests, burning 
down various animals, melting ores, and he got the idea of keeping fire, 
of using it for cooking and of offering oblations to it. In this way 
probably they marked tho usefulness of the various phenomena in Nature 
and out of cheerful simplicity made them objects of their worship. Fire 
was to be kept up by every householder, oblations offered to it and hymm 
sung in its praise. In the morning and oTeniug, prayers were also said 
bv tbo river^sidc to the Sun as it toss and set» Thus evGU in tho ^ gY6da 
sacrificB appears to bo the centre of all religious activities, though its 
elaborate development and varied classification was the work of t e 
second stage of the development of Indo-Aryan religion, l^ere are 
hundreds of allusions to the materials and performances of sacrifices and 
the designations of priests at them in all the maniMas of f^e Bgveda, 
which it is not necessary here to quote. 


Each of the Vedic poets was probably the family priest at the court 
of some chieftain or nobleman who wanted to propitiate the gods for 
prosperity and success by sacrifice with his help. Each poet handed down 
his own hymns to his descendants some of-whom probably made additions 
to tho original composition. Each mandala of tho Sgveda thus a | 
family collection, handed down from generation to generation and no ■ 
doubt guarded jealously as a family inbmtance. Later on, a sort of 
competition probably arose among such priestly families to possess tho 
best hymns and led to the formation of a dignified and eipresaive literary 

dialect. 


As the influence of tho priosts increased the ritual of the sacrifice 
became more complex. The technical loro of language and of hymns was 
taught by the poet-piest to his sons or nephews and this was no doubt the 
beginning of Ancient Hindu Education. In course of time probably due to 


Mah£Ta?ttIja Dnytoako^a, Pw* II. pp. 
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llie action of ^omc powerful cIiieftaiiL wlio wiiihod to gather lor Ms own 
benefit all the sacrificial literature, these familj collections of hytnns came 
to be amalgamated and taught together. 

There were three functions which the priest might perform in the 
ritual and to those who performed them different names were given. The 
‘hotii* was the loading priest who wMle the sacrifice was being made recited 
hymns of praise in honour of the partlcalar god he was worshipping 
(Indra, Agni, etc). And then part of the ritual was done by ‘ud^n* 
whose duty was to sing the sjunaus or hymns in praise of the Soma plant 
hypostatised and regarded as a god. Another priest was concerned with 
the manual acts of sacrificijig and he was called an ‘adhTaryu*. There w^as, 
at first, however, no distinct order and each priest might perform any of 
these functions, Tliere was but one education for all, and each priestly 
student- received a triple training so that he might perform any one of 
those three duties. Gradually, however, the ritual of the sacrifices became 
elaborated, and with its growing complexity some division of priestly labour 
became unavoidahie. No one priest could become an expert in the 
three branches of the ritual and specialist training became necessary. 
Probably at first it consisted in a priestly student first learning tho ritual 
of all the throe branches and then specialising in one of them. The 
collection of Soma hymns into the nineth book of the BgYcda seeniB to 
show traces of this. But eventually something more than this was needed 
and there came to be three orders of priests^ each possessing its own 
particular Veda and having its own training schools. 

All the hymns to be chanted at the Soma sacrifice were gathered into a 
separate collection called the Bitmaveda. AU its verses except seventy- 
five were taken from the ^gveda and form ml a special musioal collection 
for the Soma ritual. It consists of two parts called ^hikas. The first 
Srehika consists of stanzas, each of which was associated with a separate 
tune, of which there were no less than 585, The second jKirt, or uttarSr* 
chika, contains tho strophes which were required for use in the ritnal. 
The udgstri had to learn to sing all the tunes required for the Soma ritual 
and to know which particular strophe was required for each sacrifice. The 
complicated work of the udgStri priest thus led to the creation of a special 
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school for those who wanted to specialise in this braneii of study. At a 
later date tune books called gitnas wore prepared. 

Although the recitation of the appropriate hynms of praise at the 
ordinary sacrifices was the special duty of the ‘hotri’ priest, the adhTaryu 
who performed the manual acts of the sacrifice, was required to utter 
certain ritual formulas (yajurpsbi), and at different points of the ritual 
had also to utter certain prayers and praises, Por the trainmg of the 
* adhTaryu ’ priests also, special schools arose, and their particular Veda 
was the Yajurreda.** This colloction consists of prose formulas or 
mantras, among which many Terses, mostly taken from the Bgreda, 
are also intoi-polated. When these special schools were formed for tho 
udgStri »Ttf1 adhvaryu priests, the older schools connected with the Sgreda 
came to he regarded as special schools for the hotri priests. 

By the time these various types of priestly schools had been formed, 
the centre of the Aryan civUisation had sliifted eastwards and lay some¬ 
where between the Sutlea and the Jomna rivers. There came to be aliglit 
differences in tho Veiiic texts and each rccensioii was c^ed a sSddS. 
Those who followed a particular sakhl of a Veda were said to form a 
charana or school of that Veda. At sometime, however, precautions 
were ’taken for the preservation of the sacred text, and this led to the 
constitution of the padopStha*» and other forms of the sacred texts. 

The different kinds of priestly schools hod now become well developed, 
and were learned associations with a growing icputatioji and a priest 
was proud of tho school in which he had received his training and he 
could not perform his duties as a priest without having passed through 
one of these schools. The first duty of the student was to learn by heart 
the particular Veda of his school. This he did by repeating after his 
teacher till perfect accuracy was obtained. He would also receive a gttoi 
deal of instruction on his duties as a priest and also explanations of the 
hymns and ritual acts. Th e instrucUon was called *yiddhi* and the 

•* MoedonoUV HlitoiJ of Amioot Saaekrit Litcrstnrt, p, 171 ff. 

••Ibid. pp. 174ff. 

ii Ibid. P- 51* 
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explAination * arthavoda.' Por a long time these discourses were given 
orallj by the teacher in his own language but in course of time in each 
school the didactic material contained in the test tended to follow 
precedent more and more and finally became stereotyped in the 
Brahmanas.3 7 These treatises written in prose were supposed to elucidate 
the tejcts and contained the speculation of generations of priests. A single 
difloonrse of this kind was caOed a BiUhnmna and later on all collections or 
digests of such discourses were called by the same name. Besides instruc¬ 
tion and explanation relating to the sacrificial ritual, they contain 
stories and legends, speculation and argument and we can 
find in them the first beginnings of grammar, astronomy, etymology, 
philosophy and law. Their intellectual activity was centred, however, on 
the sacrifice. 

But though the Hindu etlncation started out with the idea of the 
teacher passing on to the pupil the traditions he had himself received, yet 
oven from the earKest times, the contents of the education must have 
, begun to widen out. The sacrificial ritual itself gave birth to some of the 
^ sciences. The elaborate rules for the construction of altars led to the 
sciences of geometry and algebra being developed, and os it was sometimes 
desired to erect a round altar covering the same area as a square one, 
problems like squaring the circle bad to be faced.*® The desire to find 
out propitious times and seasons for sacrifices and other purposes gave 
rise to astrology, from which astronomy doveloped. The dissection of 
sacrificial victims was the beginning of anatomy. The care taken to 
preserve the sacred text from corruption led to the development of 
grammar and philology, while the deep questions with regard to tlie 
universe and man's place in it, which were already being roferrofi to 
in the saqihitas of the Vedas and discussed more fully in tho Aranyakaa 
and tTpanlshads led to the formation of elaborate philosophical systems 
and the study of logic. 

According to tradition,*® there are six subjects “ the study of which 
was neceasary either for the reading, the understanding or th e proper 

MacdoMll'i Aaeiant Stuskrit Litaiatnre, p. 302 . * ^ “ 

H* G, CiviUntxan m Ancient Indik, 

KaatilfB in hij Artliaiaatm conRms this tradition, (R. ^IiararfrtrTfl Epg. Trann,, p. 7.) 
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Bocrificial employ meat of tlie Veda," Tliose are callud the Vedangas and 
comprise the following subjects ;—Sikaha (or phonetics), Chhandas (or 
metre), Vyakoi'ana (or grammar), Nirukta (etymology or explanation of 
words), Jyotisha (or astronomy) and Kaipa (or ceremonial or roUgious 
(iractico). "The first two are conflidcrod necessary for reading the Veda, 
jlin two next for understanding it, and the last two for employing it at 
sacrifices." Trom these, however, other subjects developed, aa for 
example, the study of law from Kalpa. Thus tho education of the ancient 
Hindus had its origin and development in sacrifLce which occupied so 
prominent a place in the first and more specially in the second stage of the 
evolution of Vcdic religion. 

But in the next stage some impatience appears to have been felt 
with the elaborate rites and sacrifices which tho thinking section of the 
people regarded as useless. Hence the mind of tho great rsis passed 
beyond tho natural phenomena to the consideration of their cause and 
purpose : 

*'K.im karanarp brahma kutah sma jata jih^ma fcena kwa dm 
sampratisthuh 

Adhisthitsh kena sukliotaresu bartamahe hraUmabido by?Eba6tbam”. 

"Is Brahman the cause ? Whence are wo bom ? Whereby do we live 
and whither do we go ? O, yo who know Brahman, (tdlus) at whose 
command we abide, whether in pain or in pleasure. ’ ^ ^ 

Tho thought that was thus set up culminated in the doctrine : 

"SarbaTn khalbidaip brahma tajjalSniti sUnta nposiU.” 

"All the universe indeed is Brahma ; from Him do(a it proceed ; into Him 
is it dissolved; in Him it breathes, 8o lot every^ one adore Him 
calmly".*® 

Hence like the modem educators the ancient Hindus saw that complete 
self-realisation was possible only through finding one's own relations to tho 
world around one and thus realising that all things have their beginningi 

Qaoted in R. C. MKnmdar's OatlEne of Amiaiit fndjiw Hiitory and Civilinlion, 
pp. 3M1.. 

UpwiifiuMl L I* 
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life and end in God. *■ So according to tliem the final emancipation iraa 
possible only through "oommumon with one’s fellowmen and with the 
} beauty and truth of the universe.’* In fact, the ideal of the Hindu 
educational theorist was to know oneself in relation to society ami the 
universe and to find out the identity between the individual and the eternal 
j self, for, this is “the only way in which we can conceive the satisfaction of 
human aspirations, Uie completion of human knowledge and the sanctifica¬ 
tion of human life.’* 

The Hindus from a very early time have hidd that each man is bom a 
debtor, that he has obligations first to the sages who were the founders of 
his religion and culture ; secondly to the gods ; thirdly to his parents. ** 
The first debt he repays as a student by the careful study of the Vodas ; the 
second he repays as a householder by the performance of a number of 
sacrifices ; the third debt he repays by offerings to the manes and by 
boeoming himself the father of children, * “ When a man has thus paid 
aU the three debts he is considered free and becomes fit for applying 
himself to the attainment of final liberation. The early Hindus, tberofore, 
considered education as a life-process and divided the life of an individual 
into four stages to each of which different duties were assigned** in such 
a way that their due petformanee in any stage might prepare the 
individual for the next higher stage. In the first stage, the mind was 
opened and disciplined and the body made fit to carry out the orders of 
the mind. In the second, the individual put the principles he had leamt 
into practice and realised their true nature and that of the things of the 
world and its round of duties; and thug becoming pure in mind and 
body, in the third, he turned his attention inward to recognise the true 
and intimate relation between the individual and the eternal self in which 

Coio|Affi—^NiljonUTAn&i];^ cliatuwlieieiiiiiielco b&hanii^i jo bldadliiti IdlmiLii 
T&iiiitiDa?tb»in jeuapaij^M j&atih ^twni! 

^'Who is in tb« naD-ei«nmIt who it lift of tba living, who tboiigb 

OttOf lalfiUt iho dtsiiofl of Tbtf wito who perceivt Hioi fcliDir 

ebIU lalongfl otonifcl peace, lo iiQi» elso/*—KBihGpaaishi^ T. 13, 

** MatjibbifaK 22^1 h Adhjija. 

** Mall fibAnnsisanaparba, 37 tb Adb7i^7t> 

J&Mla Upaju^bad, 4 mym "ErabniachlrT bbOtwI grbi bbabei, grbl blmtwi 
baol bbabeit batii bbntwi iirabrajat;' Si* alio Ifaaa VL 3 
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WM found the eiplanatlon of the origin and the meaning of existence. 
Hence with the imcient Hindos as with Ermhel " the porposc of 
was to expand the life of the indmdual until it should comprehel^ tins 
existence through partimpatton in the all-perrading spiritual actimly. 

Hence we have in the GW" : "let no wise man unsettle the mind 
of ignorant people attached lo acUon." Thus the Gitt forhids the 
wise to thrust on the individoal the divine wisdom hoforo he hecoi^ 
aifor receiving it. It urges that the individual sho^d perform m*en 
sc that ho may learn by thing, the true nature of hia own soU. T 
goes to show that the Hindu system was not in favour of dogmUe 
Litruction and aimed at the dovolopment of the personality of tho 
individual.* • " ludeeil in the last stage of hia life the individual becomra 

free from all fetters of law, of onstoin and of tradition and enjoys a life 
of perfoet spiritual beedom and eternal bliss.-" It is thus tWt 

the Hindu plulosophers instosd of giving an ■ expresmon to the hostihty 
to individuality ’ as has been suggested by some writers aim at t e 
greater development of individnality. In fact, instead of suppressing 

their individnalitv, ■■ they atloid their real individuality, vnfimtely hoyo^ 

these litUe solves which we now think of so much importoee. ^ 
individnality will bo lost; an indnito and eternal indlVidnallty ^1 he 
rodised. Pleasure in little things wiU cease. We are finding plensnre 
ia this little body, in thie little individuality, hot how mndl gj«ter tfe 
nleasnre will be when tho whole universe appears os our oira body ? 
Ihore be pleasure in these separate bodies how muoh more plensnre irten 
all bodira are one? The man who has realised this, has atbrnod to 
freedom has cone leyond the dream and known himself m his 
nature.’’"^ So not only does the identification of the individual self with 
the eternal eelf ‘not imply tho baa of individuality but it is tho only 
moans by which individuality can be conserved and devdopetl._ 


III, 26. 


.. OIU in. M 1 PaJa. Hpsai..^, U. Pr^^J 2l Taitlirl,. Um-iwi- 

Vrgn ViiUli ChanclogyiirpaiiTlitfl—SityiVimi JabiU. 

*• Lwtarts OB tl .9 Origin of Raligifin-MH* HHllar, p. 364. 

■« A Brimt Conrw in tbo HLrtory nf EdiicHtioip-KoHrofl, p. -I - 

.1 The ScifliK* *od Phik>«phy ot BHligion-Swa®! pp. 189^, 







CHAPTER IT. 


AJfOIBUT HINDTI EDTTOATIOS : ITS AIMS AND OBJECTS. 

Three or four words are to lie met with in AncieDt Indo-Aryan 
literature which roughly correspond to the modern word ** education.’* 
Piretly the word " sik^” is to he found in the Vedic hymns which 
means “ toilearn. tQ^ etd t^ ** the Br^hma^^ic, Upaniaadic and Sutra 
literature the word " adhyayapa " is to be mot with which literally means 
“to go nea^'* and expresses the idea of pupils going to some teacher for 
edu^r^. Thus the initiation ceremony "upanax%^” was instituted 
which literally means Young children were taken near a 

teacher for their education. In early Yedic times instruction was confined 
to partvonlar families where the father generally taught hia sons and 
there was no such initiation ceremony j but later on it came to bo 
re^mrded as the preliminary to school-life. Thirdly, the word " Tinny a ” 
is to be met with in classical literature which comes from a root 
meaning “to lend out in a particular way.” Thus it literally means 
” an action in which (inborn faculties) are led out ft. f,, trained) in a 
particular way ” or “ an action in which (one) leads (oneself) in a 
particular manner.” The first meaning is identical with that of 
” education ” and the second expresses the idea of the formation of 
character, OlidUsa carries the credit of having used it very often in 
that sense. Hero is a reference to tho ’development theory* of 
education: the inborn powers of man are to be drawn out and 
developed, “Probodha" is used by the same poet to express 

the results of education. It means “ awakening ” or ” enlightenment.” 
Indeed an idea of the all-sided dovolopment of man was conceived by the 
Indo-Aryana and this will be further evident from the following 
passages:— 

“licarning brings on Tinaya (development of inhoro power or 
modesty) which it its turn enhances tho worth of man.”* * 


*■ Hiiopade^ 
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« moever learns by heart, writes, obEerreB. asks queationa (to get 
difflcoltiea solved} and waits upon tlie learned, has his mtelleot 
developed like a lotus by the Stin's rays,”““ 

“ Just as well-secured learning brings on enlightenment and 
to the formation of character*"’* 


leads 


But HU sll-aaod development of man oannotbs complete unless he m 

nrepaied by the education he leccivea. not only for this life but also for a 
future mdatonoo. The harmouising of these two purposes m due prop^ 
tion has always beeu a diffleult task for educators. Thus in the Middle 

Arcs in Europe stress was Isid upon preparation for the world to come 

wMe modern European systems often tend unduly to ienoto th« side of 
But the ancient Hindus attempted a happy synthesis of both 
these purposes. Thus a young Brahmin was prepared by the education ^ 
received for his practical duties in life as a priest and t^er but tee need 
of preparing him for the life after death was also included m tee edition 

he received. The same may he said of tee young Kshatriyaa and Vaisyas 

who wore re^iirod not only to fit thomsolve. for thoir resp^vo vocahon 
in life but also to study the Vedas and give heed to tee teachings of 

religion. 

Hence tee ohjeet of Ancient Himlu education te«4e thre^oM: 

tee acquisition of knowledge, the inouloation of social duties and rehgiou ^ 
rites and above all the formation of charaotcr. 

The technical name for study proper i. e., Ve«e study i. “ ''^^^''yjym” 
The obieet in view was the teree-feld knowledge (trayl), that of Rk, 
Y.iua aid 8»man.‘> Besides the three Vedas the hranehes of knowledge 
Sivatrf by the Hindu, included net only literature, bote sec^ a^ 
secular with its soeessoriss. Grammar, Phoueties. Ek^etie. and Metncs 
but alw, Logic. Philosophy. Itihjisa, TjrttaiE®nom|Cs)^papdamU («»®ce 
of govommont), Dlianurveda (soiooce of war). Astronomy, Law, Modiomo 
and Meclianical and Fine Arta of all dcBcrl ptionfi* __ 

ct -t ** RihffbiiTupifcm. 

i* Jupalu 1, 1. 4, 8.3; ^ ^ J* ^ 

10,11.13{ X. 8* 3. t S. j XI. 5. 4,13 j XTL 3, 3. 3 j «te. 










do 

BesideB tlicso we find msumGrable references to the supreme or highest 
knowledge, technically called par3-Tidy2, as distinguished from all other 
knowledge termed apara, as is done in the Muodakopam^,*^ The 
Hunt^ka^’ dchnes apareridyl as comprising the four Vedas and the six 
VedJIngas. By the para-vidyS, the ilun^ka nuderstands that knowledge 
through which tlie nliitnatc Keality is known. All knowledge, par3 or 
apar^ is opposed to ignorance, avidya. PaiH-vidyH, however, is extolled 
as sarva-vidy^-pratistlia, the foundation of all arts and sciences,^'* as 
Tedanta, the final and highest stage of Vedic wisdom^® and as verily the 
science of sciences wherein lies implicit the knowledge of overything.®® 
A few citations would show clearly how the insufficiency of even the 
knowledge of the Yodes and indeed of all existing knowledge is recognised 
in the Upanisads. 

In the Chandogya Upanmd® ^ Nllrada acknowletlgea to SanatkumSra: 

“ I have studied, most revered Sir, the Rgvoda, the Tajurveda, the 
Satnave>la, the Atharvaveda as fourth, the epic and mythological poems 
as fifth Veda, grammar, necrology, aritiimetic, divinatioji, chronology, 
dialectics, politics, theology, the doctrine of prayer, necromacy, the art of 
war, astronomy, snake-charming and the fine arts—these things most 
revered Sir, have I studied: therefore am I, most revered Sir, learned 
indeed in the scriptare (mantrahit), but not learned In the Atman 
(atmahit). Yet have I heard from such as are like you that ho who knows 
the Atman vanejuishes sorrow. 1 am in sorrow. Load me then over, I 
pray, to the farther shore that lies beyond sorrow.” 

SanatkumTIra said to him: Whatever you have studied is hut words.** 

Similarly in the Chandogya,®* PrliadSranyaka®® and Kausitakl®® 
treating of the same topic, Svetaketu professes to have been taught by his 
father Aruni, but fails to answer the escha ^logica l questions propounded 
hy King PravShana (in the Kausitaki~l3I!raQfiiigy3yani> and returning 
in anger to his father reproaches him : *' So then, without having really 

“ 1.1. 4. 

•• Mof^akopanija'*, I. 1, a 

« Ibid., 1 , 1. 3. 

•» V, 3.10. 


1 . 1 . 3 . 

*» Ibid., lit. 2. 6. 

*» m 1. 
••VLa, 
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done so, you Iiavs elnimed to liave instracted mo”;** waa imagination 
thou when you proTiously declared that my instruction was complete. 

Again in the Chllndogya*’ it was shown that 6vetaketu's " thorough ” 
study of " all the Vedas ” for fuE twolTe years leaves him only full of 
conceit and ooiifidenoe in his study and wisdom hut ignorant of the 
questions put to him by his father rogarding the One and Self-existent, 
through knowing whom every thing is known. 

Accordingly we find several emphatic declarations of the principle 
as pointed out by these examples. ” Therefore let a hrshmana, after 
he has done with learning wish to stand by real streneth (knowledge of 
the Self which enables us to dispense with all other knowledge)” says 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad.®* ”He should not seek after the 
knowledge of the books, for that is mere weariness of the tongue 
says the same TJpanisad elsewhere.®® Tire Taittiriya TIpanisad’® says 
“ Before whom words and thoughts recoil, not finding him ” while the 
Katha Upenisad^' emphaticaUy states that *' Not by the Veda is the 
Atman attained, nor by inteUect, nor by much knowledge of books.” 

In this view the Katha Upsni^ad " even regards aparH-vidyS as 
avidyS and emphasises its essential inferiority and worthlessness, although 
the apai^i-vidya includes, according to the Mun^ka’» the four Vedas 
together with the six Vedangas. 

Prom the same ideal standpoint end standard of knowledge Kalpa 
or ritualism comes in for its special share of condemnation.^ * 
Mug^aka^ * openly brands as fools those that seek to perform, mere rites 
and ceremonies. The BrUadllra^yakaT a ^ spirit of depreciation thinks 


** Ch4iidogy» TTpaiiiT^dt V, 3. 4. 
*• Brhiidir»nyikcrpMii!«l| TL 3. 3. 

** iri-s, 1. 

« n. 4. 

1. S, 4-5. 

f* For Ibo tntiro evidence eoe 


*■> Yl. 1. 

*» IV. 4. 31. 

»« I. 2. 33. 

I. 1,5. 

Dr. R. K, Mooter] i’e erliolo in Sir ^ Motergi 

Sif«rjnbij«~volnn.ee. Vol. IIL Teit L Orientali*. pp. 390f., upon which 
I hare freely drewn- 
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it fit to compa/e those who id stetui of koowing and rGOOgnising the Atman 
as the only Keallty, merely offer sacrifices to the gods, to domeatio 
a nim als^ ministering to the comforts of their ownws. we read there ^ 
By sacrifice the world of the fathers, by know] edge the world of the 
gods is gained”. In the Aitereya Ara^yaka” we find the following; 
"To what end, shall we repeat the Teda, to what end shall we sacrifice ? 
Por, wo sacrifice breath in speech or in breath speech.” 

In the later Upani^ds, however, wo find a more friendly attitude 
towards the sacrificial cult. In Katha’ ® the performance of certain 
ceremonies and works leads to the “ overstepping of birth and death ” and 
to everlasting rest.” This tendency towards reconciliation and synthesis 
attains its climax in the Maitriyat^ tTpnnigarl, of which Uie voiy first 
passage aifirms that the laying of the sacrificial fires leads to a knowlodgo 
of Brahman, while in IT. a, It is expressly laid down that a knowledge of 
the Teda, ohseryance of caste*dutiGs and asrsma-duties are all essential 
to the emancipation of the natural atm an and its re-union with the 
Supreme Atman. In Yajnab^lkya Ssjahitl*® we read; " hmhmanas 
endowed with Todie studies are super tor to all {the other castes); of them 
those given to the performance of religions acts, are superior; of them 
those gifted with the knowledge of the Self (are superior), Tho worthiness 
of a person is not determined by mere learning or asceticism; hut ho is 
known as a worthy person in whom both these exist." Again*»: " The 
study of the Tedas, sacrifice, celibacy, penance, self-control, faith, fasting 
and control over the senses are the instruments of tlio knowledge of tbe 
Self.” Earn Samhifci* * speaks in the same strain; " So long one 

enjoys the pleasure of seeing the Atman he should not act against the 
religious practices mentioned in the <ruti and the smriti (such as penanoea, 
meditation, etc.). It should ho noted, however, that orthodox and 
traditional Brah mini cal opinion does not find any real antagonism between 
the sacrificial cult, the schema of practical life under the orders of caste 
and Si^ma on the one hand and the Tfpaniaadic spirit of the q^ucst of 


L S. 16, 

»■ 1,17, 

in. 190 j comfort HE. ISI. 


*» HI. a. 6, 

■« I. ifis-aoo, 
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the Br&hioarii on the other. The iniportance of the pass eg ee expressing 
such attitude is only to emphasise the supreme importance and worth of 
parfiTidyJ. 

It is obTiouij howeTeTi that all men arc not physically and mentally 
fit for tho* acquisition of parandyS, nor can they be fit for it, all at onco. 
It was to meet this difficulty, that the ancient Hindus conHidored education 
as a life-process and divided the life of an individual into four stages to 
each of which different duties were assigned in such a way that their 
due perfonnanoe in any stage might prepare the individual for the 
next higher stage. Thus the ancient Hindus did not ignore this mundane 
existence but on the other band prepared the people for it by providing 
for education on a caste basis; so that on the completion of their oducation 
they found no difficulty in obtaining a means of livelihood. 

Indeod social effioiwicy was one of the aims of Ancient Hindu 
Education. From the modem point of view a socially efficient man is 
he who is not a drag on his society and who far from interfering with 
the efforts of others, contributes to the progress and development of the 
society from which he has freely received nourishment for liis body and 
soul. Hence every student was taught the rights and duties holding all 
together (Dharma), and even an advanced soul bad no right to give up the 
duties pertaining to its position untibit had shuffled off the mortal coil. 
Wo have tlie explicit mention of the value of philosophy as sustaining man 
in unremitting social service. * Infinity is bliss, and only one who obtains 
bliss performs social duties.’ [Ch. Up., VI I, 22. Compare ‘*AtmIEiTa 
Sevat” {5gveda 1, 73, 2) and “Esa hyev&uandayti ” (Taitt, Up.).] 
' None would strive to work or even to live, if only this bliss in the 
human lieart (ilnandn) ever ceased to be. Then joy would cease, amt the 
thought of its ceasing smites humanity with Lorror.’** Thus the vodic 
ideal was the harmony of work and worship attained through perfect 
obedience to the divine will. Education aimed, at developing the power 

■* Y«dA bjevaifs eianaini udanuiiuitanm karnia at ha taafa bbayam bbabati 
(Taitt. T7p,), 

Upastaranamabam prajijai paiOoilm bhlljlaam 
VSebam . MrUjapyata mana^jebhjah 

(T. A.^ IV. l.)i 
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and gifta of the people along these lines* * It took adrantago of the 
natural reactions of the ebiltl, and ileTeloped his individuality, only to 
lose it finally in the larger life of the iiniTorse. 

Again, as the development of the spiritual side coneemed the Hindus 
more tlian anything else, the moral purpose completely dominated the 
school-life of the Hindu student. He had to go through a course of 
discipline which helped to form his mind and to make his body fit to 
carry out its orders. Froebel rightly observes: “ To gi^e firmness to 

the will, to quicken it and to make it pure and strong and enduring is 
the chief conaem in education/' The German educator Herbert was 
also a staunch supporter of the formation of character as the aim of 
©ducatiom That the ancient Hindu educators also laid the greatest 
omphaaia on the formation of character will be evident from the 
following: — 

" Tlie result of education is good oh&ractor and good behaviour,”** 

Tbo result of studies is good character and good conduct.”** 

"O Takto, listen, high moral character is undoubtedly the only 
valuable qualification for being a br^bmana, not so much' race nor 
learning. Character should be scrupulously cultivated by all and in 

particular by the brShmaija.a brShmana without good 

character is less than a sudra.® * 

“A conquest does not make a hero, nor studies a wise man. He 
who has conquered bis senses is the real hero. He who practises virtues 
is rcaDy wise/'® ’ 

"Neither austerities nor the Veda nor the Agnihotra nor gift of 
SBcriflcal presents can save one who has resorted to low conduct and 
deriated {from the path of duty}/'®* "The Tedaa do not purify him 
who is void of good conduct, though he may have studied them together 
with the six Angas; the metres leave this man at death as full*fledged 
birds leave their nest,"® ® " Like unto doors (unable to please) a blind 

l[&hSbbli£ratB, SftTlpurbik, &tb sdbrijrn. 

** MftbSbbIrala, TTdfognpubK, 3Stb aiibjSjB. 

* * MablbhSntii, 6snivtHiTb», 312tb ndhjilj’S, 

Vjiw SMpbitl, IV, fi0^. 

M V*«nba Supbita, Cb. VL 
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nmn how can all the Vedas with the six Angas and osoterio sciences please 
a biabmana who is devoid of good conduct,"’^® 

“ Conduct is the highest rirtnc as inculcatecl by the smrti and the 
'^Devoid of conduct, a br3hmana does not obtain tho merit 
of reading the Vedas, Possosecd of good conduct he reaps the entire 
fruit (of such study)."“Having thus observed the origin of virtue 
from (good) conduct, the sages accepted conduct as tiie basis of all 

austerities,"®’ 

Kautilya speaks in the same strain : “Restraint of the organa of tlio 
Bcnae on which success in study and discipline depends can be enforced tiy 
ahandoning lust, anger, grcetl, vanity (mUna), haughtiness (mada) and 
overjoy (har^). Absence of discrepancy (avipnvtipatti) in the perception 
of sound, touch, colour, flavour and scent by moans of the ear, the eyes, 
the tongue and the nose is wlmt is meant by the reatraint of the organa of 
tho sense. Strict observance of the precepts of sciences also means tlic 
same ; for ihe sole aim qf oil the seiences is nothinf^ hut restraint the 
organs sense-. Wliosocver is of reverso character, whoever has not his 
organs of sense under his control, will soon perish, though possessed of the 
whole earth, bound with tho four quarters,'*®^ 

Atii®* soys : “The panegyrists, tho flatterers, cheats, those who act 
harshly and those who are avajicious—these five brshmanas should never 
bo adored, even if they are equal to Brhaspati in learning. A brahmana 
who knows only GSyatri but who ia thoroughly self-restrained is better 
than he who knows the throe Vedas (but) who is not self-restrained, who 
^ts all (sorts of) food and sella everything (*.e., prohibited things),” 
“Neither the study of the Vedas nor liberality nor sacriflcoa nor any self- 
imposed restraint I nor austerities ever procure tho attainment of rewards 
to a man whose heart is contaminated hy sensuality". Por, “when one among 


*fl VaJilthu BiipIiitJ Ch, VI i «. (. tha four “ this ohaptor which iujincdiatflly 

follow thoaa quoted abovo, 

•tManuLlOB, •» Mfinu I. 109. 
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all the organs steps awaj from him, eren as the water (flows) throogh the 
one (open) foot of a (water-carrier's) s kin. ” ^akrSchSrya saj'a: "One should 
bring to bay or discipline by the hook of knowledge, the elephant of the 
senses which is running to and fro in a destructiTc manner in the yast 
forest of joyable things."®^ "Discipline is the chief thing to the gnide or 
King. This comes through the dictates or precepts of the Astras. This 
gires mastery over the senses and one who has mastered the senses, 
acquires the sSstras.**®® In Ksdambaii we find a young ascetic admonish¬ 
ing Pundarika for losing his self-control, thus: "Tcrily all knowledge 
is fruitless, study of holy hooks is useless, initiation has lost its meaning, 
pondering the teaching of gurus avails not, proficiency is worthless, 
learning leads to naught, since oven men like tbec arc stained by the 
touch of passion and overoomo by folly,*'®® 

In order to achieve this high idcsil of perfect mastery over tbe senses, a 
life of strict discipline was prescribed for the student. He had to shun 
sensual pleasures of all kinds and lead a simple austere life. He was 
inspired by the high ideals of the teacher with whom he lived in close and 
in t ima te contact and imbibed social and moral virtues by his precept and 
example. At the same time the tender side of his nature was nourishod 
and domestic virtues developed by the sweet and affectionate relationship 
with the wife and children of the tocher. 

Cb. 1, liwa 193-94. 

*• ^nknalttsam, Ch. L Jmei 181-82 j c, f. Cb, I. lines 183-85 | 191-92, 

*» KSdambari, 0. M. Riddiag’s Etig. Tnuia., pp. 110-111. 
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HOME E]>rCATION OP TttE CHIUJ tN AJfCIENT ISTDlA. 

Wq havo already referred to tho acqnmtion of Imowledge as one of 
the aims of Aneiont Indian Education ; but it was tlie acquisition of sudi 
knowledge as would enable a man to attain a right attitudo in life* In 
one of the TJpanisliads wo are told that the Bight miA the Beal are 
concealed under the glamour and glitter of knowledge, as the real form 
of the Sun is obscured from emr view by the bale of light surrounding 
that luminary.^***’ We are told also that the knowledge of the self, of 
etomal life, is not obtainod by learning, by the recitation of texts or eren by 
listening to the experiences of others, but is entirely a matter of the 
tndiyiduaVs i ntori or isatij^ n ^ ^ which finds all things in the uniTerse in their 
proper place and proportion and fills the earnest seeker with sireetness 
and light, bom of love for all and renunciation of the self. Tad ew l , 
Education in Ancient India was not merely concerned with the instmetion 
of tile young ; nor CTen with the formation of habit and the development 
of wili'powcr. It sought to build up the whole being of the individual 
and to enable him to lead the best and the highest kind of life possible 
for liim in tlie circumstances in which ho was placed. Educative infiuences; 
wore so planned as to mould bis life from the moment he was conceived 
to the moment of his death. The system included the anxious care-taking 
of the babe, tbe efficient breeding of the child, the delicate training of 
adolescence and the gradual developing of the sense of values in the little 
thought of acts of daily life. Hts domestic and social duties were so 
arranged as to develop a life of constant social service and spiritual drill, 
to lead finally to a surrender of the rcallsod self in communion with the 
Divine. If education was ooutermLaous, it was also co-extensivc with 
life. 


Satya^apihitaiD mtikba.i]i...,.iiplvn;in {utjtMlhnnaSkya drigtlRye—Up, 

pnbacbanoaB labbfO na medhftyA nn b^bniia ^mtepK^lCatbA iTp. 
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The embryo W£kS treeteil Uirou^^h tlic expectant Mother and a 
ceremonial or a festirity ensured empliatic attention at OTery stage to 
matters of embryonic and Ijabo welfare. Numerous Yedic hymns which 
are outside the regular collection impress on the parents the need for 
complete concord and agreement and for harmony with the laws of 
Nature, to ensure the real happiness of the babe to bo bom* It is clearly 
recognised that the mother, as she is the first, is also the most powerful 
of educators w'hose infiucnce just before and during pregnancy would 
make or mar the cliiUUs welfare in after life. If she thinks of things 
holy and serene, enjoys peace ami happiness and fimls her atmosphere 
congenial, she can stimulate the child's mental faculties, induce patriotic 
and other virtues and instill spiritual force into its mind. Wlvcn she is 
tncelnie the prayer is to secure her health and that of the feetus, so that 
both might be alire after the parturitioiu Tlic expectant mother has her 
surroundings solemn and silent, which lay the foundations of the spiritual 
training of the future child. 

After confinement the mother is placed under pollution for a month 
and a hall, to ensure the concentration of her attention on the infant. 
The hymns used at the j^ttakanna draw attention to the need for the 
service of humanity with an abiding faith in the Omnipotent, for huUdlng 
the babe's physique by attention to the breast-milk of the motber. On 
this latter circumstance depended not only the life of the tender one, but 
its natural endowment of strength and its mental and moral qualities 


Fregnaut 'vromao most not bathe in Intbing plkCca, aUow bur to be toou or lio 
with heed high or low and must not walk In the opon air. They must avoid tho cemoterj, 
burial gronnd, largo trees, etc. (Snjrata, HI, 10). c. f. Fotavattn t. 5; Hivjli1itul9iiia, 
pp. 2, 79,167, dtl and 523, 

c. f. llegasthGiiae:' The BrAehmanos an the bast esteoinod, for tbay are tnora oonaistaat 
In their opinieni From the time of their cooception in the womb they *ro eiider the 
gaardian cate of learned man who go to tha mother and onder tho pnteoce of nsing Hoino 
ineanlations for the wolfare of boreelf and hpr unborn babe, in reality give her pmdent 
hints and counsels. The women who listeo most willingly an thonght to be most 
fortunate in their rhildnen. After the birth, the cbildnm are nndur (he cam of one 
porsdn after another, and as they advance in age, cncli mtcceeding maetor u mo» 
accomplished than bii piedeceseor.'^Fntgineut 41. 
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(nyuj* vaicbo yaso Ijalam), At the niskramaiia tbc cliild was taken mto 
the open, to admiro tJio gay flowers and the gicen laiics on the ac' 
croiind of the Son-lit sky. It hreathod the poUen driven by the wanton 
wind, witnessed the hriglit plumage of the dancing peacock and was treated 
to the music of the gnrgling brook and the sweet song of the birds* A 
spirit of cheery optimism and a sense of the joyousness of life are sought 
to bo instillotl into the child almost from birth as at tlie name-giring le¬ 
mony {nnma-karana)—which was certainly in vogue at least as early as 
the Tajurveda-hy the friends and rektives assembled for the puTpose. 
After the celebration of the first birthday it was given its food m the 
pbcid moon-light and taught to trace the course of the Moon and the stars 
as lliov appear on the heavens unwearied night aftci’ mght. In fact, 
iU individuality was respected and emotions aronsed at every cercmomal, 

* The parents of litUe Goyama performed in dno order the rites of the 
birlhday, the sight of the Sun and the Moon, the >dgil, the 
the walking and moving of legs, the feasting, the mercase of food, the 
teaching to speak, the boring of ears, the cleansing of the the 
0^0 hair the taking to school etc., This attention to the child m 
the first four or five years must he of high educative value. 

Freud have provoil by psycho-analysis that the habits 

years liavc grLt influence in delermimng not only the pliys^ status 

the child bvft tiio future emotional and volitional life of the adult. 

The ceremony of tonsure (chanla) is at the ap of three or five 
when theroiTiouLcssof self apper.rs and asserts itself Advantage s 
* V f hi. m-owinf. cKOisni tor CBtablisIimg regularity in tlaily 
Sr L“ia to riee early. an“d wadi tpeciaUy tie teeth and eyea. to ha« 

* A tn liftfl jin ilour or two Bbitcr sun BOVd Uis 

thia ^ true of the ““ " ‘Va 
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appeal to a sense of hcroisro. We hare good examples in the epithets 
Ailjaneja for Hanvimana j Knntimlta applied to Bhima and Kanntoya to 
Aijuna. The child was taught that he was a hrofcber to the Nature's 
dumb creation, to the gnileloss calf of tho milchcow and even to the 
noisy Indian crow. The high rocks and giant trees were to him embodi¬ 
ments of a mysterious power which he was taught to reTcrence- Nature's 
phenomciia Uke thunder and lightning were explained as the results of 
the working of this Unseen Being, as much as the soft stillness of the 
night and the motions of the spheres. He was led from Nature to 
Nature’s God. This was the foundation of his spiritual training. 


The family under the guidance of the father was the next factor in 
the child’s education. KSlidas calls a child ‘ well-trainod at home* as 
’ having a real father' and exhorts each and every father to bring up bis 
children according to the religious instructions by example as well aa by 
precept. Pcstalozsi says that life educates more than the school and that 
the centre of elementary education is the sympathy of ideas, the speech 
and the intelligent activities of a weU-organisod family-life. The Hindu 
joint family lurnishod the child witti his first lessons in the art of co» 
operation. It is tbe schooling ground of the social virtues—of sympathy 

with distress, of unselfish affection, of gratitude for service, of rt^ard for 
elders, of social service without a sense of patronage and of Bdf-sacrifiee 
in the mteresl of tho other members of the community. In family life 
alone, in other words, is there complete provision for what Proebel 
calls ’ tho fundamental need of chUdbood ’-self-expression. 


The Indian home was not so much a preparation for the school as a 
supplement to It. The father, sitting under tbe bounteous mango or the 
8h.dy iMyan „d the pii.d-mother at h« lai,„.o, Idudlod not only tho 

child .loTo of Tiatnro but hi. interest in Utoatnro.hy ttdling him 

n reading aloo^d to him extracts from the goUon deeds of tho epic horoes 

^ horoine. T o child;. per«>naiity was worked and doTolopod U ^ 

work assessed TOd appreciated in hi. treatment of nursery rhymes a. weU 
a. in the reprodnetion of these stories. In a joint temU^ trained to share 
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whflt ho had irith other's one could expect the idea of giving foremost in 
the mind of every juvenilo Nadiiketas and the incipient spirit of 
commercialism clean wiped out of his niuid< ThuB the Indian family 
training did not aim at enabling the child to be useful to the family at 
the earliest possible moment by training him in some practical ait hut 
aimed at the harmonious devdopment of his powers. 







CHAPTER IV. 


ELEMEKTA-nr Edecatios in Ancient India. 

The weaning of the child from the sweet and softening inilueneeB 
of family Ufa was signalised by a groat ceremony wMch took place 
probably at the age of five. Sometime later, at the age of seven or 
eight, was initiation into sacred lore at the hands of a spiritual teacher. 
But in a system where the boy generally followed the occupation of his 
father, it is probable that he was trained by actual participation in those 
Activities that were required of him in adult life. So primar y school s 
yin the modern sense probably did not exist in the earliest times. 
Even in the Shtras there is no mention of different curricula for the 
different stages of education. Indirectly we can gather some infor¬ 
mation about them from the references in almost all the works of 
the later systems of philosophy as to the competency of the student 
to enter upon the study. For instance, the study of NyHya and 
Tarka required a student to Lave gone through the conrse of grammar, 
literature and lexicon. For VedSnta, a previous knowledge of Vedic 
hymns, of Vedangns and a course of regular religious instruction and a 
pure righteous mind were necessary. Whoever was authorised to 

enjoy the fruit of the religions rites could study Mimaostl. Thus the 
different sciences laid down different standards of previous preparation, 
the highest of them being that of the Teillinta, The aUnkbya, TfySya and 
Vai^csika Bystema were a sort of realism and a etudent who understood 
written Sanskrit could commence their study, which made him observe and 
think of the matter and of its properties. No hard and fast rules were 
laid down anywhere as regards the primary or higher course. That was 
'J all left to the discretion of the teacher who marked the capacity of the 
pupil and led him on step by step from one book to another. 
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In a hook on astrology,*®* howeTor, anspicbus days ami hours are 
montionod for the commtittComGDt of tho toachtng of the alphahot to 
small childron. Gut our authorities differ as to the earliest age for the 
coiDiiiciiccmeiit of such studies. Works on astrology permit education to 
begin as early as the third year but this was considered too early by 
writers on medicine. OUaraka, for instance, insists on the postponement 
of the school-going age to the fifth year. According to Yi§nu Pura^a 
the period from birth, to the fifth year of the child was regarded as the 
time for pUy,*®" after which'*® the time for study commenced. 
NeTerthelesB, in the case of precocious children, there was introduction 
to letters at the ago of three and initiation to Yodic studies a few 
years later. According to Kautilya*** ^‘having undergone the 
ceremony of tonsure the student shall learn the alphabet (lipi) and 
arithmetic. After mvestiture with the sacred thread ho shaU 
study the triple Vedas etc" Grom the Raghuvamsa**“ of Kalidasa 
wo learn that when the tonsure ceremony was over, Prince Raghu 
learnt the proper grasping of the alphabets along with the 
ministers’ sons of equal age and then entered the extonstYo field of 
learning like one entering the vast expanse of the sea through the mouths 
of a river. Kalidasa would not have mentioned the fact of ministers’ sons 
being likewise fit for school, if the prevailing sentiment of the time had 
looked at such Juvenile training as incredible or impossible. According 
to I-Tsing”* the children learn the letters of the alphabet 
etc., when they are six years old, Tuan Chwang informs us 
that hoys passed on to the study of arts and sciences at seven 
years of age, so that elemenUry education must have begun 

earlier. 
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KaUmna’s Bajatarafiginl also refers to elementary education in the 
following passages 

** Taking the name of Suyya, he grew into an inteUigent (youth) and 
haring learnt his letters, became a teacher of amaU boys in 
the house of some householder." ^ * 

"KSmadeva...having acquired a knowledge of the aksaias 

became a boy*a teacher in the house of Morvihardhann 
(a minister).”^ 

But the Hindu DharmasUtras and Grhjashtras hare no reference 
to any form of literary education ontside the Brahminic schools. But 
silence in works of this kind is not certain evidence that facilities for 
primary education did not exist and the Brahmins may have had rensons 
for wishing to ignore any form of education which was not in their 
bands. We have numerous references to the various and wide-spread 
uses of writing in the Jatakag; to the writing of epistleSj sealing 
A letter, the forging of letters, Inecriptions on a gold plate, inscription 
over hormitage, letters of the alphabet engraved on gold necklets, 
inscriptions upon garments and acooutremonts, the scratching of a 
message on on arrow, writing on a leaf etc,^ ** 

A Buddhist tract called the Sihls which d.ate3 from about 450 B. 
gives a list of children's games. One of them is AkkharikS (Lettering) 
which is explained os “ guessing at letters traced in the air or on a play¬ 
fellow’s hock." Such a game amongst children seems to show that the 
knowledge of the alphabet was prevalent at least among a certain 
section of the community. The Greek writers Ncatchos and Ourtius, 
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in the last quarter of the fourth century B. 0., refer to the custom 
of the Indians of writing letters on cloth and bark. No doubt, 
Megastheiies, at a slightly later date, rtdates that judicial eases in India 
were decided according to unwritten laws and that the Indians know no 
letlers but in another passage, he speaks of the use of mile^stones to 
indicate distances and halting places on the high roods,^^* Taking these 
passages together it seems that at that time, writing was nsed for public 
and private notifications, though this does not necessarily imply the 
existence of schools for teaching these arts. 

But there is a passage in Jutaka I. 451 which indicate that there 
were elementary schools where the art of writing was regularly taught. 
It tells us how when s rich man’s son ** was being taught to write" 
bis “young slave used to go with his young master’s tablets and so 
learnt at the same time to write himself." There is a passage also in 
LalitavistHra which shows that at the lime when it was composed 
it was not unoommoii for some hoys at least to luom writing and 
arithmetic and there were some facilities for this in th© shape of 
elementary schools of some sort and that these were outsid© the 
monasteries. Here we are told that following the usual custom of the 
world Gautama Buddha went to the * writing ’ school to practice well all 
figures, letters, calculation and reading and writing and moral precepts* 
It is interesting to note hero that a modern system of teaching the 
letters of the alphabet was also then known as the teacher then taught 
each of them in ossoetatiou with a sentence beginning with the letter.^®® 
The first lesson in writing delineated in scuIptnrB is at Peshwnr, 
The writing board shows a few kharoshti characters, which the infant 
Buddha is supposed to have written.^*^ According to the Elephant Cave 
Inscription of the year 105 of Mauryan era (lo7 or 148 B, 0.) 
King Kbaravela of Kalingo leart rending, writing and arithmetic in 
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his cbtldhood.^*® The Sik^ eunmerates the course of elumentajy study 
as com^riMut,' the ait of writing (lipi), prayers and psslms (stuti), 
jneanmgs of wonla and thoir mutual relotionfihips (nighantu) and 
elementary gmmmar including tenninatiouB and tenses, declensions and 
inilectioiis (^bha). The Divy^badaiia*^® has reference to school'-room 
(lekha-sUla), to sciences taught (ketubham), to stories which delight 
the young learners (parikathjt), to pencils used in writing (tulU) and the 
abacus (janitra) used in teaching arithmetic. The T^alitavistsia’-** refers 
also to the wooden writing-board (pbalnkll). Jataka No. 126^’® refers 
not only to the wooden writing board (phalakn) but also to the wooden pen 
(bains ka). And it is interesting to note that both of tliese aro still used 
in Indian elementary schools, 

It is well known that Asoka issued his Inscriptions with a view to 
promote amongst his people Dharma or the Law of Piety. These 
inscriptions were composed in vernacular dialects and inscribed in 
two different scripts. This shows that they were meant to suit 
the people of the different provinees and implies a certain 
percentage of literacy among tho people. In the words of 
Mr, V. A. Smith**" “ tho care taken to publish the imperial 
edicts and commomoratiTe records by incising them in imperishable 
characters, most skilfully cxecutetl, on rocks and pillars in great 
cities, on roain lines of communication or at sacred spots frequented by 
pilgrims, impUes that a knowloilge of reading and writing was widely 
diffused, and that many people must have been able to read tho documents, ’ 
The same inference may be drawn from tbo feet that the inscriptions aro 
composed, not in any learntd scholastic tong\io, but in vernacular dialects 
intelligible to the common people and modified wheu necessary to suit 
local needs." 
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I^Lio next question wUicli Avraita sotutiou in how faf during all the 
ouuturies that Buddhism existed in ludia, Buddhist monasteries influenced 
the general mass of the people, at least those who adhered to Buddhism 
and pro^'ided opportunities of elementary instruction. Before we can gire 
our verdiet we shall do well If we hear in mind that in breaking down the 
monopoly of higher learning which ha« been in the hands of Brahmin 
teachers and in oflering the possibilities of education to men of all castes, 
Buddhism may hare done something to extend amongst the people of India 
the desire for some elementary education. It is also quite certain that 
Buddhist educational ideals and practices were mostly derived from or 
closely connected with, those of Brahminism. Ko doubt the persuit 
of secular kaowlodgo would almost seetn, from one point of Tiew, to he 
contrary to the spirit and purpose of Buddhism and yet the monasteries 
bad to make provision for some sort of general and secular education when 
they found that their rivals—the Brahminical schools—were open not only 
to yonng hrShmsnas who were destined for the priestly office, but to others 
of the twiec-born castes ns well. Moreover, elementary instruction was 
also Imparted by the Bnddhist monasteries of Burma,Ceylon,*^*^ 
Tibet^*“ and China.’' All these considerations may lead one to the not 
improbable condusion that Buddhist monasteries in India also began to 
impart elementary education of a secular kind, at sometime or other. 
Mr. V. A. Smith remarks “It is prohablo learning was fostered by 

the numerous monasteries and that the boys and girls in hundreds of 
villages learned their lessons from the monks and nuns as they do now in 
Burma from the monks. Asoka it should be noted, encouraged nunnoriesi 
makes particular teforeuce more than once to female lay dtsctples as well 
as to nuns. I think it likely that the percentage of literacy among tho 
Buddhist population in Aioka's time was higher than it is now in many 
provinces of British India. Tho returns of l&Ol show*®* that in tho 
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Unitwl Provinces of Ajira and Oiulli which include maDj" great cities and 
ancient capltalst the nninher of pcrfons per 1000 ahlc to read and write 
aTnonnts to only 57 males and 2 females. In Pnrma where Buddhist 
monasteries floimsh, the corresponding figures are 378 and 45.” There is 
not, however, any very dear evidence of the fact that Buddhist monasteries 
began to impart popular secular education as early as the days of Aseka; 
but ive should h&‘vr in mind that the rise of Buddhism is synchroncous 
with the rise of mighty Indian Empires and the welding together of a 
large part of India into one Empire, under the strong rule of llaiuT'an 
sovereigns, must have given increased opportunities for trade and commerce 
and this may have also led to an increased demand for popular schools 
where the three R's could ho learnt. Moreover, the prevalence of the 
Taijnava cult, centuries before the Christian era, which held out the 
possibility of the attainment of salvation by an earnest layman who docs 
his duty as expounded in the Bhagabatl GitS is the evidence of a wide- 
sprfiad movement amongst laymen in India and it would be not unlikely 
that it would be also cliaractensed by a growing desire for education. 
And the growth of the popular form of Buddhism of the MabaySna school 
which similarly held out hopes of spiritual progress to those who are not 
able to forsake the world and become monks must huvo given a keener edge 
to this hankering for secular education. 

As a matter of fact wo find that at the time of the visit of Fa-Hien 
(399A14 A, B) the monasteries seem to have begun to undertake instruo- 
tiou of a more general kind than merely instructing those who joined tho 
ftaipgha in the precepts of Buddhism. In speaking of the monastery at 
Pirtaliputra or Patna, he says*^*: " By the side of the Tope of Asoka there 
has been made a MahnyJnn monastery, very grand and heautlfu!; tht^e is 
also a HtnaySna one; the two together containing six or 8ei''cn hundred 
monks. The rules of demeanour and the scholastic arrangements In them 
are worthy of observation, femans (monks) of the highest virtue from all 
quarters and students, inquirers wishing to find out truth and the 
grounds of it all resort to these monasteries.” In a note on Fa-Hien's 
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reference to the “ scholaatio arrangements" at Fatna Prof. Legge 
says t “ Why ahould there not have been schools in those monasteries 
in India as there were in China ? Pa-Hien himself grew up with other boys 
in a monastery and no doubt had to go to schooL And the next sentence 
shows ns that there might bo schools for more advanced students as well 
as for the dramaners.” Thus there seems no reason to doubt that hy the 
time of Fa^Hten the monasteries may have given some general instruction 
not only to young noyicos iiut even to pupils who had no intention of 
joining the saingha. At all events the system was in full swing at the 
time of I-Tsiug's visit. He saya*®* : “ To try the sharpness of their wit 
they proceed to the King's court to lay down before it the sharp weapon of 
their abilities; there they present their schemes and aliow their (politioal) 

talents teekln^ to appointed the pmoUcal gooenmeut ....They 

receive grants of land and are advanced to a high rank ; their famous names 
arOf as a reward, written in white on their lofty gates. After this they can 
^o//ofo iBhatever oeettpation iheg like** But there is a passage*"® which 
puts the matter still more clearly ami leaves no doubt upon the question: 
" Those white^robed (laymen) who come to the residence of a priest and read 
chiefly Buddhist scriptures with the intention that they may one day become 
tonsured and black-robed are called " Children ” (mTEnava). Those who 
(coming to a priest) want to learn secular literature only, without baring 
any intention of quitting the world, are called " students” (brahmach^i). 
These two groups of persons residing in a mouastery, have to subsist at 
their own expense. In the monasteries in India there are many "students*’ 
wbo are entrusted to the hliiksus and instructed hy them in secular 
literature. On the one hand the “ students ” serve under priests as pages, 
on the other the mstruction wUi lead to pious aspirations. It is, therefore, 
very good to keep them in os mucli as both sides are henefltted in 
this way.” 

These passages make it quite clear that arising out of the duty of 
tlie hbiksus to teach and spread their doctrines and of the relation of the 
teacher and pupil which the discipline of the order required, the Buddhist 
monastery had become a place where lived not only those who were studying 
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the Buddhist doctrines with a view to joining the order but also those who 
had no intention of doing so but were residing only for the sake of secular 
knowledge and education. This practice may have been inflencod by tne 
Braiiminical schools which were open not only to young hiabmanas but to 
others of the twice-bom castes as well. 

The Chinese travellers fumiab ns with some idea of tlte carricula 
of studies carried ou in these monastic schools. Yuan Chwang says 
that cliildren began by learning the alphabet and the siddhir-astu, 
A primer of twelve chapters. Then began the study of the five VidvSs— 
^hda-vidyS (grammar), ^ilpasthana-vidyit (arts and crafts), Chikitsa- 
vulyS (medicine), Hetuvidya (logic), and AdhyJttma-vidya (philosophy). 
I-Tsing gives more details; says bet*®® “ The name for the general secular 
literature in India is VyilkaTaga, of which there are about five works, 
similar to the Five Classics of the Divine Land (China). 

I. The Si-t'an Chwong (Side!ha-composition) for beginners — ^Thts is 
also called Siddhirastu, signifying Be there success' (Oh. lit. ‘complete he 
good luck <*) for, so named is the first section of this small (hook) of 
learning. 

There arc forty*mno letters (of the alphabet) which are combined 
with one another and arranged in eighteen sections; the total number 

of syllables is more than 10,000 or more than 300 slokaB,,.,,....children 

learn this book when they are six years old and finish it in six months. 
This is said to have been originally taught by Maheswaranieva. 

IL The Stltra — The siltra is the foundation of all grammatical 
science. This name can he translated by ' short aphorism' and signifies 
that important principles are expounded in an abridged form. It contains 

1000 sLokas and is the work of Pituinl.,,...........Children begin 

to learn the Sutra when they are eight years old and can repeat it in 
eight months’ time. 

III.—The Book on Dhatu—This consists of 1000 dlokas and treats 
particularly of grammatical rules. It is as useful as tlic above Sutra. 
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IV, Tho Sook on the Tbreo KliUfis—Hlhila iubsjis 'wastcliind’, bo 
called bBcauae this (part of grammar) may be likened to the way in which a 
former prepares his field for corn. It may ba called a book oo the 
three pieces of wasto land; (1) Astadlmtu consiata of lOf>0 slokas; 
(2) Wench’s {HamU of Ifimila) and consists of 1000 slokaa ; (3) Uniidi too 
conaifitB of 1000 slokes. (The first deals with casoa and conjugations and 
the two others with the fonnntion of words from root and Buffix or 
suffixes). 

T, Vritti-siitra (Kllsikavritti)—This is a eommoctaiy on the 

foregoing Sutra (L PSainl’s Sfitra)....It dtea the text of 

of the Sutra and explains minutely its manifold meaning, consistbg 

altogether of 18,000 slokas.,,..,,,.Boys of fifteen begin to study this 

commentary and understand it after fire years. 

There thus seems to haTe been a iong course of grammatical study of 
Sanskrit language, beginning when a boy was six years of ago and lasting 
till he was twenty, which was a prelimiimry to the study of higher subjects 
b the secondary stage of education. But this profound study of 
Sanskrit grammar was of a higher rather tiian of an elementary type and 
it is enrious that I-Tsing makes no mention of any nrrangement for the 
teaching of reading and writbg to tbo lads who were takbg up this course 
nor of the teaching of arithmetic. It would seem, however, not 
unlikely tliat when onco the monasteries had begun to receive 
pupils who were not intendmg to join tho community, tim system 
might have Imen generally extended and to have catered even for 
children who only came to loam the throe Il’s and receive some simple 
roligioua instruction, and the analogy of Buddhist schools as they exist 
in Burma and Ceylon oven down to the present day would scorn to 
confirm this. 

A description of the elementary education carried on in Burma in 
Buddhist inonasterioa as given by Lieutenant-General Albert Fvtche 
may help us to form some picture of what the Buddhist elementary 
schools in India were probably like, though differenco of country and 
lapse of time may have brought about many changes, ** It is almost the 
universal custom for Burmese parents m every class of life, to cause their 
6 
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BODS to enter the monasterieii as norices, for the purpose of learning 
to read and write. As soon as the boys ore able to read and write, 
religious books are put into their hauda, from whicli they imbibe religious 
notions become acq^uainted with at least some portions of their creed... 

...Before a lad can obtain the novitiate he must be at least 

eight years of age, wnd his entrance into a monastery is a markeil event 
in his life. He proceeds through the streets to the monastery, dressed 
in the richest apparel his parents can aSord, riding on a horse gaily 
caprisoned, or sitting in a handsome litter bume on the sbouldors of four 
or more men, with gold umbrellas held over their head, and accompanied 
by music and a large procession of kinsfolk and acquaintances. On 
reaching the threahhold of the monastery, the postulant is delivered by 
his parents over to the Superior or TsayaHlau, after whom he repeats the 
two Buddhist t’oimularies of the *' Three Refuges ” (tnn-snrana) and the 
ten obligations (da$-sil). His head is then shaved and his due secular 
dross is changed for the yellow-robe, From that tune his identity is 
lost, he is subjected to monastic diflcipline, the monastery becomes his 
home and he must go round every morning with his alms-bowl and subsist 

on the daily food that is given him.The novices do not 

generally remain in the monasteries beyond a few years and then they 
return to secular life ; hut in the event of their remaining until they are 
twenty years of age, they can then, if th^ wish it, receive full ordination, 
and become patsengs or professed members of the order, 

“ Some boys are boarders, others attend the monastery every day. The 
instruction begins by teaching a hoy the letters of the alphabet written on 
a rough wooden slate, Theso ho Ica^s by shouting them ont at the top 
of his voice. All tlio boots which are learnt are religious ones, and tbo 
curriculum includes the learning of Tali formulte and prayers necessary 
for religious worship. The life and sayings of Buddha and tho Jatakas 
are the chief elements of instruction, Tho pupils repeat their lessons 
word for word after their teacher, as tliey sit in rows before him and chant 
after him all in the same way/’ ^ ^ ^ 
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*' Tho monastic system in Burma lias a practical interest from its being 
connected with national education, Every monastery has its school, where 
in harmony with the national religion are learnt tho same lessons which 
have been taught from generation to generation for a couple of thousand 
years. On arriving at some obscure spot in the interior of tho country, 
the first sign of life that often strikes the ear, is the murmuring sound 
proceeding from the monastery school ; and there is not a town or village, 
scarcely oven a hamlet, I think, that haa not at least one of such 
schools/’**® 

la schools in Buddhist monasteries in Ceylon tho condition of affairs 
was very similar,’*® There was generally a school attached to the pansal 
or residence of a Buddhist priest. The children did not ail attend at the 
same period of day but as they had leisure went to the pansal to repeat 
their lessons and then returncil home or went to their employment in some 
other place. The school was a mere slml open at the sides, with a raised 
platform in one comer covered with sand on which letters wore traced by 
the finger of the chihl learning to write. Lessons were usually repeated 
doud and were recitetl in a singing tone, several boys freijuently jo ining 
in chorus. The alphabet was first learnt and was usually copied on tal 
loaves j after that the union of vowels and consonants. Then the pnpil 
began to write the letters upon sand, holding in the left hand a piece of 
wood to erase what liad been written. Tho course of reading included 
about fourteen books. (1) A name book which was a collection of Tift-mfy i 
of villages, countries, temples, caves, etc. j (2) an enumeration of the 
various signs and beauties upon the person of Buddha ; (3) stanzas in 
honour of Buddha, Truth etc., with some grammatical rules also ; (4) an 
account of the birth of Gane^ etc., j (6) stanzas in praise of Buddha 
in Elu, Pali and Sanskrit; (0) Navaratna (“The nine Jewels”)—a descrip’ 
tion and eulogy of nine most prucions things in the world, the principal 
of which is Buddha ; (7) Sanskrit proverbs with explanations ; (8) Sanskrit 
stanzas in honour of Buddha with explanation ; (9) Sanskrit stanzas 
containing the names of tho Inst twenty-four Buddhas, etc.; (10) Pali 

BnriDs. PfcBt and Prownt, Albert Fytejie, p. 205. 
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atanKAB in honour of Buddha, j (II) Sanskrii stanziLs in honour of tbo Sun ; 
(12) Sanskrit stanzas on the managemont of the voice in recitation; (13) Pali 
stanzas in honour of Buddha ; (14) the A-m arako^ or Sanskrit lexiooHj 
with a Singhalese commeiitary. There was a course of further studies for 
those Singhalese students who wanted to prepare themselves for the 
priesthood or for the medical profession. 

In the primary schools attached to Buddhist monasteries education 
was imparted through, the medium of Pali which was the language of 
the masses and not through Sanskrit as was the case in Brlhmaijic schools. 
Ouea two bhikkhiis named Tamelu and Tekula, bralunins by birth hut 
converted to Buddhism, complained to their Lord that the priests ' diifeTing 
in lineage, in birth, in family' corrupted the language by their own 
dialect and offered that they would put down his teachings into Sanskrit 
verse, Gautama said to them “ You are not, O bhikkhus, to put the 

word of the Buddha into Sanskrit yctbo. ..,I order you O bhikkhus, 

to learn the word of the Buddha each in his own dialect.” ^ ^ ^ 

In Bonthcrn India the Jaina ascetiCE who established the Digambara 
sect of Jainism in Tamil land, in Andhra and in KarnStaka from the early 
centuries of the Christian era enriched tJie three vernacular languages of 
these three countrios. They did not use tte modulated PrSkrt forma 
like the Buddhists but used Sanskrit words in their unchanged or tatfiama 
forma in vernacular writing and thus embellished Tclogn, Tamil and 
Kanaroso literatures. They also wrote the grammars of these local 
vemaeulars in Sanskrit, They again a]ipGar to have started elementary 
Echools fur chlldron, as strangely enough we find in Andhra, Tamil and 
Karnlltaka and even in MaliSrJIstra that the first sentence taught to 
children in writing varnamitl^ is still the Jaina salutation "Om numah 
Siildham'*. The Telegu people use the formula "Om naroafi SivUya, 
Siddham nama(i*’.^** "The first port has been added subsequently by the 
Baivas in the South to obliterate the iniluence of the Jainaa when they 
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tliemEeltcH startod Mi'ttarns and PsthsKlUfi or primary ecIiqoIb in 
Tillages and towns,'- “In Kalinga or Oariya the formula is “Sidhirastu” 
which ie dearly In Malianistra “ Sri dane^ya uamal[i ** is added 

to “Oni namah Siddham." These relics show that formerly the Jam 
ascetics took a great share in teaching children in the southern oonntries. 

The effect of Mnhaminadan domination upon these primary schools 
must hare been very considerable, Muhammadanism, at any rate, helped 
the devdopment of Indian vernaculars and might have given a groat 
impetus not only to the teaching of vernaculars but also lo instruction 
through them. But the growth of a large Muhammadan population might 
have lessoned the mimher of such Hindu elementary schools and the use of 
Persian as the official language by the Muhammadan rulers made even 
Hindus resort to Mulianunadan teachers in order to obtain a 
knowledge of this language and with it the possibility of obtaining 
Govemment employment. These Persian elementary schools must then 
have become numerous in the Muhammadan period. As Abul Fazl, 
Akbar's personal friend and minister says: "In every country, but 
specially in Hindusthau, hoys ore kept for years at schools, where they 
learn the consonants and vowels. A great portion of the life of the 
student is wnstetl by making them rood many books. His Majesty orders 
that every schooi-boy shonld first learn to write the letters of the alphabet 
and also Icam to trace their varions forms. He ought to learn the abape 
and name of each letter, which may be done in two days, when the boy 
should proceed to write the joined letters. They may l)e practiacd 
for a week, after which the hoy should learn some prose and poetry by 
heart and then commit to memory some vers^ to the praise of God or 
moral aentenocs, each written separately. Care is to be taken that he 
loams to understand everything himself but the teacher may assist him a 
little. Ho then ought for some time to be daily practised in writing a 
hoiQtstich or a verso and will soon acfiuire a current hand. The teacher 
ought specially to look after five things, knowledge of the letters ; 
meanings of words ; tlie hemistich ; the verse ; the former lesson. If 
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this method of teaching lie adopted, a hoy will learn in & month or even 
in & day, what it took others years to understand, ao much so that people 
will got afitoniahetl. Every boy onght to read books on morals, arithmetic, 
the notation peculiar to arithmetic, agricnltnie, menanration, geometTy, 
astronomy, physiognomy, household matters, the mica of Government, 
medicine, logic, the tahl'i, riyazi and iijrhi Boionces and history; all of 
which may he gradually acquired. In studying Sanskrit students ought 
to learn tho Tyakarana, Niyal, VedSnta and Patanjal. No one should be 
allowed to neglect those things which the present time requires.” This 
passage, however, docs not refer to Hindu primaiy schools although 
it mentions Hindu Sanskrit education. But such schools no doubt 
continued to exist and would be used by the Hindu trading and agricultural 
classes. 

Pietra della valle^^^ who visited India in 1G23 thus describes a Hindu 
primary school in South India "'In the meantime, whOo the bnrthom 
were getting in order, I entertained myself in the porch of the temple, 
beholding little boys learning arithmetic, after a strange manner, which I 
will here rekto. They were four and having all taken tho same 
lesson from the master, in order to get that same by heart and 
repeat likewise their former lessons and not forgot them, one of them 
singing muBicalJy with a certain continu’d tone (which hath the force of 
making a deep impression upon the memoiy) recited part of the lesson ; 
as for example, ‘’one by itself makes one” ; and while he was thus 
speaking, ho writ down the same number, not with any kind of pen, nor 
on paper hut (not to spend paper in vain) with his linger on the ground, 
the pavement being for that purpose strew’d aU over with very fine sand ; 
after the first had writ what he sung, all the rest sung and writ down the 
same thing together. Then the first boy sung and writ down another part 
of the lesson ; as for example, “ two by itself makes two”, which all the rest 
repeated in the same manner and so forward in order. When the pavement 
was full of figures they put them out with the hand and if need were^ 
Btrew'd it with new sand from a little heap which they had before them 
wherewith to write further. And thus they did ss long as the exercise 
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oontinu'd, in which niaimor likewise, they told me, they learnt to read and 
Wite Tdthout spoiling paper, pens or ink, which certainly is a pretty way." 
Mr. William Adam in hia Heports on Vemacular Education in Bengal 
(1835-38) mentions that one of the text-books used in the Hindu 
vemaenkr schools was Subhankar’s rhyming arithmetic rules which he says 
were evidently composed during the existence of Muhammadan power, as it 
was full of Persian terms and reference to Muhammadan usages. This 
shows how even the Hindu elemcntaiy schools had to accommodate them- 
sdves to some extent to the altered circumstances which were brought 
about by Moslem rule. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


SECONDABT AND DISHEB EDDCATIOS IS THE DHAHHASIC SEATS 

OE EEAHKIKG. 

We lift VC already seen that before the upannyana and the commenco- 
ment of Vedic study the Hindu child did not pass his days idly but 
received an elementary training in the writing schools in one of which 
Gautama Buddha received hia primary education. But in earlier times 
the education of the child up to the ago of seven seems to have been 
more in the homo than in these Bchools. But later on when the roligioue 
ceremonials were begioning to tncr^e in complexity and the literal 
sense of the hymns was becoming foreign to the people in general, it 
became necesary to take precautions for securing and establishing their 
souse. '*To attain these objects” says Webor '‘those most conversant with 
the subject were obliged to give instruction to the ignorant and circles 
were formed around them of travelling scholars who made pilgrimages 
from one teacher to another according as they were attracted by the fame 
of special learning”• 

Thus there gradually came into existence a largo moss of literature 
composed by eminent teachers, containing explanations and discussions 
of various texts and allusions and references to their application to rituals. 
The Tajurveda and the Brahmanas teem with discussions of the meaning, 
significance and application to several Vedic passages.*'*^ These discussions 
and dissertations were later classified and arrangefl tinder different heads. 
The ^atapatha Brshmana mentions the Anu^sanas which are 
commandments issued to the learners of the Veda in conformity with the 
spirit of these texts ; the Vidyas or mystic and sacred lore; Vakovlkya or 
logic ; Itihasa or logendaiy history ; Parana or legendary lore ; Nai^^sts 
or verses in commemoration of patrons and heroes ; Gathls or sententious 

i*’ Biatory of Ixidiiui Litemtow—Wobor, p. 21, 
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Bentoiicos. The Taittiriya Aranyaka has practically the same list but puts 
the two IflBt together. 

It ifi as a rosolt of this process and further apecialisatiou of the Turioua 
branches of learning that we hare the fiystematisatiou of the Vedangas. 
The first reference to the Vedangaa is to he found, I hdievo, in the term 
Anuslsatm, which occurs in the ^tapatha BrShmana. Srryana explains 
the term as meaning the vedSngas and his explanation is not inherentlv 
impossible, as the VedSugas were then ali'cady in the embryo, and it might 
be included under tlie general term anusHsana, which literally means only 
studies and directions auxiliary to the study of the Veilic texts. ^ ^ 

The earliest of the VedUngas appears to have Iieen Kalpa, which 
contains not only directions for sacrifices, as is usually believod, but also 
general rules of conduct and regulations in regard to study and teaching. 
It is mentioned in the Svetasvatara Upanishad,fur instance, that it 
was laid down in the early Kalpas that knowledge of the highest kind 
should not be imparted to one who was not calm and tranquil in spirit and 
who was not a son or resident disciple. The Kirukta was the crystoltisation 
of the discussions stimulated by the spirit of enquiry prevalent in the 
age of ritualism. The riddle verses of the Atharvaveda represent probably 
the earliest step in this direction. The Tajurveda has the expression 
''prasnam etc.” and the Br^hnmna has prasnin, abhipmsnin anil prosna- 
vivlka—questioner, cross-qu^tioner and answerer. There can harilly bo 
any reference here to ^parties in law-snit’ which is a gratuitous assump¬ 
tion. The significance is educational rather tlun legal. Frasna in courao 
of time, came to denote a section or division of a thesis. Along 'with the 
prasnin of the Tajurveda and the ProvSehika of the Atharvan, we may 
take the Nirvochona of the ErShmana literature, which is certainly 
connected etymologically with Nirukta, the science of etymology. Tlie 
best known work under this head is that of Yitska, who mentions no 

*** Brilimanji X. 1 ; Taill. 11, 9 ; XV, C. Tlie mnniogf 
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fewer than a dozen predecessors of whom AupamnnyaTa, Arnnaimbhnj 
Srikapuni and 8thaulflfih|:hivi are otherwise known. ^ 

Of the other Vedangaa 6ikshS and Chliandas are already Lti evidence 
through the evolution of Vedic phonology and early works on Chhandas 
are known to have eiisted, bearing the names of Y3ska and Saitava and on 
Siksh;[ as preserved in the ^l!Induki school. The earliest of the existing 
works U that of Pingala Ifaga on Metrics and of Vyasa on Phonetioi, 
Vyakarana bad a long history and development before the days of Panin• 
who mentions at least sixty-fouT distinguished predecessora. In YSska’s 
day the Tyakarana school of Gargya stood in opposition to the Nairuktaka 
school founded by SakatSyana* Stages in the evolution of stellar astro¬ 
nomy are marked by the mention of lunar asterisms and years in the 
hymns ; the solar year, intercalation and cyclic years in the Brnbrnanas ; 
and the references to planets, vague tti the Bi^manas but clear in the 
Upauishnds. All this formed the subject-matter of Ved-ingn-Jyoti^, 

As long as the six Yed^gas consisted of short simple treatises there 
existed only Tedic schools. But as tho materials for the study of the 
aubjccls included in the six Angaa accumulated, such an enormous amount 
of matter would have to he worked through by the mtending students 
that it evidently became impossible for one student to acquire a mastery 
of all the subjects and so special schools arose for the study of special 
subjects. The members of the former devoted their energy to get fuU 
and accurate knowledge of tho sacred texts together with the necompanying 
Angus but took very little care to understand tho subject matter, so that 
they liecame "living libraries” ; while the special schools taught their 
special subjects thoronghly and intelligently. This is made clear by the 
state of Hindu learning in modern times. It is said that there are men 
called Vaidica who can recite whole volumes of tho Tedic texts. But 
besides this there are spccialisis who have an expert knowledge of some 
part of ancient learning such as the performance of sacrifices, grammar, 
law or astronomy. This specialisation must h ave begun in very early 
times, 00 tho work of grammariana like PSninl shows. Thus were formed 
special schools of grammar, law and astronomy. 
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These special schools helped ia the growth of a vast body of literature 
hearing on the Tedic texts which were further developed in the various 
schools of study end interpretation:—S !?lcli^ s, Yyilbas and Charanas. There 
were at least font different schools of Vedic interpretation, known to 
Yaskaaitihastka, adbyntmika, adhiyajeika and svlbbavika. The 
traditional learning was preserved and propagated by various families in 
different parts of the country. The patriarchal Gotras of the Aryas and 
the Ktilas of spiritual tellers became special guardians of the composition 
of these schools and of the improvements effected by them in the 
aitangemetit and order of studies. In course of time, these gave place 
to new integrations of scholars—^teachers and students—in the Charanas. 
Bach Charana or school of Vedic study had its own arrangement of texts, 
its own manner of application of texts to lituals and its own rules 
for the conduct and discipline of its members. The relationship by blood 
characteristic of tho Gotra was now replaced by one of cultural relationship 
and sociQ-rcligious observances. In a work named Oharanayavyuha (a 
catalogue of all schools or charanas) there are mentioned five eharanas of 
the Kgveda, twenty-seven of the Black Yajurveda, fifteen of the White 
Yajurveda, twelve of the Samaveda and nine of the Atharvaveda. 

In course of time the sacred bookn which tiad to be mastered by the 
student had increased to a huge bulk and it became necessary to condense 
their teaching into some oonveuient form. This literature is 

known as the SQtras, These Satm schools multiplied rapidly and 

came to fall into three classes according to their subject of 

teaching. The Srauta Silti-a schools taught the details of coremonials 

relating to Vedic sacrifices. Each Voda hail its oivn Srauta SQtma and 
the noteworthy teacher of them ore AsvUlnyana and S^khUnyana 
belonging to the Bgvoda, Lsty^yana and Drihyayana to the Slmaveda, 
BaudhSyana, Apasthamha and Hii'anyakeshin to the Black Yajurveda 
and EltyXyona to the White Yajurveda, Next come the Bbarma 9Qtm 
schools which taught tho students the customs, manners nnd laws of tho 
society. Then com;:) tho Grhya Siltra schools which taught the rights 
and obligations of the son, husband, the wife, tho father etc., towards one 
another and sot forth distinct rules for tho conduct of each one. Tho 
present codes of Hanu and YsjfiabSlkya grew up tn one of these Dhorma 
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Sutra schools. Tlio Sliulba Sutm schools taught geometry, purely as was 
required for the preparation of sacri&cial altars, AH these classes of Sfltra 
school branched off from the school of Kalpa. 

In course of time there grow up the different schools of Hindu Law. 
The notion that Hindu religion is exclusirely the source of Hindu law 
is mainly responsible for the idee, too often entertained that Hindn law 
is iiicapablo of growth hut the most superficial student of Hindu law 
will not fail to obserre that in reality its history has been otherwise. 
Indeed the chief agencies of this development have been custom and the 
commentaries. These commentaries written either by kings like Aparaka 
of Kockan or hy leameil Brahmins have twistwl anti tortured a text of tho 
Snirti according to the views of justice and practical utility' entertained 
by their authors and according as these views have been accepted in one 
place and rejected in another, have grown up tho different schools of Hindu 
law. Thus Vijfinneswara, the author of tho when discussing 

the text prescribing unequal shares for sons according to priority of birth^ 
lays down the general principle that practices expressly inculcated by tho 
sacred Inw-codcs may become obsolete and should ho abandoned if opposed 
to pribllc opinion. So also Nilkantha, tho author of Maynkba in discussing 
the right of a §Qdra to adopt expressly refers on the authority of his own 
father, to custom as justifying hint in the particular interpretation put 
by him on the following text of Saunaka “But a daughter’s son and 
& sister’s son are afElinted even by SadraB'*. Again relying on custom ho 
comes to the conclusion that a boy can be adopted even after marriage. 

Professor TiVintemit//^®® has profounded the theory that the Arthaastra 
was originally taught in tho schools of Dhnnnas^stra among the 
** duties the king" hut at the same time it branched off from the 
HiiarmaSiistra and was taught in separate schools of Artha^atra, the 
reason being that the same teaohors appear in the Mab^bharta and 
clscwhoTc as authors of both DbarmasSstras and Artlinostras. But 
Prof. Winteniitz ignores the fact that KaiitiJya's Artlia^stra itself 
refers to the existence of Vtirto (Economies) and Danda-niti (Polity) as 
separate branches of learning which tlcvelop<wl very eariy in separate 
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Bclioyla and the Arthasastiu and the Dharma^fitra ntilised the resnlU 
of the study of these two blanches of learning in those schools. There 
are eridences in Kaufcilya's Artha^stra showing that treatises on Polity 
made use of sfltm style. This together ndth the existence of separate 
works on Polity* <r. the Chanakyasatra and Brhaspatisutra make 
it very probable that there was a satra period in the deTdopment of 
treatises on Polity jnst as these was a satra period in the developinent of 
the law*codeB like that of Mann, It is not* therefore* likely at aU 
that Arthas^stras shonld branch off from the Dharmasafetras. It was in the 
treatises on Dan^aniti and Tarta that fuU treatment can be made of t)ie 
subjects of Polity and Economics, The Dharm^stras made only a Tcry 
meagre treatment of those snbjects because their full treatment uas not the 
province of a code of law- It would, therefore, be proper to hold the view 
that the Artba^stras and the BharmasHstras dovelopod on parallel lines and 
just as the Dharmasastras had a BQtia period, so also the branches of 
learning—Vsrta and Dandaniti—utilised by the Artha^tras passed through 
a similar sutra period and could well have been contemporaneons with 
the works of the corresponding stages of development of the Dhanna- 
sitetras. 

The growth of these special schools began not later than the 6th 
century B. It is thought that Law became a special subject of 

study at a somewhat later date than Grammar or Astronomy. But 
even in the Eilmltyana and in some of Dharmasutras there are traces 
that the specialisation had alroody bogim. Thus in the BimSyaiia^*^ 
we find a reference to professors of the Tattirlya branch and to students 
who are speciaUsing in the Katha branch of Vedic studies. On the eve of 
bis journey to DamJakSranya B3ma ordered Lakshmana to make 
various gifts to such men living under his protection, Eeferenoe 
to pandits who have specialised in Vedic learning, in the PurSnae* 
Swaraikshmana, in the science of music* in Chhanda-kkshmana, 
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in Sjniuark laksmnna, in Tsia, in Astrology, bi KalposiUTa, in sacrificial 
ooronjonies, in Logic, in Grammar, etc, authors of books on a painting 
(Gh.itra-fC<tk^a>pmnQt^l is also to be found.Ritnia brought all 
of tliem in coimoctiou with his sam'ifioo and then summoned 
and Laba to sing R^miTyana in their presence,'*® Again in Gautama'®' 
regarding the composition of the Pari^d we find that besides the 
men who have completely studied the Teda, there are those who 
know the different Lharmasutras, besides the three representatives 
of the first throe asramas. In Tnsistha'"^ and Baudh3yana, ‘ ® • the 
three specialists are student of the MimansS, that is, one* wlio knows 
the sacrificial rules, one who knows the Angas and one who recites 
the works on the sacred law. In Menu'®* those who know the Vedas 
are reduced to three and the specialists are a Logician, a MlmihiBaka, 
one who knows the Nirukta and one who recites the Institutes of the 
sacred law. Similarly wo find in Vasistha Sajphits'®* the following 
specialists who along with others are ceiled the sanctifiers of the rows 
of learned Brahmins r—one who knows tiie text of the four sacrifices 
(Aivamedbn, Piiru.shamedha, Sarvameda and Fitrmodha), one who 
knows Tajasona (branch of the White Yajurved^), one who knows 
the six Angas, one who knows Chhandas (Vodio metre) and the 
brlhimitia who studies the sacred law treatises. 

Tliose Vedic schools and Special schools were run by a teacher who 
admitted to bis family as many pupils as he could manage. Such teachers 
were householders. To them students came from all sides "as water runs 
downwards, as months go to the year’*. '■ ® In a hymn of the Egveda'*^ 
there is a reference to such a school which comi>ares the meeting'°togotbcr 
of the teacher and the taught with the gathering of the frogs In the 
rainy season : — 
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“E&ch of those twain receirea the other kindlyj 

while they are reTelling in the fiow of waters. 
When the frog moistened by the rain springs forward 

and Green and Spotty both combine their voioea. 
When one of these repeats the other's langnagei as he who 

learns the lesson of the teacher^ 
Tour erery limb seems to he growing larger, as ye 

converse with eloquence on the waters.” 

That such soots of learning continued to be popular down to the time of 
Har^ SUadilya will be evident from Sana’s HarMcharita where a province 
is described as being resorted to quite joyfully by multitudes of people 
“like a school by pupils”. BSna, ^ ® greeted by his numerous relatives, on 
his return from Harm’s court made among others tbe following enquiries : 
”Do the boys pursue tbeir studios at tho proper time ? Is there the 
same unbroken daily application to the Veda ? Tbe old earnestness in the 
practice of the art of sacrldce ? Are there the same classes in grammar 
exposition, showing respect by days not idly spent in series of emulous 
difiscuBsions ? Is there the old logic society, regardless of all other occupar 
tion ? The same excessive delight in tho M1m!Cna3, dulling all pleasure in 
other authoritative hooka ?” 

But tho most important seats of learning were the BrShmanic 
settlements and in connection with them Parisads or assemblies of 
learned brahmins who gave decisions on all points connected with the 
BrShmanic religion and learning.*®® These were in some respects 
like Judicial assemblies*^® and tn others like ecclesiastical synods 
but as those who composed them were most of them abo teachers, 
they corresponded to a certain extent to tho associations of teachers 
in tho Middle Ages of Europe which developed into TJnirersitiea. The 
settlement of brahmins profloiont in different branches of the ancient 
learning in various ceatres must have meant the gathering together 
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also of a number of students who were reoeiving mstruction from them, 
and thus these Fari^ds would form the nucleus of something 
Oorrespondmg to a UniTersity. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad’-’'^ 
wo read that Svetaketu went to the Parisad of the P^chnlaa. Xing 
Fiarahana J&ibali was tho member of FUncbSla Farisliad of scholars 
which he attended every day. 

Max Muller says*’* that according to modern writers a Parisod 
ought to CQUBist of twenty-one brahmins, well versed in philosophy, 
theology and law. But in early times it seems that a snmllor number 
would have been sufficient. According to Mann*’* "Whatever an 
assembly of ten or three qualfficd brahmins, faithful to thoir duties, 
shall lay down as the law, must be accepted as such. Such an assembly 
shall consist of at least ten brShmanos consisting of three persons 
who each know one of the three principal Vedas, a Xiogiclan, a 
MimHmsoka, one who knows the Nirukta, one who recites the institutes 
of the sacred law and three men belonging to the ilrst three itsramas. 
One who knows the Tajurveda, one who knows the Simaveda shall 
be known to form an assembly consisting of at least tlxreo members 
and competent to decide doubtful points of law." According to 
Gautama*’* "All matters of doubt should be submitted to the 
deliberations of at least ten honest, greedless, impartial men of wisdom 
of the following typo for settlement: Four of them must be brahmins 
wdl-verBed in the Vedos j one member of good conduct from each of 
the following oiders, viz.^ brahmflChSrins, householders and vUnapraslbas 
and three men who know tho different institutes of law. A council 
consistmg of the aforesaid type is called a Parisiul," Accoriling to 
Vasistha.*’* "Four men who each know one of tho four Vedas, one 
who knows MlmSnsS, one who knows the An gas, a preceptor of the 
sacred law and three leading men of the first three JEsramas constitute 
a Fansad consisting of at least ten (memhora)." According to 
BaudhSyana*” "it shall consist ten members consisting of four men 
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who each know one of the four Vedas, one well-Torsod in Hlmitnsa, 
one who knows the Angas and three brahmins belonging to the first 
three asramas.” According to Tajnabalkya*^''® “Four persona well-read 
in the Vedas and religious codas or a numher of brahmins versed 
in. the three Vedas, form a synod. Whatever this synod or a person 
foremost among those well-versed in spiritual science declares is religion.” 
Aocordmg to ParJtsara^ ■> ® "An assembly consistuig of Ibreo or fire 
brahmins who are well-versed in tho Vedas and Ved^ngas even without 
consecrating the sacred fire is called a Parisad. Even a single brahmin 
who is a muni with a knowledge of bis self and devoted to prayers, 
performances of Velic sacrifices and ceremonial oblations, may 
constitute a Porisad in his individual capacity. In the absence of 
five brahmins of the aforesaid type, an assembly consisting of brahmins 
who are content with their own profession should he regarded as a 
Parisad.” Further we are told " He who is w ell-versed in the four 
Vedas and Vedlagas, who studies the scriptures and has got a mind free 
from all hesitations or waveringa should be regarded os constituting tho 
best Farisad in his individual self. In the absence of such a man, a 
council consistljig of ten brnhmana householders should bo reckoned ns 
a Pari^d of the mtddlmg class.” i®® These details about tho composition 
of the assembly are interesting as showing bow specialisation in Vedie 
study had begun in very early times. It is equally intoresting to find 
tbftt not only were tho different faculties represented in this nucleus 
of a University but even a student (hrahmacb3rin) was a member of 
tlie Partsad- 

Some of the centres of learning were the hermitages of mis or other 
learned men who retired to tho forests in their old age. We learn from 
Buddhist literature that tlio Buddha after stoaling away from his father's 
palace went to tho hermitage of one of the ascetics living in tho forest near 
the BJtjagrba hiUs, AL^a Knllima by name. He taught Gautama the 
doctrine of nothingness. Gautama describes his progre^ thus : "Very 
speedily I learned the doctrine and so far as concerns uttering with mouths 
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and lips the words^ *‘1 knoWj I understand”, I and others with m© knew 
the word of wisdom and ancient lore. Then the thought occurred to mo 
**Whcu AJsra KlllZma declares : “Having myself rcHtllsed and known this 
doctrine, I abide in the attainment thereof', it cannot all he a mere 
profession of faith ; sorely AlStr© K^lnma sees and knows this doctrine.** 

Knowledge in ancient India was not a mere matter for memory, study 
or intellectual spprehenBlon, it was something to Ihj realised and lived. 
Thus the Buddha strove hard to reach as far as his teacher in that doctrine 
So as ultimately *'to dwell in the attainment of a knowledge and realisation 
thereof*. He achieved success in his efforts in no long time, whereupon 
iuB; teacher unable to contain himself, burst out as follows : '“Happy 
friend, are wc j yea, doubly happy, in that we look upon such a 
venerable one, such a feOow-ascotic as thee 1 The doctrine which I 
know, that thou kuowest; and the doctrine which thou knowest, that I 
know. As I am, so art thou ; as thou art, so am I. Com© friend, you and 
I together lead tliis company of ascetics”. Thus did the teacher put his 
pupil on a perfect level with Uiniself, so honouring him with exceeding 
great honour , But Gautama could not remain satisfied with that dootrino 
and seeking the highest good, the incomparahle path to Peace Supreme, ho 
sought another teacher and went where dwelt Uddaka, the disciple of 
Rama and thus adilressed him ; "I wish, friend, to load the ascetic life 
under this di5ci]tlino and doctrine’*. As before he “speedily acquired tins 
doctrine so far as concerns lip-profession" and later on achieved sufficient 
mastery to be able "to abide in a n^Uisation and knowledge of tlie 
d^trine** and was treated by liis toacher as fully his equal. With the 
knowlege and training in Toga received from his brabmana teaclicrs, the 
Buddha then resolved to depend upon himself for Ills further progress and 
retired to the jungles of Urn vein near tbo present temple of Bodh Gay!r. 
There he “spied a beautiful secluded spot among the trees, with a pleasant, 
shallow clear-flowing river closo by, easily accessible, with field and 
pastures aU aroimd” and immediately settled down, saying “this suits well 
for effort . Early Buddhism with its scheme for self-suppression was 

not dead to the objective beauty of Nature as an aid to the inner spiritual 
life. 


An idea of tho free acadeinic life and tbe variety and catholicity of 
studies in those hermitages will be evident from the description given in 
the Mahabharata of the hermitage of Kaava, It was situated 
on tho hank of the Mnlini river and there many rsis were reciting the 
hymns of the Rgveda and many others were singing passages from the 
Samaveda and the Atharvavoda. In another part of the hermitage 
rsis who had seen the ond of various Astras like the Pumnaa, Kynya, 

Tatva. Atmaviveka.Sabdas3stra, theYedas with their Yedangas and who 

wore well-versed in the science of matter with its actions and qualities, 
in the speech of birds and lower animals were diseuesing with one other the 
subtle points of their respoctivo branches of study. PoUowcra of Buddhism 
also were studying their own sacred texts. 

ThD ISIS who^liTcd in these horaitsges were not nil lonely reolnses 
or oeUbnte-nnehorites cut ofl from the soooity of women Mid the fnmily: 
Some of them formed fnmily 6«>"P». 

dlildren. but not pursuing wonlth or feme or mnterinl nd™™mont 
lilo ordinnry householdors. Thus thoy lived m tho world but were 
not of it They hnd froquont touch with tho cities ond tho roynl court 

hv menns „f respectful invitations to the domestic eeromonics of the fcinp 

nid rich men end the visits made by the latter to their heimitogra m n ^int 
of pUgrimogo. Tboir pupils indudod their own ch.ldmn Md nlw boys 
from tho busy worU, who lived with the homiits, shared fteii to^. 
studied under them and served them liko their own sons. Then after 
their education they would how down to the gum. pay thoir 
dakshins and come to the busy world to take plac*s among tho men 
of action. In the calm of these sylvan retreats l^ng was thus 
fostered by the mis who were roamtamod in lenrned leisure part^ 
by that pupils’ foraging in tho woods and fields and partly hy the gifts 

of kings and rich lioiifi^TiolderSfe 

These hermitages wore, indcal, as elloetual for the promotion of 
knowled-m as the cnthedrals of Maliieval huropo, hut without the 
Hatiira“l monaohism of the fetter, feseky- thus remark, about 
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tho celibate clergy of the Catholic world : The cfleot of the Mortification 
of the domestic affecliona upon the general character was probably 
very pernicious. In Protestant comitries^ where tho marriage of the 
clergy is fully rccognisetb it has^ indeed, been productive of the 
greatest and most unequivocal benefits. Nowhere does Christianity 
assume a more beneficial or a more winning form than in those gentle 
clerical households which stud our landi constituting as Coleridge 
said^ * the one idyl of modern life' the most perfect type of domestic 
peace^ the centre of civilisation in the remotest village*.* 

Among the Catholic priesthood, on the other hand, where the vow 
of celibacy is faithfully observed^ a character of a diilercnt type is 
formed, which with very grave and deadly faults^ combines some of the 
noblest exceHencea to which humanity can attain.'' This evil was avoided 
in Ancient India. 

The Sanskrit poets like KalidSSi Bhababhtiti and others love to depict 
the heautiful surroundinga of these hermitages and the simple life of 
thoir^inhabitants in contact with both anim&te and inaniinate Nature* The 
ParSsara SarjihilS ^ ® * describes the BadarikXs hitfi a of ParSt^ra, son of 
Sakri, father of the holy VySaa, thus : ** Trees of wond^ful fruit and 
foliage enhanced the beauty of that holy forest where foantains and 
rivulets of crystal flow ran babbling into sacred pools* Herds of deer 
were foxmd to roam about and birds of beautiful plumage were heard to 
join their melodious notes in a ehonis of harmony'** It is also a 
noteworthy fact that in each of the places of preaching and places of 
his retreat the Buddha preferred the forest near by to Uio city itself. 
Thus at linjagrha be would reside in the Ydnvana or Yastivasa or the 
Urmela village; at ^ruvasti there were the famous Jetavana and its 
elaborately constructed rilijra, as well as the PubliSrlma ; at Kaii^bi, 
he had the Ghositirama at his disposal; at YaUaB he had the MahiTvana 
with its KutSgSra hall and for his second residence the mango-grove 
or Amrapuli; at P3va he would stay in Chunda's mango-grorc; Kapilivastu 
has its Nyagrodlia grove, and Benarea had its deer-park at Isipatana* 
Hence the remark of Dr, llabiuWltU A most wonderful thing 
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that we notice in India is that there the forest^ not the town, is the 
fountain-head of civilisation. Wherever in India its earliest and most 
wonderful manifestations are noticed, we find that there men have not 
come into so close a contact as to he rolled or poshed into a compact body 
or mass or whole. There, trees and plants, rivers and lakes, had an 
ample opportnnily to live in close relationship with men. In these 
forests, though there was human society, there was enough of open space 
or aloofness; there was no jostling. Still this aloofness did not produce 
an mertnesa in the Indian mind; on the other band it rendered it all the 
brighter. It is the forest that has nurtured the great ancient sages of 
India, the Vedic and the Buddhistic. Xot only the Vedic rsis 
but Lord Buddha also preached in many woods of India. The royal 
palace had no room for him, it was the forest that took him into its lap. 
The current of civilisation that flowed from the forest inundated the whole 
of India 

*' Here is an Indian ideal that it would he wdl to revive, for this 
planting of universities in the midst of great cities is European and not 
Indian. Oxford and Cambridge alone in England have kept up the 
tradition of their Aryan forefathers. The modem " Civic Universities as 
they are called, are planted in the midst of the most tumultuoue, 
hurrying noisy cities in England. Not from them will come sublime 
philosophies or artistic mastoi-picces, but they will doubtless produce 
men of inventive genius, miracles of machinerv, new ways of annihilating 
space. But in a country in which a man is valued for what ha is, not 
for what he has, in which a man's life oonsisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which bo posscsseth, the Indian ideal is the most suitable. The 
essence of that Ideal is not the forest as such but the being in close touch 
with Nature; to let her harmonics permeate the conscioTisneas and her 
calm soothe tbe restlessness of the mind. Hence it was the forest, 
which best snitol the type and the object of the instmetion in the days 
which evolTcl rsis; instruction which aimed at profound rather than 
at swift and idcrt thought; which cared not for lucid expoeition by the 
teacher, but presented to the pupU. a kernel of truth in a hard aheU, 
which ho must crack imassistod with bis own strong teeth if he would 
enjoy tbe kernel; if he conld not break the shell, he could go without 
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the fruit; instructioti wbicli thought less of aCGtuaulatioa of facts 
poured out into the pupil's memory than of the drawing out in him the 
faculty which could discoYer the truth, hidden beneath a mass of 
irrelcYancies; of such fruitful study the Hindu Asrama in the forest is 
the Bymbol".*"® 

KsmnlS Lethm*, 1925—Aunie Beuant, pp. 36-27. 



CHAPTER Vt. 

THE OEGANISATION' OP SECONDAET AiTD HIGHEE EDtTGATlON IS THE 
HEaHILANIC seats of LEAEKIKG. 

An idea of the ediicatioiuii organisation of the BrSbmanic seats of 
lefljfning can be formed, from an intelligent study of the Er?bma]^s and 
the Upanishads but more fully from that of the Srautasiitras, the 
Grhyasutras^ the Dharmashtras and the DharmasSstras. 

g 1 .—the lUPOBTANCE OF A TEACHEB IS EHnCATION. 

The Upanbhads fully recognise the futility of mere self-atndy. In 
the Katha tTpanishad the teacher is represented as indispensible to 
knowledge: “ Apart from the teacher there is no access here", The 

^lundaka Uimnishad says “Let him in order to understand this, 
take fuel in his hand and approach a Guru who is learned and dwells 
entirely in Brahman ”, Again, “ Not by self-study is the iltman realised, 
not by mental power, nor by amaEsing much infonnation ® That a 

teacher is necessary to disperse the mist of empirically acquired knowledge 
from our eyes is explained beautifully in the following passage from the 
ChJtndogya ITpanishad ; “ ® " Precisely, my dear Sir, as a man who baa 
been brought blind-fold from the country of Gsndhsra and then set at 
liberty in the desert, goes astray to the oast, north or south, because he 
has been brought thither blind-fold and blind-fold set at liberty; but 
after that some one has taken off the bondage and Ims told him " In tliis 
direction GJndhlra lies, go in this direction", instructed and prudent, 
asking the rood from Tillage to Tillage, he find his way home to GSndhiEra; 
even so the man, who in this world has met with a teacher becomes 
conscious, * To this {transitory world) shall I belong only until the time 
of my release, thereafter shall I go home,". In the Satapatha Samhita 
we are told that “ the pilferer of learning and hooks is bom dumb In 
the MahnbhUmta there is a story of Yayakrtn who studied the 
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Vedas without & Giiru and then had to suffer a lot of misery lor 
that. Indeed the Vedas cannot be wdlrend even from mere hooka 
(because of the accents), much less learnt. From a teacher alone one 
can learn the proper pronunciation. Hence it became tho custom that 
only f rom a teacher one should learn and the people believed that tho lore 
learned from a teacher could alone be Buccessful and beneficial. 

5 2.^—THE SELECTION AND ADMISSION OF STUDENTS. 

There was tho cuBtom of selecting students for admission into the 
school. According to Mann the teacher should select only ten classes 
of pupils for instruction—the son of one’s teacher, one who did personal 
sen’ii^, one who taught some other subject, a good man, a mim pure in 
mind and heart, a reliable friend, one Capable of comprehending 
and applying the knowledge acquired, a patron and a Tocluse. 
TJsanil Samhitl says; "An Acharya’a son, one who wishes to 

hear attentively, one who has given knowledge (in any other subject), 
a virtuous person, a person pure in body and mind, a relative, on© who 
is capable of understanding tho scripturoa, one who is liberal in giving 
away money, a good man and a kinsman—these ten should be taught 
according to the rules of religious teaching. A Kshatriya who^ is 
grateful, shorn of malice, inteUigeut and always doing good; a Vaisya, 
endowed with similar qualifications, a grateful BrJhmana, a non- 
injuriiig BrShmana, an intelligent Brflunana and a Bralunana doing 
good unto all—these six should also be taught by the leading twice-bom 
ones. Even though it be quite contrary to the established rules 
of religious inatruetion, when a Bipra, invested with the sacred thread 
by another, cornea he should ho taught. Instruction in the Vedas 
should be given to those only and not to any one else; so it is said.” 
According to Yjjfiabalkya Saiphit3 ^ " Tho grateful, the submissive, the 

intelUgent, the pure, those who do not suffer from mental and physical 
ailments, those who are shorn of jealousy, the good-natured, those who are 
clever in serving friends, those who distribute leomiiig and riches, are 
worthy of receiving religious instructions According to 5ukr:ich3rya^** 
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"one shonldj educate his own cblM as well as other’s children but not 
the offenders ”, From TJ^ua Sanihitil we learn that the student used 
to live in tbo ho use of hia teacher without hoing taught for some time. 
During this period the teacher had enough, opportunity to test or examine 
his pupU. He would give him matnictions in Tedic study only when 
bethought the pupO fit for it. If the pupil had anything wrong in 
his conduct the teacher during this one year would correct him his 
faults and then teach him. The Indian teacher was thus not a believer 
in making higher education open to all j he imparted instruction to a 
student only when he was duly qualified for it hy hia character and capacity, 
by Ms heredity and environment. To those times may be applied the 
□bservatioiifl made recently by Lord Hugh Cecil: Uniformity is the 

essence of any and every system, whereas infinite variety and infinite 
irregularities are the cbaracterijitics of people. The only education, 
therefore, that deserves the name or is really beneficial, is that which 
ministers to individual capacity and personality. When that connection 
and response are lacking, teaching and being taught arc a funeral waste of 

I 3.— TILE liflTIATIOK CEEEJIONT : THE SYMBOL OE AnUISaiOTT 

AS A STUDENT, 

In the Atharvaveda there is fl mystic hymn which deHCribea the 
Sun or the primeval principle, under the figure of a Br^hmana 
student who brings firewood (samidh) and alms for his teacher. 
This offering of sacrificial fire to a teacher became the regular way hy 
which a youth sought to ho recognised as his pupil and implied a desire 
to partake in his domestic sacrifleo and to accept the duty of helping to 
maintain it,^®'' This is the earliost referonco to Upanayanam. In the 
^atapotha BrShmana wc are given a line of teachers who have transmitted 
the sacrificial science to that This line is traced hack to 
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Prftjapati (tlie creator) and BtShmana Btndents are spoken of as gnarding 
their teacher, his house ami cattle, lest ho should be taken nway from 
tbetn. There are references also to a lad going to a teacher with 

firewooil in his hand and asking to become his piipil This hook contains 
an account of the Upanayana (imtiation) ceremony of a Br^thmnno 
student. He ia made to say to the preceptor '' t have ^me for 
hrabmacharya (studentship); let me he a brahmachlri (student)", The 
request to be received by the preceptor was to he duly mmlo *. e,, accord¬ 
ing to the Brhadaranyaka TJpamshrid with the words " Upairoyaham 
vahantamBefore receiving him, the teacher makes enquiry 
into hifl name, liis hirth and family, Satyak^ima Jnbala going to 
Gautama Hriridrumata said to him; *' 1 wish to become a brahmachlrin 
with you, Sir, May I come to yon, Sir ? " He said to him: “ of what 
family are you, my friend The manner of enquiry shows that 

it was made in a very indulgent fashion and the uncertainty regarding 
his parentage was not in actual practice admitted aa a bar to the 
teacher's acceptance of the pupil. 

The duties pertaining to his neav life are now impressed upon the 
student: " Put fuel into fire, Olcaneo internally with water. Do service. 

Do not sleep id daj-time,"*®’ He was enjoined to move along the Sun’s 
course after Him, symbolising the teaching to follow Nature and her forces 
as far as possible. He was made to tread on a stone •, be was to be ' firm 
like a stone’ and overcome his foes—the temptations within and the 
slanderers without. The food taken by him was to make him ‘ strong, 
long-fivcd and coverotl witli splendour’. The teacher then touches the 
chest of the boy with hia fingers upwards and repeats the words : ” Thy 
heart shaU dwell in my heart; my mind thou shall follow with all thy 
heart; may Brhaspati join thee to me. " "To me alone thou shait adhere. 
In me thy thoughts sliall dwell. Upon me thy veneration shall he hent. 
TVlien 1 speak thou shait be silent." " May I be dear to thee; let us 
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dweU here in brefitli and life." After the&e prayers for eonoerd the teacher 
bestows on Mm the bbasing. " The bliss in which the ?ire, the Sun, the 
Moon and the Waters go their way, even in that Miss go thon that way. 
Thou hast become the pupil of Breath. May ludra, Saraswatl and the 
Aswina heatow intellisenca on thee." For himself, the teacher prays that 
ho may through his pupil, " become rich in holy lustre." The ceremonial 
is eiiiaUy impressire in all the texts ; the only point of difference is that 
instead of styling him •' the pupO of life " one text has the reading "the 
pupil of Klma." 

In course of time the sacred thread came to be used for the performance 
of sacrifice. ***’ In the iSatapatha Biabmana’’” it ia told that the 
god and the father went to Prajapati, ivoaring the ‘sacrificial cord*: and also 
in tbeKaushitaki Upanishadthe all^onquered KausMtaki adores the 
Sun ftt its rise haring put on the 'sacrificial corP. The spiritaal significance 
of the details of the Upanayana ceremony is thus indicated in the Satapatha 
BrZhmana "The teacher lays his right band on the head of the pupil 

whereby he becomes proguaiit with him and then in the third night the 
embryo issues out of the teacher and being taugbt the SaTitri obtains true 
Brahmanhood ^ ® " He is like a divine creature born from lua teacher's 

mouth’*.* ^ ■ Saipkha Saiphita * ^ ’ says “Brnlimanaa, Kshatriyaa and Vaisyas 
are the three twiee^born castes: their second birth takes place on the occasion 
of putting on the girdle of sacrod rush. On his second birth symbolised 
by the wearing of the sacred girdle, the preceptor of a Brahmans, 
Kshatriya or Vaisya wlio imparts the Gayatrl Mantra, should be regarded 
as Mb father, while the Mantra itself should be looked upon as fulfilling the 
ofScQ of his mother. Until the commencement of his study of the 
Vedas, a BitThmana continues in the status of a Sodra j he becomes a 
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twice-born after that". VySsa SaniliitI sayii **BrIEhmamia. Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas are CflUed the twice-bom. Their first birth takes place when 
they are delivered of thjedr mother’s womb; their second, when they duly 
accept Gsyatri Mantra from their preceptors". Vasi^ha Sarphita 
says " Their first birth is from their mother and the secoml from the 
investiture of the sacred girdle. There (t, e. in the second birth) 
Savitri is the mother and the preceptor is said to bo the father. They 
call the preceptor the father because he gives instructions in the Vodm 
They quote the foUowing exampleIndeed the •virile energy of a 
man learned in spiritual science, is of two sorts, that which is above the 
navel and the other such is situated below; through that which is above 
the navel his offspring is produced when he invests one with the sacred 
thread and makes him holy. By that which resides below hia navel, 
the children of his body are produced on tbeb* moUier. Therefore they 
should never say to a Srotriya who teaches tlie Veda *Thon art 
destitute of a son ’. Himt quotes the following verse" There is no 
rdigioua rite for a child o£ the twice-born before he has been invested 
with the sacred girdle. His conduct sliall be known as equal to Uiat of 
a ^adi-a before his new birth from the Veda. (The above prohibition 
relates to all rites except those connected with libations of watM, the 
exclamation SwHhlt and the rites to departwl names) ” Vi^u Samhia 
says *^The birth of a child in its mother’s womb through the union of 
its parents, out of carnal desire, is a mere organic existence, which be 
has in common with the heasts. The Inrth which his teacher, conversant 
with the Vedas, effects for him, by nttcriiig the Ssvitri Mantra is the 
only true, deathless, decay less existence 

In the older Hpanishads we come across the prohibition to communi¬ 
cate a doctrine or ceremony to any one except a son or a pupil sdoptetl 
by the rite qf XJpanayonam, According to the Aitarcya Atanyaka ^ the 
mystical meaning of the combinationB of letters must be *' oommimicated 
to no one who is not a pupil, who has not been a pupU for a whole year, 
who does not propose himsdf to Imj a teacher". Again the Chindogya 
Upanishad *** states; "A father may, t herefore, tell that doctrine g., 
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tho doctrine o£ Brahman as the snn of the universo) to hia thlcst aon or 
to a worthy pupil. But no one should tail it to any body else, even 
if he gave him the whole sea-girt earth, full of treasure’*. In the 
Brhartiirntiyata Upanishad *»>* we are told that the ceremony of the 
mixed drinh, must he commumeated to none hut a son or a pupO. 
Similarly the SvetasTutiira Upanishad ^ ^ says: " This highest mystery 

in the Vedanta delivered in a former age should not be given to one 
whose passions have not been subdued nor to one who is not a son 
or who is not a pupil". And the MaitrSyoniya Upanishad: “Let 

no man preach this most secret doctrine to any one who is not his son 
or his pupO ”, So great was the importance put on this Upanaynnam that 
according to Vishnu Sainhite '* to suffer one’s self to remain uninitiated 
beyond the propw ag^limit (vratyata) is one of the Upapatakaa ”, and 
"such a Vrstya is to he avoided Hanu ® speaks in the same strain: 

" A Binhmana even in time of distress, must not bold any connection 
with these Vr^tyas, not duly expiated according to regulation, either 
by marriage or by Vcdic study ", 

We accordingly find men and gods talcing fuel in their bands and 
submitting to the conditions of pupilage. The Chuadogya Upanishad 
relates how Imlrn himself was obliged to live with Prajnpati as a pupil 
for 101 years in order to obtain the perfect instruction. In the 
Kausituki Upam'shad Aruni takes fuel in his band and becomes a 
pupil of Citra Gafigyayani. In the Brhodiiranyaka *®yG3rga says to 
Aiatas'atru; "Then let me come to you as a pupil”. In the Prasna 
Upanishad Sukesaa, SatyakSma, Sauiyayanin. Kausalya, Vaidsrbhi 
and Kabandhiii take fuel in their hands to become pupils of PippaLlda. 

At the time the evidence seems to indicate that a formal 

pupila-c was not absolutely binding in the earlier period. Thus in the 
ChJtudogya «« it is merely said that ” the knowledge which is gamed 
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from a teaclicr (as opposed to supernatuTal instruction by beasts, ^tc, 
geese or duclcs) Icnrls most certainly to tlie goal In another passage ’ 
the King Asrapati, instructs the six biShmanas who approach him with 
fuel in their hands anupaniya t. «*., without first admitting them as 
his pupil or demanding any preparatory rites In still another passage 
we read: "Tiiero lived once ^votaketu Aruneya. To him his 
father (Uddnlaka, the son of Aruna) said ^vetaketu, go to Bohool; for 
there is none belonging to our race^ darling, who not having studied 
the Veda is, as it wore, a bnlhmaiia by birth only Trom this rcmsjlE 
it may reastjuabiy be inferred that at that time entrance upon the life 
of a bi^hmana-studcnt while it was a commendable custom, was not 
yet universally enjoined upon fu'Shmanaa. Again in the BrhodlranyaVa 
Tajuabalkya instructs his wife ITaitreyl when she was not strictly hia 
pupil; he also teaches King Janaka when he was not strictly his 
pupil; he also imparts knowledge on the deepest problems (c. ff., in the 
conversation with Gargi) in the presence of a numerous circle of 
hearers; and only exceptionally, when he desires to explain to Art^ibhjga 
the mystery of the soul’s transmigration, docs ho retire with him 
into privacy. 

It is also evident from the passages just cited that it was possible 
in those days for a man to receive inEtruction from his father or from 
other teachers. Svetaketu did both.“*** The ^atapatha BrUlimana ' 
shows that the Brihmana was expected to instruct his own eon in both 
study and spiritual ritual aud furnishes an illustration of this in Varuna, 
the teacher of hia son Bhrgu. This fiict is also ijome out by the 
evidence of some of the names in the Yaipsa Brshmana of the Sama 
Veda and the Yaipsa or list of teachers of the Ssinkhyffyana Amnyoka.*'*® 
It should, however, be noted that these Vatp^is and those of the 
fiatapatha Brithmana also show that a father often preferred that his 
son shovdd have a famous teacher, 
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n § 4.'—TEE AGE TO COMMEKCE TKDIC STTIDIES. 

■M The A ^0 &t which Such studentship commenced pi^hshl^ Tfl,rie(l from 
iff time to time. Thus S\retakotu “began hia apprenticeship with a teacher 
I when he was twclre years of age According to Vishnu Pur3na *** 

■f the period from hirth to the fifth year was regarded as the time for 
play. After which tbe time for study commenced”. The inittation 
ceremony which marked the beginning of a boy's studcnt'-life was fixed 
by Ifatiu at tho 8tb, the 11th and the 12th year in the case of a 
Brnhmana,, Kshatriya or a Taisya boy rcspectirely. But it might take 
place between 8 and 16 in the case of a Brihmana, between 11 and 22 
in the case of Kshatriya and between 12 and 2i in the caso of Vaisya,**® 
Gautama says “The initiation of a Bi^Ehmana hoy shaO ordinarily 
take place in his 8th year. It may also be performed in tho ninth 
Or filth year for tho fulfilment of some particular wish. The number 
of years is to be calculated from conception. That inittation is the 

second birth...The initiation of a Kshatriya shall ordinarily 

I take place in the elcTcnth year after conception, and that of a Taisya 
in the twelvth. Up to the 16th year the time for tbe Ssvitri (initiation) 
of a BrShmana hoy has not passed. Nor (for the initiation) of a 
Kslmtriy.a up to the 20tli year. And tho limit for that of a Taisya 
extends two years beyond the latter term ", According to Tajilabillkya*'*® 
“tho Upanayana of a Briitimana is performed in tho eight year 
(continuing from the time) of conception, that of a Kshatriya, 
in the eleventh or according to the praeticea of the famiJv “ The 
period up to the sixteenth, twenty-second and the twenty-fourth is kid 
dowTi as the time for Upanayanam respectively for the Brahmana, 
Kshatriya and tlie Taisya According to Sarpluts ***’ the 

investiture of the foremost of tho twice-bom should take place La the 
I eighth year, either counting from tljo period of conception or from the 
I date of birth, according to the regulation laid down in one's own family 
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code of rites. Accortlmg to Vyasa, S^iya, Vasistha and 
Vishnu’•** Samhitas *'the son of a Briflimaiia should be invested wim 
the hky thread at the eighth year of hie age reckoned from the period of his 
intor-uterine Ufa. SimUarly, the investiture with the holy thread 
m the case of & K^atrija or Vaisya child should be made at the eleventh 
and twelvth year respectively 

The age fixed was no doubt re^detl as the ideal to he aimed at, 
though we°soe that considerahle latitude was provided for. A young 
BrShmanS was thus about seven years of age (according to our reckoning) 
when lie entered npon the obligations of atudentship and this age is tlmt 
which has been considered a suitable one by many educationists as then 
the brain has its physical form fully developed. It was expressly providcil 
in a later verse that a child should not bo made to recite Vedic verse before 
imtiation. Why a later ago was provided for Kshatriyas and Vaiyas sis 
not quite clear. They were of coutso, not expectwl to attain to the same 
proficiency in the Vedic lore as the young Brahmana, as ho olono could 
perform the sacrifical ritual, and certain portions of the sacred knowledge 
were reserved for him and their oonrse was, therefore, it may be supposed, 
not expected to last as long as his. But in this case we should Imve 
expected them to have started at the same time and to have left their 
studentship at an earlier age, especially as they bail also to learn their own 
particular crafts. It seems probable, however, that the difference in age 
was to emphasise the supposed mtoUectual superiority of the BrShmana 
who was thus ready to begin the study at a younger age than his non- 
BrShmana feUows ; or the difference was deemed necessary as tho young 
BrSlimaim in nine cases out of ten commenced his study at home with his 
father while his non-Biahmona fellows were to leave their home and to live 
with their teacher away from their parents or guardians, for which an older 
age was quite suitable. 

The Upanayana ceremony of a Bi^hmana takes place in spring, that of 
a Kshatriya in summer and that of a Vaisya in autumn.® ** 
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It may bo noted in thia connection tlmt a mystic significance was 
attached not only to the mimber of years but also to the particular seasons 
in which Todic initiation should take place. Thus according to Apastamisa 
a boy initiated in tbe seventh year shows progress in learning, while 
one who begins in the eighth year lives long, in tlie ninelh gels vigour, in 
Uio eleventh strength ; and the tenth and the twelfth make for prosperity. 
Similarly spring in India is the season of peace and plenty, summer is the 
time when the tropical sun is at the height of its power and glory, and 
autumn is the season for harvest, 

§ 5.—^THE TERIOD OF BTHDENTSIIIP, 

The period of studentship varied according to the aptitude of the pupil 
to learn and to the vow to Icam one or more Veitas. Mann savs ; 
"In bis preceptor's house, a brabmachirrm having practised the vow' of 
studying the three Tedas (Atliarva being included within the I,lgveda) 
for thirty-six years or for a half or for a quarter of that period neZssary 
to fully comprehend them ; or having studied (all the Yodas or two Yodaa 
or a single Veda, in the proper order of Mantra, BrShmana etc,, without 
the least deviation from liis vow shall enter the order of the householder'*. 
According to Ysjiahslkya SamhitS 'Tn studying each Yeda one 
sliould load the life of a reUgious student for tw'elve years or five years 
(at the lowest)*'. According to Gautama SarphitSI '^Each Toda should 
bo studied for ] 2 years ; or until it is thoroughly mastered and understood.’' 
Aocordiug to BaudhSyaua**® the total duration of studentship was twelve 
years for each Veda, at least one year for each division thereof and twenty- 
four, thirty-six or forly-eight years in all. Mann says elsewhere ; 
"A twiee-bom one shall reside for the first quarter of his life in the 
residence of his preceptor " (i. s., for 25 years, since according to smrlt, 
a hundred years is the ordained space of human existence).'** In the 
Mahabhltrata ■«< wo are told: “One should load a fourth of one's life 
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as a brahmscliSri’', Even after the regular term was over there was no 
reluctance to continue the study under the teacher. Sretaketn declares 
that a further resulenoe of two months every ye^r was advisablet forj by 
this means he had learnt more than during the period of his foimal 
stud cut ship. *** SuirSchilrya®^* says : “ *I shall Eve for one hundred 
years and enjoy life with wealth’—one should ever earn learning and 
wealth in this hope for twenty-live years or half or (quarter of 
that period.** TfV © need not he surprised at the long period of tivelve 
years which was considered necessary to become aci^uamted even with one 
Teda. Max Muller quotes from a letter which he received in 1S78 * 
from an Indian gentleman giving an account of the system as it was then : 
'*A student of ^gveda slikhSr if sharp and assiduous, takes about eight 
years to loirn the Dasngrauthas, the ten books which consist of (1) the 
Saipbit^s or the hymns ; (2j the Ei^hmauas, the prose treatises on sacridees 
etc.; (3) the A^anyakas; (4) the Grhyaslitraa, the rules on domestic 
ceremonies ; (5)—(10) the sis Augas, treatises on pronunciation, astronomy, 
ceremonial, grammar, etymology and metro, A pupil studies every day 
during the eight years, except on the holidays, the so-called auadhy-iya i. 
non-roadin? days. There being 300 days in a lunar year, the eight years 
would give h=m 2880 days. From these. 384 holidays have to be dcductefl, 
leaving him 2i9C work-days during the eight years. Now the ton books 
consist, on a rough calculation, of 29, 500 slokas, so that a student of the 
:&gveda has to learn about 12 s^kas a day, a sToka consisting of 
32 syllables**. 

But Svetflketu returned home after studying all the Vedas for 
12 years with hia preceptor. Upakosala OmSlSyana dwelt as a 
brahmachStln in the house of Satyakilma ,Tabula and “tended his fires for 

twelve years*’. Tliere also seems to lisve been longer terms than that of 

12 years, Satyaklma iipent a scries of years with his preceptor 
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duting 'which ** four hundred cows hod hecomo a thousand Studout' 
ship for thirty-two years is also mentioned and also for 101 years.*’® 
Megastbcuos who came to India in the fourth century B. C’. refers to 
Indian pupils spending thirty-soven years iu study. Indeed it was 
nlroacly Leing recognised that for the cultiTation of Vedic studies a 
long period of studentship was ncoessary. Iu the Taittiriya BrShmana* ’ ’ 
lyc rend : Bharadvaja liTed through three lives in-^f!ie state of a 

religious student. Indm approached him when he was lying old and 
decrepit and said to liim, ' BharodvSja, if I give thee a fourth life, 
how wilt thou employ it?’ *I will lead the life of a religtoufl 
studenthe replied. He (Indra) showed him three mountain-like 
objects, as it were unknown, IFrom each of them ho took a handful 
and calling to him, ' Bharadv^ja * said ; * Titese are the three Vedas, 
The Vedas are infinite. This is what thou hast studied during those 
three lives. Now there is another thing which thou hast not studied. 

Come and learn it. This is the universal science.He who knows 

this (ya evam Veda) conquers a world as great as he would gain by 
tho triple Veilic science”. Indra is said to have lived with Frajapati 
as a pupil for no less than 103 years. More often, as might naturally he 
oipecteJ, the realisation of tho knowledge of Brahman, with its hard 
conditions and pro-requisites, required the dedication of a whole life 
and not merely a part of it, Svetaketu * ’ ® coming homo after twelve 
years of studentship " conceited, considering himself well-read and 
stern ” and ignorant of the knowledge of Brahman was probably typical 
of such students as failed to attain tho highest knowledge during the 
comparatively brief period of their pupilage oud were deemed unworthy 
of that instruction. IJpnko^la Kamalnynna was probably another 
such student who inspite of his twelve years of austere studentship 
was not deemed worthy of that instruction by bis teacher. Ilonoo 
in some cases students chose to become Ufe-long pupils of their 
teacher.*’* Dak^ Sarphitn*’® says : " Two classes of brabmachlLrm have 
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been mentioned by the vrise in emriti. Tlic first is ’Ujiaburvanatfi (a pupil 
who wishes to puss on to the state of a householder); the second is Nai^ 
tliiba (one who Eres a Efo of perpetual ceEbacr and studentship). lie who 
after having' adopted the life of a householder^ becomes a rcli^^ioua 
student again,—is neither a Tatin nor a Tilnaprastbin, j he is divorced 
from all the S^sratnas”, According to the BjamlTyana the former 
is a Gauna hrahmacharin, while the latter is a Mukhya brahmaehirriu. 
According to Vy^Tsa Saiiihitil "The twiee-bom one who practises 
the vow of Tedic study for 36 years is an Upakuva^iaka ”, Life¬ 
long or perpetual students are also mentioned in Tiljflabillkyn, 
TJ^na, *■*’ Vyilsa, Hanu, Tasistha and Visnu Saiphitais. 
Indeed it is reasonable to assume that some of the moral attributes 
mslsted upon as essential pre-reqnlsitoB of instruction, being as they 
are, but the preparatory means to tlie high cat end of human life—the 
attainment of the knowledge of Brahman—belong to the last stages of a 
disciplined life, as the fruits of a long struggle, rather than to its first 
stage. They cannot bo regarded as the normal initial endowments with 
which a youthful student starts in his career. The epithets santa, dauta, 
uparata and the like are hardly applicable, for instance, to an immature 
stripling who has had no experience of the struggles and temptationa of 
life and of the ills that fleah is heir to 

This view is supported by several passages in the Upanisads in which 
the conception and scope of brahmacharya is widened so as to embrace, 
not merely the student*period proper, but the entire course of life, 
regulated hy the disciplines of the four successive stages or asraraas oa 
the way that leads to the Atman so that the whole of life was looked upon 
as an education for the Efe beyond. But many scholars like Deussen, 
Rhys Davids and Rev. "F, E. Keays deny the existence of the 
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£ucccsaiTo four ^sraiuas or etages in the age of the TJpani^’Is. But 
I>r. N. N. Liw **“ has adduced evidences which go to prove that the four 
(Esramas exfated as a firmly established institution as earlv as the time 
of the two oldest Upanisads—the Chnndogya and the Brhadaranyaka. 
Purthcr evidences are avaihiblc which go to show that the hnowiedge 
aimed at in tbe Upani^ds implies the application of the whole life, 
through all its stages. Thus in the Chitndogya TTpanisad the 
brabmach^in is exhorted after completing hi a studentship, to become a 
householder (kuiumhe sthitwa) and attain fruition in a life of self-study 
and Eelf-discipUuc. In another passage tbo observances of the last 
three asramae such as sacrifices, vow of silence, fasting and living an 
nTtchorite'a life in the forest are recognised as being ultimately but forms 
of hrabmneharya as the underlying principle of life. In tho Eena 
TJpaui^d asceticism, self-restraint, and sacrifice (tapag, dsma and 
karman) arc specified as the preliminary conditions (pratisthah) of the 
Brahmi Upanisad of the real mystical doctrine which reveals 
Brahman. In tho Eathopani^d ali the Votlos, all the practices 
of tapas and brahmacharya are described as means by which the One 
(Brahman) is to be sought as the final aim. 

That the acquisition of knowledge was not always confined to the 
first period of life is also evident from a few concrete examples, ^vetaketu 
Amnoya, on reporting to his father Gautama, the imperfect character 
of tho inslmction ho received from him ns proved by his inability to 
answer romc questions put to him by the king (rajanya) Fravahana 
JaivSli w IS thus told by bis father ; “ You know me, child, that whatever 

I know, I told you. But come, we shall go thither and dwell there as 
students ’h Qnutama then goes to tho king who asks him" Gautama, 
do you wish (for instruetion from me) in the proper way ? ” Gautama 
replied : “ 1 come to you as a pupil", There are other examples which 

point to temporary oounoctions between teachers and elderly pupils or 
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housoholtlers, for tbe impartinu of the knowledge of some speolBl doctritiea 
nnd troths. In the Erbadliranynka Upamsad^Tajfiahnlkya instructs 
Mftitreyi, Jaoakaj Gitrgi and ArtabhSga. In the ChiTiidogj'a Upanisfid *** 
" five great householders and fivo great tlieologiajas ■*—Priichinasala 
AupamanjraTaj Satyaynjoa Paulust Indradyumna llhlinavcya, Jana 
Snrkarlik.^a and Budila Asvatarasvi—first go for same special 
instruction to UJdakka Arnnl The latter dimdent as to the fullness 
of his knowledge of the subject went with them to Aswa]^)atL 
Kaikcya as the best teacher for the purpose. In the Muni^ka *>■ 
TTpanisfld Satinnka who is described as great householder (HabUsHlah) 
approaches Angiraa for instruction. In tho Cbandogya UpnniMd 
Njirflda approaches BanatkuniSra after completing the period of ordinary 
studentship during wliicb bo has studied a Tariety of subjects, and says; "I, 
sir, have learnt ail the mantras, but do not yet know what rrtman is In 
another passage “»* Indra grows old in learning at tho bouse of bis 
preceptor. In the MababhiTrata®'’® we are told of Kacba, son of Brhaspati, 
who approached Sukra and agreed to remain with him as a student for 
1,000 years. 


§ fi. COSDITIOyS AKD BUriES OP STTnESTSHlP. 


"We shall now consider the conditions and duties of studentship. 

fa) Se^idenee in ihe ieaefter’s loKse —The first condition was 
that the student should live in the house of his teacher. Even the 
AtherTaveda refers to this condition in the phrase " If we have dwelt 
in studentshipIt is also referred to in the S;itapatha Brlhmana 
as also in the Aitaroya and Tattiriya Bi^hmanas. The Chsndogya 
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TJpanisad applies to the stadcnt the epithets "achUrya-lciila-Tasm ” 
and "ante-visin'*.’®* The latter epithet is also used in the Brhada 
ranyakn and Taittiidya Upaiiisads. Eesidenco in the house of the 

preceptor is referred to also in Mann, Hint, VySSa, Visnu’^^ 
and Vasistha’^® Samhiiia. Mann says : " Let not the rising or setting 
sun find the brahmachlrin within the precincts of a village ”, Thus the 
student must bo in Iris preceptor's house before the sun sets and shonld not 
quit it for a Tillage before the sun rises in the morning, WhOe on duty in 
his preceptor's honse the brahmaoharin was free from all fear of injury 
or death. “The Brahml delirered the cjrcatures oTer to Death, the 
hrahmaebirin alone He did not deljTer oTor to hiTiii ", 

In this connection wo shall do well to bear in mind that the modern 
oilucators recognise two factors in education: (1) the internal and 
(2) the external. The first includes all the congenital tendencies and 
innate capacities of the child. The second is the child's environment. We 
have seen that early Hindu teachers by deTeloping the docti-mo of 
Adhikura took into consideration the tastes and innate capacities or 
potentialities of the child. They also clearly saw the far-reaching effect 
of the child's enTironment on bis education. Hence as soon as the mind 
began to develop the child was translated from his home to an atmosphere 
where ho could breathe freely moral health and strength and which whs, 
therefore, most faronrable to the development of a spiritual life which 
concerned the Hindus more than anything else. Indeed the cheerfulness 
and calmness of the school environment, the peace that reigned there and 
the orderly and pure life lived by every one there, were stimulating to a 
healthy and pure life in the student. In fact, the principle underlying 
the ancient Brlhmajiic educational system is the same that urges the 
modern educators to advocate the system of Residential Universities. But 
as the student lived in the house of his preceptor as one of his family and 
breathed there the atmosphere of his own home, the ancient Hindu 
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residential system Tras free from, most of the defects and artifLAnlities 
\?hjch take from the ralue of the modem Boarding Schools ai d Reaideiitial 
Universities. In this respect the Hindu residential system was also 
superior to the Buddhist residential system in the monasteries. This 
ancient Hindu system still sutrives in our toll. 

But reddence with the teacher was not a compulsory condition of 
studentsiiip in all etlucational institutions. Day-scholars were also 
admitted to instruction. We read of Prince Junha of Benares setting up 
independent house for himsoU from which he attended the College at 
Taxila (Jat. IT. 90). We read of ‘a country Brahmin' who finishing his 
studies in the three Tedas and the eighteen sciences under a famous 
teacher in Benares, stopped on there to look after his estate, married and 
become a regular Ivouso-holder. And yet he was allowed to continue his 
studies as an external student. He could however come but two or 
three times every day to listen to his mastci''a tcaaliinga" owing to the 
obstructions of his mischievous wife who always feigned sickness whenever 
he wanted to get away to the school. A similer case is that of ‘a young 
Brahmin from a foreign land' who while studying as one of the 5.0 
pupils of a famous teacher in Benares, "fell in love with a woman and 
made her his wife. Though he continued to live on in Benares he failed 
two or three times in his attendance on the master^’. Sometimes he was 
so worried and harassed by hia unmanageable wife that ho absontod 
himself altogether from waiting on the master. "Some seven or eight 
days later he renewed his attendances" when his maater gave him 
ntieBsniy instruction after which ho "paid no heed to his wife’s capnoea”, 
while hia wife also "ceased from that time forward from her naughtiucs?. 
There vs another inslonce of a student being handicapped in his studies 
by the wicked ways of hia wife. (J3t, I, 403 ; I. 30'J ; I hid., 301-303). 

(b) Begging flfws.—It was the usual rule for the brahmaebsrin to 
go about hegging for hit ieaeher. In the ChSndogya Upamsad”* 
while the householders Sannaka KSpoya and Ahhipratarin Kaksaseni 
were being waited on at their meal a religious student hogged of them. 
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The ^tapatba BrShmana"*® else refers to the brahmacharta begi^ing fcr 
alma as well as the AtliarTaTeda,* ^» It is also dear from the Stapntha 
Biahmana that begging was prescribed for the student to produce 
in him a proper spirit of humili^ : « Haring made himself poor, as it 

were, and become deToiil of shame he begs aimsApastamba, ® * • 
Hanu, UsanS, Sambarts, *** Vyjsa, Sjipkliya, ya^fs|iia 
Tisnu »«rHarIt and YajSabaIkya SamhitJts also refer to begging 

alms as the duty of tho student, ** If in health, a brabmach^rin fails to 
beg alms for serai days in succession, he must do the penauace of an 
Arakirni (of broken row) ® ® In the Middle Ages in Europe wo read 
of some students in the ITniversities subsisting by means of bogging ; but 
India far surpassed that by making it a rule for all students. A biahmana 
student sball beg alms, pronouncing the term ‘bhahat' in the Hrst part, a 
kshatriya (should use the term 'bhabat*) in the middle and a raisya 
(should use the term ^bhabat’j in the end (of his begging fomulse).* 

He shall beg alms first of bis own mother or sister or mother's sister 
or of any other womau who miglit not insult him with a refusal, He 
should beg alms from those who are giren to Vodic study, the celebration 
of sacrifices and are intent on the performance of the duties of their 
respective castes and orders. ’•* He shall not beg alma of bis preceptor's 
famCy nor of his cognates and relations. *** la the absence of any other 
householder, ho shall heg alms, learing each preceeding one of these 
persons. *** In the absence of (fit persons of whom the Vedas give the 
brahmachSrin the sanction to bog alms) let him, silent and seH-controUed, 
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beg itlmn of the whole Tillage (i of all the four castes) without repeating 
the proper formolse of begging. UsanS Samhite *** says : *' It is said 
that one may recoire alms from all of bis caste or from all caatee but he 
ahouU shun the outcastes*'. Sinpkha®*’ and Yajflabalkya*®" SaiphitSs, 
however, lay down that a brahmachSriii should heg alms of brshmanaa 
alone 

Ho should collect daily food (which a brahmachSria may take) 
except salt and what is stale,**® Even while tn distress, the acceptance 
of any wealth except the alms Is prohibiteii.’^**® 

All articles obtslned by begging should bo undeceitfully made over 
to the preceptor.®*^ In the event of the preceptor being absent from 
his house, articles of fare obtained by begging, should be mode over to 
his wife or son or to a senior fellow-sludenL*** 

(c) T^iidinff tie soared fires ,—^Another of his duties was to tend 
the sacred fires. Epako^la tended the sacred fi^res for twelve years and 
yet his teacher docs not allow him to return home, but goes away 
on a journey without baving taugbt him.®'** Looking after the 
sacrificial fires is also mentioned in the ^atapatlia BrHhtnana."** 
Elsewhere in the same work®** the duty of the bralunachlrin is stated to 
he to “ put on fuel/' the spiritual significance of which is also explained, 
vie., *' to enkindle the mind with fire, with holy lustre." Manu,®*® 
Tajnabslkya,®*’ Hltrit,®*® Gautamo,®*® and .Saipkhya®“» 

SaipbitHs also enjoin the student to tend the sacred fire. The 
MababhUraU*®® also enjoins the student to tend the sacred fire, 
Hanu®*® says, "In health, if a brahmachnrln fails to kindle the 
sacrificial fire with the fuel of samidh twigs for seTcn days in succession 
he must do the penance of an Avakimi (of broken vow).” 
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((i) Tehdiiiff the Teachers* ITjjmss.*—T ending the house of the teaclier 
was also one of the dutioa. In the Satapatha BrShmana**"* we read 
*• wherefore the students gtiami their teacher, his house and the cattle,” 
In the Chandogya TTpanisad*®* Satyakama is sent away with the 
teacher's cattle into a distant country whore he remains for a 
series of years during which four hundred cows had become a thousand* 
The duty of guarding the teaohei’s cattle and giszing them in the 
pastures is also referred to in the Snipkhsyana Aranyaka.®'® In the 
Aitareya Aranyaka*®’ Taruksya guards bis teacher's cows for a 
whole year. The HSrit SaTjihittl* * ® also asks the student to offer 
unto his preceptor pitchorfuls of water and morsels of grass 
for his cow. According to SaTphita®* '* ” he should daily bring 

pitchorfuls of water, kusagrass, fiowers and eacriflcial fuels," According 
to Manu®"“ "the brahmaehSrin shall fetch pitch erf uls of water, 
flowers, cow-dung, clay and kusa grass as much as his preceptor might 
reiiuire every day.” In the Mahabharota®* we find that Aruni is 
working on the field of his teacher and Upamanyii ie grazing the cattle 
of his teacher. In the same work®*® we find that Kacha is grazing the 
cattle of his teacher Sukra and bringing flowers for his teacher's daughter 
Devayoni. 

(^) Seroiiiff the teacher iy word, miad —According 

to Manu®*® the brahmacharin should "do what is conducive 
to the good of his preceptor each day." As by digging { the earth) 
with a digging instrument one gets water, so by faithfully serving 
him, a pupil acquires (all) the knowledge which is contained in the 
guru.*** According to Yajfiabillkya SaiphiKl*** "the service of 
the preceptor learis ono to immortality.” ** He should secure the 
preceptor's well-heing by his body and mind, words and deeds.”®** 
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also asks tlie stndent to do good onto Ms preceptor^s family 
by thought, word and deed. According to Samrarta Saiphite*®* “Being 
invested iritli the sacred thread, a vipra should always do good unto 
his preceptor." According to TySsa Samhits**® "He should devote 
himself to the good of his teacher," According to 83mkhs Samhita*’® 

“ Humble in spirit and without arrogance, be should do only what is 4 

good and benedcml to his preceptor.and carry out hU 

behests." According to Vispu Saijdiita*^*^ he shall do what is pleasant 
and beneficial^to his preceptor. According to the Jaina sacred texts*’* 
the pupU should avoid doing acts unpleasant and disrespectful to his 
teacher. According to Gautama Samhits*’* "of all the stages of life 
that of the brahmach^n entails the perpetual service of one’s 
preceptor." Together with and after these acts of service, ** in the 
time remaining over from work for the teacher " (Guroh karmatiseso 
ba) the pupil should prosecute bis studies,*’* 

§ 7. EbOULATIOKB OOVBBKINO fiTDHEKT-llnB. 

Let US now consider the variouB regulations governing the life of ' 
the student in the teacher’s bouse. 

(a) Early risiMp'.—Hisciplme was held of much greater value than 
instruction and the most important work of the educator was to help the 
student to get into on orderly routine of life. One such discipline consisted 
in early rising. Thus we are told " he should duly perform the Sondhja 
ailoratiou in the morning when the stars are still visiMe."*’* " A brabma- 
chSrin having quitted his bed early in the morning and having bathed and 
performed the Homa should accost self-controlled his preceptor,"*’* 

"If the sun rises, seeing Mm asleep, out of wilful laziness let him 
mutter the Glyatri mantra and fast for a whole day,”*” " Indeed a 

sleeping brahmachlTriD roused from his sleep by the sun, if he fails to 
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do this peoaucc is asaociatod with a great sm/'* Kslidss also emphasises 
the habit of the student in getting up in the small hours of Ihe morning, 
nilipa was awaken^ in the morning bv the Vedic chant of the young 
students iu the hermitage, Kumudbati the I^aga princess got from Kakutsa 
(I, e.t Kuia) a son named Atithi just as the intellect acquires clearness form 
the last quarter of the night,^^* 

In JStaka (I. 436) we read of a school of for biahnia:9a students in 
Bennies who “had a cock that crowed betimes and roused tbem to their 
studies/* When, the trained cock diedi a second cock was obtained which 
“bad heea bred in a cemetary and had thus no knowledge of times and 
seasons and used to crow casually, at midnight, the young brShmaus fell 
to their studies, so that by dawn they were tired out and could not for 
sleepiness keep their attention on the subject already learnt (gnhit 
attbanampi) ; and when he fell a-crowing in broad day they did not get a 
chance of quiet for repeating their lessions. And as it was the cock's 
crowing at midnight and by (lay which had brought their studies to a 
standstill, they took the bird and wrung its neck”. Wo may note in 
passing that this passage also proves that there was time for the private 
study of the students which they spent on repeating new lessons and 


revising old ones. 

(h) I’riiye?*.—Another discipline consisted in the worship of the Sun 
as the universal spirit. We have nmnorous references in the Ted as* 
to the three worships in the day—morning, midday and evening — iu the 
Barphitn as well as in the BrShmana portiou. In the Arauyaka*®'' we have 
not merely the worship of the Savitr, but dear reforentse to twilight 
worship (sandhya). Manu says " Both in the moming and in the evening, 
let the student pure and self-controlled, mutter the Gsyatri and pray, 
sitting in a holy place/'*"’ The Mahabharata*®’ also enjoins the 
student to pray to the Sun in the morning and to Agni in the evening. 
The Visnu.*** BambarU*"* and XTsanS”* saiphitas also enjoin the 
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Btudent to pocform the tnro rites of santlliya erery day, Standing 
he shall perform tlie momiog sandhyS and the evening sandhya 
seated."**^ Aocortling to Gautama Samhita*** "one should perform 
the daily sdndhyils outaido one's roomii, The rite of morning sandhy^ 
should be performed standing} while tliut of the evening snndhyS 
should he performed in perfect sileucet till the appearance of the stars 
and planets in the hoaTons.” 

Prof. James in his " Talks to Teacher on Psychology ” speaks very 
highly of the practice of morntji^ And evening praters among the Hindn 
students. Not only does it help to train up the boy in right moral conduct 
but also to sLimnlate his preconscious thought. A modern writer*®* 
lias said that as the child is incapahle of forming abstract religions 
conceptions, tbe training during this period "should he of the heart 
rather than of the bead and perhaps even more of the hand, I'.er., a 
training in doing, or in other words, taking part in religious forms," 
So in initiating the child early to religious forms and practicoa the 
Hindu system met the demands of the nature of the child most 
effectively. Indeed the main purpose of these worships and the prayers 
used in them was to remind the individual that bis success in life and 
spiritual welfare depended on his energies running into line with the 
principles of the life universal. This U illustrated'by the Gayatri hymn 
with which handfuls of water are to bo offered to the Sun.**® 'We 
meditate on that adorable effulgence of the lord Savitr from whom wo 
derive the stimulus for our mental strivings and our activitioi/ The 
hymn is so worded that it could be applied as motive power to tbe student 
of whatever grade, whether he worships a personal god or the universal 
spirit. Tlio object of these hymns was to establish a habit of rightemisness, 
apart from iatellectual conviction, by working on the sub'ConsciouB region 
of the mind. 

(c) JafA.—To relieve nervous tension in a tropical country like 
India and to obtain physical purity which Was intimately connected 
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I With mental pniity the student was enjoined to take regular hatbs 
j every day. According to Manu*®^ the (religions’) student should 
I take his bath every day; according to Tisnu Saipbita*®® twice a day, 
while according to Yasistha Sarnhita*®* and SSmancIakiya NltisJIrs®®* 
thrice a day, *' He who takes Ms food without taking his bath, sboold 
recite the G^yatrl one hundred and eight times.*®* **He should 
never take such a bath as would remove the filth of his boily.*’*®* 

He must not remove the dirt in his body except in a calamity and 
must not sport in water.”*®’ The idea was that the student should 
not he ovor-zoalous in bathing so as to beautify his person, Ucnce 
TTsann SaijihitS*®* lays down that ”ho should daily wash his limbs and 
paste them with earth.” 

The hymns to the waters repealed by him at his bath not only remind 
him of the universal water which flow in all the stroaxnfi from the Ganges 
onwards, but also of his si os and tranagressioas, committed in eating forbid¬ 
den food (fed by the waters) wMoh might excite wrong passions, in drinking 
or in accepting things from greed. He might bathe in a mountain ravine, 
but he saw in it the mighty Ganges or the winding JamunS, or even the 
confluence of tho seven streams familiar to him from the Vedic ago 
onwanls.*®® The waters that waahod. him reminded him of the vast ocean 
and of the herbs which grew near the milky hrtne when the Moon shed 
her silver radtance on. it and cured many a benumbed limb and aching 
heart. Everywhere he learnt to identify his interests with those of Nature’s 
eternal forces. 

(d) Dress .—^Then come tho regulations about the dress of tho 
student, ** The brohmaohSTins (of the three social orders) w hall 
respectively wear hempen, silken and woolen cloths.”*®* “A twice- 
born one should put on an excellent white piece of cotton or silk cloth 
without hole but quite different from the one used before/**®^ 
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Aocording to Vasistlia*®** "the weBring cloth of a bc3hmaim sball be 
white (aucI) spotless j that of a ksbatnya dyed with madder; that of a 
vaisya dyed with turmerio or made of raw silk. The imdyed cotton 
doth (is) for all (religions students)". 

" They shall respectirely put on upper sheets (uttarlya) rcspoctiTely 
made of the skins of the antelope, ruru (a sp^ies of deer) and goat.*’^®“ 
"Pot the twice^bom one, the sacred skin of a black antelope has been 
described as the doth for coTcring the upper part of the body. In 
its absence, the akin of a rum deer is allowed to bo used.*'*®^ 
Bl[mkhya**>* and Tise-u***® SaipMtSs j>rescrihe a dccr-skin, a tiger-skin 
and a goat's skin for the first tliree orders respectively, Vasistha***^ 
prescribes the skin of a black antelope, the skin of a spotted deer, cow-skin 
or he-goat's skin ^respecttvely. Prom the hymns used at the initiation 
oeremeny we learn that the antelope skin kept him from forgetting wbat 
he had learnt—apparently a reference to its power of retaining the human 
force which we now call electricity. 

" The girdle of a brftbmana (student) shall be made of throe strings 
of Mnnj? grass*®® evenly and smoothly tied, that of a kshatriya 
shall he made of murha fibre"*®® tied in the shape of a bow-string 
and that of a vaisya shall he made of hemp*^® twists* “—symbolical 
of tile professions to be followed in each case in the next stage of life. " In 
the absence of munjl grass, etc,, the girdles (of brShmapas, ksbatriyas 
and Taisyas) shall be made respectively of the fibres of ku&,*“ 
ash wan taka and valvaja, consisting of one, three or five ties (according 
to the family custom), each tie being tied with three strings of such 
fibre-thread"*^® 


"One should always wear the sacred thread,”*'* “The holy 
thread of a biahma^ia shall be made of three strings of cotton thread. 
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that of A ksbatriya wUh. three strings of hempen thread and that of a 
valsya with throe strings of woolen thread, suspended from the 
upper part of the hody."*^® The sacrel thread shontd -extend 
from the left shoulder to the hottom of the riglit arm.*®* 

The student was invested with a staflP ‘ for the sAke of a long life 
of holiness, and of holy lustre It symholiaed his entermg a long 
sacrificial period. “The stafi was to ho made of yilva or pallia wood*®’’ 
for a brnhmana student, symbolical of sacrodness bqiI purity; of Tata 
or the catechu wood*®* for the kshatriya, whose wtdespreoding arms 
giving shade and shelter represented his functions; and in the case 
of the Taisya of the udumvaca,*®® reminding ono of strength and 
increase’'.*** According to Samkhya Samhitl *®® the sacrc'd rods of 
these tliree orders should be respectively made of par^a, pippala and 
vilvA woo l. Visnu*®* however allows aO the twice-born to use a 
staff nmdo of pnlAla, khadir and udamvara if they like. The staif of a 
briihmnna shall lio made of a height ao as to reach to tlie hair of his head, 
that of A tcsIiAtriya shall bo of a height so as to reach his forehearl, while 
that of A vaisya shall bo of a height so as to reach the tip of his 
nose.*®* According to Siitpkhya Saijihita*®* the staff should roach 
respect iTely their liair, ears and forehead in height. According the Siitpkhya 
Saiphita*®* the stall should be whole-skinne<l,*®* unbent**® and unhumt. 
According to Manu*®® besides this, it should he beautiful to look 
at, not eaten into hy worms and uncreatiTe of terror to any person. 


The shavbg of the lioad, except the tuft of hair on the crown, 
should bo done hy a hrahmacharm.*®® According to Vi^u*®* and 
Vasistha SaTphilis*** a religious student shall wear eithor matte I 
locks or a tuft of hair on the crown of his hea;l. A twicc-born one should 
always tie up the tuft of hair on Ills crown. *’*®® 
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Aecon-ling to and SaTphitSs a girdle, n staff, 

a liolj? tbroad or a IcHtaandalvi (ewer) l>rokea or spoiled liy use, slicmld 
be tliTown into water, and one should take a new one, consecrated with 
the mantra. 

He should not he covered with too much clothing;*®* he should 
renounce personal decorations.*®® He should nut put on ctdour;*®’ 
he should not Buoint hia eyes;**® he should uot oil hb hod?;**® 
he shovdd not ruh his hotly;**® he should not shave be should 
not see his face in a mirror;**^ lie sUunld not use garlands of 
flowers.*** He should forswear Ihe use of scents;*** he should 
not use sandal paste;**® he should not wear shoes;**® Ho should 
not use umbrellas;**’ be should not ruh his teeth;**® he should 
not have clean finger, nails and teeth.* Ho should avoid clean 
teeth ;*^® hut this does not prove tliat the student had dirty teeth— 
only personal beauty is to bo avoided, for, we are told*®^ that he 
should use a piece of wood for cleansing tho teeth. But according 
to HHiit*"® the student should .not rub his teeth with woixl after 
having r‘nsel his mouth at the time of bathuig, Tho prohibltLon in 
Gautama* “ ® of not cleansing the teeth in the presence of the preceptor also 
shows that the students did not possess dirty teeth. 

(e) Food ,—Then come the regulations about the food of tlie 
student. The student should daily support himself with a portion of 
the food adiuired liy hogging,*** He should, however, take hia ftxMl 

*»" II, flj. *»* XXnt.^. *•» AitanjjB AraiiyiLkB V, 

111 SatiibiW T. 2S. Aitarejn V. M&nD IL 178. 

*** Aitsrrjrii Arsnyaka T; llano II. 173 ; Tijflibilkya I. 33 j tJiniiS. IC. 1(J; VtSss I, 28; 

SamkLja lit. 12 j Yn^ijthi Til; Vijeu 2XVIII. H. 

*** AitsKjs iranyikaT ; III, IS ; Taiijtks TU, 

*** Aitareyn T, **» Aitnrsjs Aritiyskn V, 

**f TJiatia III, ao j \yutL i. as, 

*** AitD»Ta ini^iynlM T j Ifjmu IT. 177 j HSi-It I[I. 8 j tTiinS III, ItJ; Vylsi 1. 2ff. 

Skinbartu I. 5 ; Gnotami U, 

*** Jfann II. 177 ; nSrlt Ill. 8 ; Tyfisa I, 21) ; Sumbnrtn 1, 5 } GactuDU TI, 

*** VyS^a, 1. 2&. '**• Mann II 17S ; Hirfl! 111. 8 ; Uiani III. IR i Gnntania IL 

**’' Mnnu IT. 173 ; Hapit ITT. 8 ; Ulani JTL 17 j Gnntama 11. *** tliAnS Tfl. 20. 

**-* Toitt. Brilh. 1[I. *«« Vniijtha TIT. *ii Hlplt Ill. 6. 

*“111.7, *” Ch. II. *“HArUI. 69, 
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with tbe prcTious permission of his preceptor.*^^ “lie slionld dnily 
adore hia food and tnko it iTithout spcakmg ill of it; on seeing it bo 
shoaM be delighted and bappj and should welcome it with laudation.'* 
For saya Mann'*®’ "Food daily worahipped, gives strength and 
vitality. TJnworabippwl food destroys both the worlds of tbe partaker.” 

The prayer at his meal is as follows : * Oh Savita, lord and first causo 
of production. I see before me tbe visible effects of thy work (satyam) 
amidst the mystery of the things unseen (rtyam). Ob water, thou art 
the symbol of the mystery of eternity, being at tbe bottom of all creation 
and tbe cover of all, encompassing all in thy infinite expanse. I tnke 
Ibis food for tbe upkeep of the vital airs in the body, with a drop of 
moistcaing water to prepare the alimontory system for its work. May 
tbe food 1 take bo an offering to univeraal Brahman so that I may be 
fetl with the waters of everlasting lifeTbe food, says another hy mn , 
is of good. In the highest sense of the word, everything in this world 
is either food or the feeder. Water is the food. Fire the feeder; life's 
duration U the food for the feefler, this body, Earth is the food for the 
feeder, spaco (JtkSsa).**®* The food and the feeder depend on each otbor. 
He who realises this becomes ono with food as well as with tbe feeder; 
he feeds on all things that are and is free, 

Having drawn a circular figure first, he should place the vessel 
on it and eat till tbo recitation of the fonnulee amidiDpidhan, etc., at 
tho end of his meal.**® 

Ho should eat bis meal sitting with his face towards the 
east,^^* He who eats his meal with his face towards the east 
acquires longevity; by taking his meal with bis face toworJs tho 
south a person acquires fame. He who takes his meal witli hia face 
tume<l towards the west acquires opulence ; by eating with his face turned 

**• Hartt I. 58 ; TJjnabalkyii I, 31 ; VySs* I, 31 j Tijnn XXVllI. lO ; Siiikbya III. 8 ; 

Gsntama 11 \ Vil, 

* •• HarTt L 60 j Mana II. 54 } TliSabiaky* 1. 31. IL 65. 

Twit, tTp, III, 7-9, 

* * • Tai It. Up.,—Attmannam aliaiiiadnSdah.kAjaino! bSmarOpy ann Auol, araii■ .aha^p 

vi^vata litaTaiiatDabfajabhaf'aiD. 

HlrTt I. 64. *•! Maaa H. Si; Sifpkhya m. 8 ; Savbarta I. 11, 
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towards tlie soutb, ho acquires Irutlifiiinefis,'* **“ Hsrit Saipliita lays 
ilown tliat “ ho should daily take hia meal with hia face directed towards 
the eaat or the south. Eut he aliotxld never eat facing the north," 

He should take hia meala abstaining from speech, *®* 

Vasis^a Saiphits says Eight mouthfuls form the meal of an 
ascotiOj sixteen that of a hermit, thirty-two that of a housoholiler and an 
unlimited quantity that of a religious student. ” " An ox, a student and 

a btiihuiaJja who boa kindled the sacred fire, Can do their work if they 
eat; without eating (much), they cannot do it." TySeJi SaijiUita 
lays down ; "A single meal, which is not iu compatible with the spirit of 
brahmachurya is wiiat is enjoined to he taken hy tbe student, erery 
day", Mann preaori 1)03 two meals ; hut says ho "Let Mm not tuko 
a third meal during the intorval of bis morning and evening ones." 
Manu says "Let him avoid over*eatiug ", Eor says he i *’<> ** Over¬ 
eating brings on ill health, shortens the duration of life, proves hostile 
to acts (sacrifices) which lead to heaven, is sinful and condemned by men. 
Hence let him avoid over-eatiug." Hirit speaks in the same strain : 
"Taking too mueh or bad food is destructive of health, longevity, 
attainment of the celestial region and virtue and is eoudemned by the 
community. Therefore it should be avoided ", According to Gautama 
Sanihil,^ * t a ir |jg appetite is fully satififioii 

He shall rise up from hie dinner just as he has taken his fill, without 
casting any greedy look on the food left unconsumed", Indeed true 
discipline consifits iq withdrawing tho mind from senac-objectB, inat.ead 
of merely chocking the senses. The BhUgabat Gita forbids gluttony because 
over-eating stands in the way of sucoosa in the practices of Yoga*’* i, <»., 
control of tho mind. 


Maun n. 52. ***1,62. 

Hirlt I, 5S : I. 01; Sftinbatta L 11 j TijilubUlkyn I. 31 y Gantuim It. 

*** Ch. 11, Viiiijttii VI, **T I gji 

***11. 50, *»fl 11.57. 

*T»cb. ri. ^ 

*T« FltysiaaUstQ Togeti iu BW?. Gia Alotuunal. uhan.lm]ai™n ys™ a[.ar*«™i 
in JuksnptftU, I. 50. (Sec Z. D. M. G., for 1000., p. 043). 
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He iiiiould not take only cooked rice *'* nor that which is the 
residue of another’a me.'iL *” According to YrEjnahivIkyA and 
Vi^u he can take the residue of tho food of his prt^epfcor only. 
He should not, however, taite iho residue of his preceptor’s food willingly 
for medicinal purposes.*’* " Xor should ho take the residue of the 
food eaten by his guru's son*’® or wife *'.*“0 Yirjfiabillkya**^ says “ while 
a brahmnchatiu, one should not partake of boiled rice brought from 
ulBewhere utJess he suffers from any disease. And a hrUhamana only is 
allovred to take food as he Mkos*whon invited on the occasion of a sraddha, 
provided he docs not break his vow”. Maun *** 3a3's " A brahmacb^rin 

having been invited to a repast given in connection with a srUJdha offered 
to the deities may take to bis satisfaction (mticleH of food which do not 
soil the TOW of a rowist) ; invited to a repast hi conneetion with a srUddha 
offeroil to the manes, bo may take to bis satisfaction such food, which a 
rsi may eat (nir^Hra grains and such like food-stuff which a holy sage 
usually takes in his hermitage) without incurring the sin of eating the 
food given by one and the same person ; thereby his vow is not nnllifled ". 
According to VyHsa Sarnhitii *** “he may dine in connection with a 
pitr ^iiddha if thereto invited by a person without any disqualifioation 
and if hia pre€^aptor approves of it. But a kshatriya or a vaiiya brahnia- 
chUria Is not authorised to partake of a srilddha repast given by a single 
person Samharta Sarphitll,*** however, lays down that “ a hrahmacUarin, 
who eats boiled rice of a parson suffering from the impurity of birth or 
that at the firnt srUdflha or that at the monthly (srSddba) should get himself 
purifled (by fasting) for threo nights”. According to Yisiju **“ and 
Sftmkhya *** Saiphitus he should avoid meals on the ocoaaion of a sraddha 
ceremony. 

He shonld avoid flesh ;**’ specially of aquatic creaturee; **• he should 


‘ VjftM I, 31. *»* Vj^asa I. 31 i Mann H, 56 ; TijSaljftlJjyB T, 33. **» L 33, 

XXXTII. 11. *‘r* C^fcnSm, 21, Vijpa XXVin. 33. j GanUma TL 

*"« Gitatiima n. *** 132. *** 11,188-89, L 33. 

***1.21 ‘••XXVm.ll *<-111.12. 

**’ Ahareya Xrauyala MnatidL 177 ; Tajtlabllkyi 1. 33; Sambarta I, 6 ; Tijpu 
XXVlll, ll. 

*** T*itb Brahnmpi n, S, 7. 
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avoid meat-diet he bHouW not take lioney.**® If however a student 
happens to take somehow meat or honey he should after performing PrSjii- 
patya, be purified by a monfiji-homn.*®^ He should not take articles of 
sweet taste which require an acid flavonr when stale.*®® He should 
avoid prepared bctel-loftf.*“* He should not take artificial silt*"* 
and rweet juice.*®® Ho should refrain from taking aU kinds of stile 
food.*”® 


(f) Steep ,—^According to Mann/"’ Harit*"® and Sainkhya*"" 

Sniphitas the student should He on the bare ground. According to 
Vasis^ia Saipbitri*®** he should avoid sleep on a cot/According to 
Gautama®®* and he should sleep on a lower bed than that 

of his preceptor and should rise before and sleep after his preceptor.*"* 

According Satapatim Brahm'uj^a*"" he should not sleep in day time/®* 
Manu*®’ and Vi^u*®“ Sanihilas say—" If the sun goes down without the 
knowledge of the brahmnchiirin finding him rcfiting in bed out of laziness, let 
him mutter the Gayatrl mantra and fast for a whole day." Indeed according 
to the Mahribhlirnta sleeping at sandhya shortens life.*®" Sanibarta 
Sanihitn*'® lays down that if a brahmach^iu, on any occasion, sleeps during 
the day, in a healthy state, be should after bathing and adoring tlie 
sun, recite the GSyatii one hundred and eight times. 

(g) Celilacy, The greatest restraint was as regards the seiual impulses. 
Herein the Aryans were strong as compared with their enemies the 
Dasyus who are laughed at as sisnadevsh’/^ * a term which YlTaka interprets 


*"• eamfcliya IIL 12 j Gnaiam^ II. 

*■» Miinti ri. 177 : rajilbBlkya T. 32 [ Samlut* I 5 ; SSrnfabra 
11 } Gaatamh II. 
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ns 'mem of looae sexual habits’. Elsewhere we are told that the Aryans were 
able to vanquish the united army of the Asuias eutlrely by their brahma- 
charya tapos, i, e,f the stability of;character arising from the curbing of 
the sexual impolsea.’^® The TaiUiriya Brahmaua,® * * ^ therefore, enjoins 
the student to observe the vow of continence. Acconiing to Harit®** 
and VySsa®®® Saqihitils the student should lead a celibate life. “He 
should rofruiu from sexual intercourse.® According to Tajfiabillkya®’^^ 
be should always avoid women. UsauS Sanihitil® lays down that he 
should studiously avoid maidens, lilanu*^* says—“Let the student refrain 
from visiting women." " Lot Mm renounce embracing and casting lustful 
eyes on females,”®*® Vatsyayana*“says—“ In Ms boybool, one should 
devote himself to education and other equipments as the means of 
securing worldly objects in after life. He should observe absolute 
celibacy till he completea his education.” Sambarla Saijihita®** says 
“ A student who being stricken with lust knows a woman should, being 
observant of regulations, perform the distressing penance of Pr&jSpatya.” 

stu dents, were, however, not unknown. Kautllya in his 
ArtbasaBtra®** refers to “married, students studying abroad” The ^ ^ 
JltakiLS also refer to married students who continued their studies at 
Benares os external students (Jiltaka I. 463; I. 300; Ibid., 301-02). 
Lastly, we may irefer to tbo instance of a teaebraf of SOO students at 
Benares who selects by a special teat one of them for the hand of his 
grown-up daughter. With some teachers “ there was a custom that if 
there should bo a daughter ripe for marriage she should bo given to the 
eldest pupil” (Jstaka III. 18; VI. 347), 

“ Let Mm sleep always alone, and let him not oast his seed (by 
any unnatural moans). A lustful casting of one®a seed kills one’s 
vow. Tndewi deliberate acts resulting in loss of seed were regarded as 

acts of theft and of murder of cmhiyo.*®® And- the killing of linman 


*** Tail, AnnjHka IL 1. 

*1*1.23(1,28, 

* '* Harll m. B ; Gaatama n j Yim XSVlIL 11. 
*i*in,10, *1*11.177, 
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seed. (TlrjahatjrS) was as beioons a bid as the slaughter of a brri1iinan& or 
the murder of a foetus,**® Ereti unconscious emisaion of the vital 
fluid has its expiatory rites; for it iniplieil not only loss of health and 
strength, and shortening of life, hut also loss of intellectual and spiritual 
power. It was thus a sin against ludra, Agni and BrliospatL**’ 
A brlhniana student who has unuitQntioaaUy spout himself in sleep, 
shall hnthe and worship the suu and thrice mutter the ttik running 
as Pimarm&m, etc. *** According to Sainvarta Saijihitft**® **a 
brahmachitrin who knowingly discharges his seminal fluid, thoulil 
perform the expiation consequent on the breach of the vow; an I 
if unknowingly, he should he pnrifled by bathijig,’' According 
to Vi^u SaijihitS*®® **a wilful evacuation of semen by a 
brahmacharin is pronounced as the breach of the vow by pious 
Brahma vudins. Having committed this sin ho shall put on the skin 
of an ass and hi^ at seven houses, confessing his gviilt, Por a year 
be fihsU live on what be shall obtain by thus begging every day and 
bathe three times a day whereby he shall regain his purity,'* " Ilaving 
unconsciously spent his seed in a dream, a brahmacharin shall iiatlie, 
and worship the sun and tliree times recite the PuiiarmSm etc,, 
verse whereby he shall regain his purity.”*®^ 

“ So essential was the virtue of continence *' remarks Professor 
Tenkateswara*®® " that hrahmacharya came to denote both continence and 
stuilcntship. All our texts agree that discipline is more important tbnti 
study. Agni granted Gaya the power to know the Vedaa without study, 
simply as the result of his austerity, chastity, observances, vows and the 
grace of the gurus.*®* How to make sure of hrahmacharya and to steer 

*** t?oiiipfcre the lui of offences in ths TTsoimr^n, Tho do^paei an BrnhinahnWS, 
Tmn&hntjS nnd TTfyshntyft, Ts-tliS VrUtinhAtyl ovain ajn bbnbali yah 
ayonau ivtnh eiB-ba« (T, A. IT. 8, 2). A no tTih jj&yaiatn in Tnitt, Sam-, 
tl, 1, KnfmS^lnirjaliaj&t jo SpQtS irn muiyato, nnd ynd arfSehtno 
YfH^ntutySyl'^j tasmftt mnclijato (T. A. tl, 8. 3), 

*•* Tnit. Amfijaka II. 6, 

»*» Mnnti 11 , 181 . 1 . 28 . 

xicvin, 48.50, ■»* vi?iieaXxvnr.5U 

'»» Itdina Cnltutn Tbroogh th« Ago?, Tol. I pp. 138-40. 
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clear of passions and temptations irhen yonth passed into adolescence* This 
subject was one of ani^ioua care azaon^ the ancients. Idanu baa a simple 
recipe *for coUQtori'ictmg sexual inclinations anl the prenmtare awakening 
of tbe sexual impulse, ' Give the mind absorbing work and the body 
plentiful exercise in the open air Sexual ideas breed in the darkness 
of the closed room and in the luxury of oomfortable beds and belongings. 
Hence the unanimous condemnation in all the scriptures Hindu, Huddhist 
and Jatna, of unguents and perfumesj flowers and high seats, ti(*ds, 
saiulal, music etc., which capture the mind tliroogh the gateways of the 
senses. Some of the texts like the Aouglta,'**^ forbid secular music even 
b) the family man, on the ground that it would stimulate the senses to an 
undue extent. Further, the young men were to go out for alms and 
do other work of a strenuous and tiring nature A story in the Paiisya- 
prirbn of the MahjbhJTrftta illustrates this somewhat Spartan rigonr and 
the privations to which stnilents were inuroL Iiastly, they wero trained up 
to regard with a brotherly eye all the tender-eyed maidens of the 
neighborirhocwl who bestowe;! alms, and the guru's wife and other 
members of bis household, with whom they were on familiar terms. This 
Hindu system was thus a contrast to the Egyptian. In the latter, the 
sight of strange girh was to be avoided ; in the former ladies were lookml 
on as moiliers and sisters, so that the carnal Idea was put out of place 
inspite of social freedom. The only exception was in the Buddhist and 
,Tnlna monasteries, where yoxmg men lived in bands and the vice of 
homosexuality appears to have prevailed, as in modern times in hostels 
and boarding houses, as described by navelook Ellis. 

(b) Menial ciiJ moral dweipfiae.—Tho Gopstha Br5hmB?^a“^« 
rc^^uires the brahmachJirin to overcome the same passions, vi*., caste* 
prido (brahma-vapcliasam), fume, sleep, anger, bragging, personal beauty 
and fragrance which arc correlate*! respectively with tho antelope, the 
teacher, the python, the boar, tho water, maidens, trees and plants. If 
he clothes himself in the skin of the antelope, he obtains 


**• S. D. E. V«l. Vni. jt, aOfi. Compare Gfrat«i&B IT, 13 aod Mann IT. 178, 
Studio* ia tbft Poychology ol Sox, Vol p. 97. 
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LraUmaTarchasam; if be works for hia teacher, he obtaina fame for 
the tatter j if though sleepy, he abstains from sleep, he obtains the 
sleep that is In the python; if humhle in spirit, he does not injure 
any one in auger, ho obtains the anger that is in the Iroar; if he does 
not perform braggart tricks in the water, he obtains the braggadocio 
that is in the vrater; if he does not look at a naked maiden, he obtains 
the beauty that is in the maiden; if he does not smell plants and trees, 
after having cut them, he becomes himself fragrant.*®^ 

He should have control over bis senses,®**Ho should curb his 
tongne,®®® appetite and arms”,**® He should renounca lust,®** 
anger,®*® discontent,®*’ greed,*** fear,®** hatred,®*® falHohood,®*"' 
pride (njana),®*" idleness,®*® mada,*®® moha,®®* cbapalat3,®®® 
wicknednesB,®®’ envy,*®* malice,®*® useless conversation,®®® idle 
gossips®lewd talk,®®® obscene words,®*® sloop®®'* (too much sleeping), 
idle glances at the sun,®** idle strolls,®®® ignorane*!,®®* abusive 
Hnguage.®** harsh words,®®® detracting other people,®®® calumny,®*’ 
scandal,®*® mtcsdcati'-'ii, ® * ® looking at women,®’* conversing with 
women,®wUh sutlias®’* and with notorious impure persons,®''® 


AthRTifavedik—Bloomfield, p. 111, ••• JJanu H. 178 ; Dioni IH 1&. 
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injuring oilier people,®'* hurtful feelingSt®^* femalo coniparty,®^® 
thieTifih propeualliiefl nnd service of the Mean.®^^ Ho should he 
impaitial,^^* of sweet apooch*^® end devout in spirit.®Ho should 
abstain from ridiii'' on horses and elephauta.®®’^ He should forego 
the use of Tuhicles of all kinds,®'* He was not to run when it 
rained, or to tread on gold or on the lotus flower; he was to 
refrain from voiding rheum or committing nuifiaance in the mass of 
waters intended for bathing in."®®® He must avoid dauciug®®* and 
singing,®®* He should abstain from playing on muaical instruments,®®® 
He should rofraLn from all music.®®’ He should avoid gambling,®"® 
He should renounce gambling with dice.®"® Mann®®® saysLet 
him (the lirabmacbarin) refrain from killing animals and doing injury 
tothem.According to UMnii®®® ho should studiously avoid the 
destruction of small animals. According to Gautama®*® he sliould 
renounce all killing propensities. 

That some of these rules were actually enforced is evident from the 
case of Prince Ayu who was expelled from the school by Chyavnn for 
having killed a bird with au arrow near by. Even the roysl visitors 
had to observe the rules of discipliuo while in the school compouTid, 
King Husmnuta had to withdraw bis arrow aimed at a deer at the request 
of the liermit teacher. When in quest of llama Eharata startwl for 
Oiiitrakuta hill ho did not dare to enter the hermitage of Varadwfija 
with his troops hut asked thorn to stay at a respectful distance uf two 
miles lest they caused disturbance (asraraapli^a) there,®®* 

*»* uiana III, 18. ‘t* Vispn 5?rFIlL 11, 

"V» Sittiikby* nr. 12. Gantnma O, 'C‘^Bni m, 20. 

Uiftna m. 15 ; Vjla, I. 36. VySiB I. S8, 

•*i HUrTt 111, 9. *"■ Guntumi II. 

*Tiiilt. AratiyakB I. 30 j 11, S, 7 ( Taitt. Saixi., 11. 1. 

** HirTi nr. a ■, niwi in. 17 J Ty5« t 28 5 S5ir.ikh)'a III, 12 j Vjj?ii XXVlIt 11 j 
Mann IT, 178. 

■*» HirTt ni. S ! trianii III, 17 t Uiani HI. 20 ■. TySaa I, 28 ; Slraltlija HI. 12 i n-nu 
XXVI1111; Mbdu II. 178. *•* Ulanl Ul, 17. 
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AH tlieae conditions of studentsliip and rules goTeming Vedio 
studies Eceni to lie very sevore to na now; they seem to have nmLle the 
life of the student miacrahle, as he was denied all worldly pleasures and 
liaii to live a beggar’s or a menial's life In the house of a stranger. 

^ Indeed, such restrictions might kUl cheerfalneas hut they materially 
helped in the attammeut of the spiritual ideal of the then education. 
They made students highly moral in conduct anti respectful in beliavioiir. 
In doing physical labour at the teacher's house, on his field and pasture, 
tlie students developed their lUnbs and muscles in the fresh air and 
sunlight. The moral side r^eivetl direct training in the morning and 
evening prayers, in the study of the religious texts and in the performance 
of the sacrificial rltnal. The intellectual aide was touched in hearing 
explanations of mantras and hymns, in the observation of K at lire and the 
preparation of the material at the sacrifice, domestic or public. Mem€*ry 
and imagmalion received the greatest attcntioHi as from start 
to finish, lessons were learnt by heart and ag varioiis mystical ideas 
about deities and gods were heard from the tenclicrs. In fact the 
marvellous and elaborate system of sacrifictjs were the product of the 
incomparable flights of tho imagination of the priesthood. TVe may laugh 
at the old hraUmachitri not taking sweets, living in a lonely place, having 
light meals, turning away his ears from music, etc. j but onless the bodily 
senses are trained up and controlled in some such way, it is impossible for n 
human being to check bis actions and dcflires. Indeed by means of 
these external practices and regulations, it was sought to develop 
in the young pupils those internal conditions (pratyBsamia or direct 
as opposed to brdiya) or mental and moral attributes which, would 
afterwards fit them for being taught the highest know lego. 3uch a 
regulated life results in inner freedom ” which cannpt como off by 
itself or at will. Philosophers havo proved tlmt the unit of change 
is both jdiyslcal and spiritual and that the one prece^les the ether. You 
c.iiinrjt begin at the top. The bodily unit is the place where you cnt i 
commence a change and make a slovv but sure progress till in course 
of time you find your mind as well as your body WJmpletely transformed. 
Hence tbe auclent Hindus croatod such an ntmospherc as kept the 
ai.n of bis stay in tlie teaclier's house brightly before the pupil’s eye 
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Ornd BS such cr^tod a necessity for Lkim to put forth, ^reat voluDtaiy 
effort to accomplish it. Educationists tell us that to atimuLite the 
effort on the jiart of the pupil and to enlist it in line with our aim 
are the chief purposes of teaching. Pcstalozzi did not gi^c so much 
importaoce to “interest” in education as to “ self-effort” on the part 
of the student. The Hindus then were so far successful in their attempU, 
though the effort of the student was accompanied with something like 
ascetic gloom. 

§ B. RngCECT TO TEACnER. 

Tliere were rules bIgo for the respect due from pupil to teacher. 
Respect to teacher Was also a part of Asoka’s Law of Fioty. ® * Strict 
uhodicnce was enjoined unless tlio tertcher ordered the pupil to commit 
crimL-s which iuTolvovl loss of caste, Even having been reprimanded 
hy his preceptor, he should not make any reply in retort, nor go away 
oven when driven away hy the former. iVyUsa I. 27). ” An infringement 

of tlic preceptor's order makes all studies of the Tedas ahoiti%e. Hence one 
should study them in a submissive spirit." 

He should not cleanse hia teeth or prick his eni>holes or stretch or 
screw up his legs or sit with his chin supporting on his hand or laugh or 
yawn or contort hia limbs or twist his body, in the presence of his 
preceptor (Gautama 111 By the side of his preceptor he shall eat food 
and wear garments inferior to those of his preceptor. By the side of 

his preceptor ho sliall always occupy a lower bed or seat, He shall 

lie dowii In a lower hod than that of his preceptor and sleep after he has 

slept, leaving his be,l before be rises, He should avoid sitting on 
the same beil or seat with his preceptor or at a place where his preceptor 
sits;®®! "except in a boat, or in a carriage"''* or on a stone 
sl ib""'»* or in a biiUock cart, “in a rourt-yard or in the terrace of a building 
or a large mattress of reeds ."*>o* " He must not sit with his gum when 

Mi U(«t Edict IX ; Minor E«k Kdicl il ApMUmba I, 1. 

MI Vr*sa,I. 3fl. 

AIrhii 1L W8. 

•M ManQll. 1£>4; MatSbliftmto, Adirarbn, Mrt ^ Trl^a XXV 111. 18.13 j 

•« Mana IL 119^VijJi XXVm. 37 ; Gsiit«ns IL “ * Vijpu XXVm. 28. 

, tl«H *"* Ibid, Hmn IL2M. 
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tbe wind will be blowing from hia direction to that of bis gum or Ibe 
oonlrary; while iu bis company he must not sny anytbmg which is 
inauclible to his guru/’®^* 


Scrying a preceptor consists in hearing hia behests from a lower seat 
and in meekly And faithfully carrying them out. “ Ue should not 
seri'c the preceptor (liy the iuteryention of another) while he stands aloof 
nor o'bcn he (himself) is angry, nor vrben a woman is near ; if he is seated 
in a carriage or on a (raiscfl) seat he shouhl get down and salute Ills 
preceptor." A disciple should stand up at the sight of his preceptor'*^® 
and follow lilm wbenevor he goes out. " Inlerrogatccl by his preceptor, 
lie should give true and correct answer to his queries, sit down to study 
whenever be may be pleased to direct him in that behalf and do 
uotlimg hut what is pleasant and beneficial to Mm. ” » Likmvise be 

should he! are towanls his preceptor’s wife, oi* friends and 

relations.® ’ * " After performing his santlhya he shall salute his preceptor. 

He sliall simultaneously catch hold of the two feet of Jib preceptor with his 
two hands, the right foot with the right hand and the left foot with the 
left hand. After salutation he shall mention his own name (as I am such 
and such) and add the word *Bhos' at the end of his address.”"^’ 

One should c5atch hold of one’s preceptor's feet every day when first 
meeting him."” He must not speak to his preceptor when lie is 
Jiimself sitting, slanding, lying down, eating or averting bis fncc. If his 
preceptor sits, let Mm speak to him, standing up ; if he walks, advancing 
towards him ; if he comes towards him, meeting him j if he runs, running 
after him ; turning round BO as to meet him, if his face is averted 
(Vispu 20 ; Mann II, 197). Approaching him, if he is at n distance; 
leaning to him, if he bo in a reclining posture. Before bis eyes, let ' 
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him not Bit bi a ctifeleas manner. “ ® * lie shall not nttor his preceptor’s 
name even at his back. Let him not pronounce his name without line 

respoct. Let him not imitate hia Bpeech, gait anti marmor. Let 
him not wilfully leap over the shadow of his preceptor. Let him tiot 
in any way hurt or injure an 5ch&rya (and. an expounder of the Vedas). 

Let him leave the pl-ico where his guru is caUimnised or lightly spoken 
of. ** ® “A caluumiator of his own guru shall be born as an ass ; and a 
vilifier of his own guru shall bu a dog in his next birth i for having 
wrongfully enjoyed the property of his own guru, be shall bo bora as a 
worm / one who is envious of bis guru’s excellence shall take his birth as 
an insect in liis next incarnation “ Having used angry words to 

his preceptor one should bathe at morning, noon and evening each day, 
live in a thatched cottage of dry Ijiavcs and on roots and bnlhs of tlie 
forest, wearing largo clotted hairs, lie down on hare ground in the night, 
enter a village for alms, proclaiming his guilt to all and sundry. Por 
twelve years he should live the life of penance, ” For having angrily 

roared nnto a preceptor ho should practise the ahove-mentioued 
penance, Without the permission of his preceptor, lot him not apeak 
to Ilia relatives, parents otc. Even if a preceptor communicates only 
one letter to a disciple, there is no article on earth, by presenting which bo 
may be free from his debt. He who doea not regard a preceptor, 
the giver of even one letter, is horn among the chaijdalag, after having 
gone through a hundred births in the canine species. *** According to 
Kautilya’s ArthasSstra the student should he devoted to his teacher even at 
the cost of his own life or in the absonco of his teacher, to the teacher’s son 
or to an elder class-mate. Again “the tesacber shall inv/iriobly he 

respected.”* "As a student bis teacher, a son his father and a servant his 
master, the king shall follow (the high-priost), ” One should not sit on 
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important 8«ats before the preceptor nor being arrogantj distort bSs sayiiigs 
tbrongli (false) ressoning, ” AccoriUng to Sukricbarya “the JIoharTa 
or preceptor (of the king) like the father (of the king) is to sit on the aapiB 
kind of good Heats.” We get a bright example of demotion and ohoiUenoe 
to the teacher in the clifiracters of Aruni, TTpamanyu and Efcalabva, ‘ 

Show him the respect of a gum, if a preceptor'a pr^'ceptor is 
arriyed. On a preceptor*a son, junior or equal to him in years, 

happening to ho Ilia tutor, he shall pay the same reflpe<rt to him as to his 
own preceptor. ” Tho says that one must tre^it a teacher^s son 
just as the teacher himself/’ **■* A preceptor's wife happening to bo 
young, a dificiplc should not touch her feet during an act of obciaa'scc ; 
but returning from a sojourn in a distant country, he may ho nllowed to 
catch hold of her feet on the first day; on all subsequent days, be 
shall simply accost her without clasping her feet. He should not 
address the soufl or wife of his preceptor hy their names and ayoid using 
any harsh language. *** 

If R teacher dies, one should not read the Vedas fop three nights. 

A man remains unclean for tiirec days on the death of a spiritual preceptor 
or of a wife or son of his spiritual preceptor.**® One becomes purified 
in one night, if the wife or son of Ms teacher or his upiblbyityR or a fellow- 
student or a pupil ta dead. On the death of his preceptor, unto a 
qualified son of bis or rmto his widow or unto a cognate of his. Ho 
shall behave as his preceptor. Tlie property of hachelors learning 
the Yedas shall on their death be taken by their precepturs. *** 

A development of the rules regulating the conduct of the pupil to his 
preceptor was the ezhaltation of the teacher to siicfi a position of 


**• SnkrSDfttBSirs, Ch. Ill. linai 32C-27. 
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revoronce tliat he waa trorshipped by hiJi pupil. In the schools of 
early Tedanta, the teacher or guru was always one who was himself 
Bupposol to have tDachod emaucipatioa and thus to have come to the 
realisation that ho is Brahmati. lu hia devotion or bhakti for Braliman, 
it was but n short stop for the pupil to feel blmkli also for the guru who 
was thus identified with Brahman. This is referred to as early im the 
SvetasvataraUpanisad hut it received a great emphasia in all the 
chief Bhakti sects, A spiritual gmdc and a teacher are to he particularly 
adored. A teacher is the foremost of idl supeirioTs. Of one's 

two fathers, the progenitor and the teacher of the Vedas, more honoured 
is the teacher of the Vtwlas in ns much as the birth of a twico-hom one in 
the knowledge of Brahman is the only abiding existence both in this 
world and the next. The pupil should consider his preceptor as his 

father and mother ; he must not grieve them by saying ‘I am indebted 
to none’. “ = s One's mother, father and preceptor are called one’s great 
gurus.**"® One must perpetually serve them. Let him obey thmr 

commands. Let him do what ia pleasant and beneficial to them.®®" 

Without their leave he sliould not do anything, """ “ Let him consUutly 

do what is good to his parents and specially what condnccs to the comfort 
of his preceptor. The satisfaction of those three is the consummation of 
all tapas (penitential austerities).” Serving these cnnstitiites the 
highest tapas; without their permission let him not practise any other 

piety."* *" “ These three represent the three regions, the three orders of 

society. They are the three Vedas, they are the three fires. The father is 
the household fire, the mother is the ceremonial fire, the preceptor 
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is tho spiTittial fire. These three fires are the most glorious in the 
world.” ”A householder who does not commit any folly in respect of 
these conquers the three regions j effulgent as a god, he even in his mortal 
frame, is onabled to enjoy the felicity of heaven.” By moans of 
devotion to his father he conquers the middle world (firmament) and by 
devotion to his preceptor he attains to the region of Brabn^. 
Oommendable are all the acts of him by whom these three arc respected. 
T’ntite are the acts of him by whom theso three are dishonoured. 

By worshipping Iiis preceptor alone and not so much through the merit 
of oblations, homa or fireworship. that a brahmach3rin can attain to 
heaven. This was, of course, an honour paid to a religious tcacbcr 
hut it had an effect upon the relation of all pupils and teachers and helps 
to explain tlie high respect which Indian students of today have even for a 
teacher of secular subjects. 


§ 9. TEE ASNrAL TERM. 


The sossion (or annual term) began in the rainy or cold season wben 
the boat was less intense, The commencement (of Yedic study) must 
take place on the full moon day either of the montlis of Asardha, Sriiva^ 
or Bhiilra.” In the Rjlinayaija*'?* we are told that "brltlimaQns of 
the Sama school are waiting for the month of Bhadra which is the time 
for beginning their Yedic studies". According to Gautama Sambita*^* 
one should read the Votlas In the months of SrSvana and Bhiklra or during 
the five months tho sim follows tho southern course. Vasistha 
Saiphitft®^ ® says ; *‘The Upakarman (the rite preparatory to Vo,lie studv) 
shaU he done on the full moon day of the month of Sravona or PraustUa- 
pada”. According to Yisnu Saiphita the rite of Upakarman is to be 
performed on the full moon day of the month of Srilviuja and Bhadra. 
Por we are told*^"* that it was then that the horbs appeared amid tho glaitl 
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grass and all N^ature smUed with the pnlsation of a fresh life. This 
was also the commencement of the Vedic year, when the frogs broke into a 
croaking harmony and when the Vedic students returned to their chant. 
According to Tirjfbbalkya "wben medicinal herbs grow on the full 
moon day of ^rlTraiai or on a day under the SrSTana asteidsm or on the 
fifth day of Hasta asteriBrn (name of the 13th lunar mansion consisting 
of five stars) one should begin the study of the Vedas", The TJpakartoon 
rite was performed annually before the commencement of the study of 
the Veda. “Having kindled the sacred fire he (the student} shall 
offer oblations to the deities and the sacred metres. Having made oblations 
to the sacred metresj haTring made the br^hmo^s utter words of well- 
being and after having fed them with curd he shall continue the Vedic 
study for four months and a half and then perform the XTtsarga (a 
dedicatory rite performed auuually after the conipletion of the ViHia)." 

“ After ft study of four months and a half *' says the Visfl.u ^ 

“ the rite of TTtsarga shall be done, outside the town, in respect of the 
Yodos which have been completely studied and not in respect of those 
whoso studies have not then been completed". According to UsanI 
Saijihlt^ "after a study of four months and a half in a holy place, one 
should perform the dedicatory rite of the Vedas under the constellation of 
Pusya. Or he should do it in the first part of the first day of the month 
of MSglia'’. According to Yjtjfiabnlkya 8arahit3 "On a day under 
the Hob ini asterism in the month of Pous or on an Astaka tithi, one 
should near water, at the outskirt of a village, duly consecrate one's 
Vedic studies". 

After the Utsarga rite the twIce-bom ones should study the Vedas 
in the light fortnight*In the dark fortnight a person should study 
the VedilDgas and the PniSlnas.®** According to Vasistha Sarahila (Ch, 51.) 

after the Utsarga rite he shall study the Vedas during the light fortnight 
and the VodSngas at pleasure. Acconliag to Vi^u SaTphitfi,*®" however. 
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tbe VedHngas should not bo studied between the rites of TJtsorga and 
Upaharman.” 

Tbe length of tbe anirnnl term to bo spent in Tfhiic study was thus 
usually four months and a though the term may be two 

months,*five months,**® five months and a half or six months and 
a half*"* and six months*’^ in duration. 

§ 10. DATS OF NOS-SirDY. 

During the academic year there were numerous holidays and 
interruption of study. Thus at Upakarman and at Utsarga the Vedas 
should not be studied for three days.*®* The study should bo stopped for 
one whole day or night on dmabasya.*»» The Vedas should not be studied 
on the new moon day j* ** according to Gautama (Ch. XVI.) for two days 
from the day of the new moon; on tbe full moon day ;*•* on the fourteenth 
day of the two fortnights ;*** on the eighth day of the two fortnights ;**^ 
on the twelfth day of the fortnight;*** on the day of solar eclipse ;**" 
or for three days on the solar eclipse (for brulimaija students) when 
the sun is observed to bo surroumled by a ring of haloe ^ on the 
day of lunar eclipse;''** or for three days on the lunar eclipse (for 
br^bmaiia students);"'** when the moon is obsorvod to be surrounded 
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by a ring of baloQ;’*'* OH the iaDCtiou of the seasons {u b., on the 
Pratipada day of Ohailra. SravB^,a and Agrabayana)at tU 

termination of the seasons j’os unnatutal season of 

on the MahanaTsmi day;’“* on the third day of tho bright baU 
Vai^klia;"^”^ on tho sovenlh day of the fortnight m the mon 
M3gha; on the Rathya Saptaml;”^ on the Bharaiji ;7 ^ * oh 
A stakas;’^* on the birth of the king's son for three days (for biiv :^9a 
students only)-^^ on the death of tbo king of one's - 

the day of tho hoisting or throwing down of the ® 

It is interesting to foDow the reasons assigned for these breaks 

Manu says that study in the prohibited lunar days 

the health of the teacher or of the student and did not con uce ^ ^ 

growth of learning. The first day of tho fortnight was 

most olijectionable and wo have reference to this in the Ramitya 

where SitiT is deseribod as emaciated * even as the 

who hahitimlly studies on the first day of tho fortnight . Aso^ ^ 

bis Pillar Inscription T, attaches special importance to these day . ^ 

which be forbids tho castration of bulls and the killing o b 
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Dun^tarapy* forest where ho was banishod, 

"« li- M1 p™ii|»tpnbJto,r* *"»• 
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riUwliat^*im°* probablv in tbo 

tbrnn/l tTcJag sboi^ not ba atudied an (be (oUairug occasions ;_For 

of thft Vftfln ?*3 e Ti * or a srotrlya atiiclj’ing the S'lme brancb 

Tte v!^ b ”.V' (W in. 7i ; Tnslstbc SI). 

Tbo Vela, shoubl not bo studiea on (be dantb of s t^icbcf's son or 
^Vand""*-tr^'T ‘tudied for one wholo 

tL^n «?» llltr °s“ '■“b’'1 “■* ““5“> ‘te 

inritalion for the Ekoddbista inddha Z “st ^ ”T™n“T^“b® 

st^^ed durins tie period' of nnoicannass incidental^o Z deatZ a 

sapi^da or cogHrato relation ; tliirlTiJ? a tmtnnrT -f i 

1 • tL , niiriiig a ponod of uncleaiiness > 

oZrooor 'I^”nr“““‘' <i«'tb.nneleanno..it»‘ on the 

s'raddlT." >“ a^n lh“'““°"’' ^ ‘ ““"“e food at a 

sraaufta , and on tho occasion of a friendjy feast. ’«» 

Tho fundamental condition of ifiitnimiirp * 

and harmony „ith Nature'. wL w ® 

o^ nCond,... Aoeordingto-bfann;.. b^ inbrlu^rj: 

vt.n. 

•" vXitrii.'' "■ ®‘'"‘ ‘ 1!«. 

1«. Ufcrfni. OS, V.iirtl.a X, Tatirth. XI, u.no |v 100 . 
c'lmpu'e Maaa, IV. llfl and IVr 117 l» ■ 1«J, 

trains m. 66. ti-r'm , t,t a* 

•■• s!a.n,. m. e. "•"" fT. iia 

•••X.n.IV.tl2,Q„Um.XVI. '•* 11.™ 

»•* uiwia m, 01; Mann ly. 10* . eompare UiiBi UL 63. ^ t»i jy^ 
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occur at tlio tiino of kindling tho hotua fire liv tlic BTening during 
the rainy season they should not be regarded as occasions of non-studv. 
The fiuishing of the Veda and the study of the Araiiyakas should be stopped 
for one day and night when there is soaring of clouds in the morning 
and evening,’** When there is an ominous sound in the sky,’*’ 
when a downpour of rain takes place accompanied by the flashing of 
lightning and the roaring of clouds’** the Vedas should not he studied. 
From tho time of rain with, thunder and lightning to the next day the 
Vedas should not he studied.’** When there is an ominous sound in 
the mountains’*® or an earthquake’or showering of sand’** 
or showering of stones’** or showering of blood’** or dropping of 
fire-brands,’** the Vedas should not he studied; nor when luminous 
bodies fall’*® nor during the appearance of the magnetio light m the 
western sky’*’ nor when the muttering of thunder is heard’*® nor 
on tho descent of thunder-holts in unnatural seasons of the year’** 
nor on a day coTerod with mist’®® nor when purple rainbows are 
observed to suparate the firmament’®’ nor when tho Sumans are sung’** 
nor at the two aandhy^s’** nor when there is any sound of arrow, ’** any 
sound of trumpet,’®* any sound of drum’®* nor where tho crying 

■m S'SjQjvbUllcTA I, liS ■ TAj^latUkra I, 140; Sioilcbja HI. €; Gutiima XVI! 

VaiiHtift XI, 

’ rijEikljIlkjft L 145 1 CTiiina TH. 63; Vdiftta XI. 

»»• Uiata m. 49, Viina XXX. 8 ; GaBlttmn XVI. 

’** Mbbc JV. 108, T*o Taiifthft XT, 

TSjBdUlkjii L 145 i tTAniS IH. 62; Samklijn HI. 5 j Vifna XXX, 9 j Hsnn IV, IQS j 
GaatftmB XVI; Vidi?tha XI. 

»*» VdijtlmXl. T#a Taiiftba XT. 

’** Vdirtta XI, T4f TSifiaUlkja T, 145; tTiiDi 113. 40, 

T** U4ui 5 ni. 62; SSotkbjA III. 51 GBoUmik XVT j XI, Viana XXX. 

Mnno IV. 103; comjnrB Mina IT. IIS, Tisna XXX. 0, 

’*■ rsjfuiHlkjft J. 199 J ValiHhb XI j Visna XXX, S; GiftBS Til, 61 j SarikiiT* TTL 0 i 
Gantam^ XVI. 

**• Gantama XVI. j Ya^istlia XI. ’*• GianJ HI, 70 1 GaataniB XTI. 

Gaotama XVI. 

’*’ TSjRabdlkja I, 143; Gaataiaa XVI; Tdtjlha XI j Vi'rau XXX. 36 j Mann IV. 123 

UlanS [11,70. 

»s* r5i!bbalfcya I. 148} Gfani 111. 70; VaSistlaXI} Maiju TV. 113. 

’■« GaatamaXVL »•« GantamaXVI. 
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Bound is hoard (llMna HI. 65 ; Manu rV* lOS) nor whan the cry of a 
psrEon in dangor is hoard nor wheii a king, a srotrfya or a hiahma^a 
has met with an accident ''®* nor on hearinj' the sound of weeping in the 
oToning nor when hearing the sound of mnsio nor when high 

winds blow nor on tho night when a roaring wind hlows nor 
when ominous dust is showered nor on the dny when a dusty wind 
blows (UsaiiU III, 59) nor when the quarters are ahlnzie nor at the 
periods of conjunction^^® nor in the evenuig nor in the middle of the 
night nor in the nights (Usah^ lilt 71). "Several authorities rnrer that 
the study of the Vedas is prohibited during the first three hours and a half 
of each night”, ’ “ ® 

The Vedas should not bo studied for one whole day and night on a 
pasa (animals which are l-i in number, via., cow, she op, goat, horse, 
mule, ass and man—these domestic and buffalo, monkey, bear, reptile, 
purlu-deer, spotted antelope aod deer—tbeaa wild ones) happening to pass 
betVeen a student and bis preceptor;^®® on the passing of a five-tcHad 
ankmal between the pupil and hia preceptor on the passing of a toad, 
m cat, a dog, a snake, mungoosc or a mouse between the pupil and Uis 
.z' preceptor,’^* The Vedas should not he studied for one whole day and 
night when a dog;’”*^ a jackal^’* an ass’’* or an owl (TiijfLibillkya 
I. 14S) emits a noise and when camels scream.”® 

Tijlbbiltr* I. 1*S. »»* Viwtt SXX. 33. »• • Hirft IV. 73. 

fHI. € ; Viipa XXS. 13. 

YijTtabSlkja 1. 143 j ifnna 17.133; Vifnii XXX. 7. 

»*• trjjui& in. £9. Msaq TV-103, 

t** Tajnibalkya I. 143 j Oantamit IL ] Mann IV. 102; Muib IV. 115. 

♦** Tljaabilbya I. 140 ; Slipklija iH. 6) GanUma XVI; Mbdq IV, 118. 

TijS&bilkja I, l&O I Vniii^ba XI. j ItnnB IV. 113. 

Tiinia Samhitl I. 76 j MCipBre Ibid., 77, 

Tainabaityi I, ISO; Uittiii HI, 661 itinn IV, 100. '»*■ SnatimiB XVI, 

TM rijaaballEjft I. 147 j Mwin IV. 126. Vijtm XXX. 23. 

Ha AH lY. 136; campan; Gautaraa I, 

TSjfiabalkja L 148; GacUma XVI; YijijB XXX. 12 j Maan lY. 115, 

TT* Tijaaballtja L 148 * Gantama XYT; Yimn XXX. 13; Hana lY. US, 

rr* yijnAbfillcfa I. I4i8j GaAUma XYl; YIsaa XXX. 12; Mann 1Y. 115, 

ir» Mun lY. 115. 
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Tlio Vedas should not be studied iu a very loud voice,in an 
impure stato,^^^ when feeling amativo propensities (Samkhya III, 6), when 
within water* *’in a town,”® in a forest,^®® in unwashed mouth after 
eating,’*’ when the hand is yot wet after eating/** after meals, 
whore the four roads meet, ’®* by the side of a high road/®® near an 
unholy place,’** in a pasture ground/®’ near a cremation ground,’®® 
near a divine temple,’®* near an unholy object/®® seated on au ant¬ 
hill, near the side of an ant-hUl, ’”* near a PbalUc cmblom, ’»* near 
a dead body,* at places containing carcasses,’* ® at the outstirt of a 
Tillage (Manu IV. 110), near a saclra,near a chaijdala (divakirti)/*’ 
near a man of degraded casto,’*® near an impious man.”'* near a fallen 
pcrsou,®““ near the performer of a sraddha coremony who has not fed the 
hmlimanos with boiled rice, near an irreligious person / in a village 
inhabited by low caste people, *** near a troop of soldiers/** and where 
there is a multitude of tnon/*“ The brahmanas should not read the Vedas 
in a company/*® The Vedas should not be studied while fighting or 

Siri,ikbjB m, 7. Yajmbalkyn T. 119. 

tt i Yajuabalkya L l&O; tJiaiia III. eS } III. 10; Miuin IV, 109, 

GanUtoa XVL Mantt IV. L13. 

ilatiB IV. 109. ■'** YSjfialtSlltja 1.149 ; Viiijtb* SI. 

»*■ Mann IT, 1^1 i ViJi;tba XI. ”* Via^ia X3tX. 15. 

Tin Yijnu XXX. 15 j GirtUma XVh ’** Tajaabllkyn, 1,148, 

T” Mmu IV, lie. 

**" Sftnibbja Ill, 71 Gitttftma XVI} Vifpa XXX. 15 j Llfthu IV. 110. 

saiukiiy.! Ill, 7 i Yim HI- is- "" xaifiRbaiky* 1.148. 

Tii Gtitit&ma XVt. **■ SiijilEhja IIT, 7, SarpYbyrn HI, 7. 

»«* Tajanhalky a I. 149. ’ * * Gun tama XVI. 

TajBibaiky* I. 1991 0*iit»mftXVl! Vi4ptt XXX. 14. 

GMiUmiiXVI, TaiBuballfys I. 143f Vifpn XXX. U. 

T»» Msnii TV, 103. *“* TfijniiUlkjiiI, 149, 

*61 OwitaraikXVI, »** TJiai^ IH. 65. **» HI. 05. 

■“* Mann IV, 111. *®* H^aija III. 0fi i ilanii IT. 107,103, 

■6* Mann rV, IS. Cumpitraj 

“ UnBTon pounds, nnfiftfs and windy spots. 

And hiding places nnd god'Lflinntod ihircs. 

High rosids and bpidgos and all bathing ghats, 

Tbess flight avoid when talking of high tbingi. 

—MilindS-PaUbs, IV. I, 8, 
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irrangling^, while while in a state of fright, when 

any fear proceeds either from a king®^® or a robber or a thief, ^^ when 
there are Tillage dislurbanoea; in a battle,* *^® in a camp,®^* wheu 
a bad smell comes; when a good person arrives at the house,* on 
the return of a friend from a foreign country,* ^ ^ without taking the 
permlsaion of the guest in the houso while going on an ass, or on 
a camel, or on a chariot, or on an elephant,*®® or on a horse, *** 
or in a hoat,*®* or in a carriage; “®* while on a tree, or under the 
shade of slesWataka, ^Imali, madhuka, kovidara and kepithwa trees; *®® 
in a desert;®®® during an indigestion,®*® after a sour rising,**® 
while passing excreta, ®*® after having purged, *®“ while rubbing oil, *** 
while passing urine, on the day he has vomited, while bathing, ®*® 
while he leaps, **® while loaning against something * on seeing a 
deal body carried, ®*“ in a town where a corpse lies, «*® in a town 
where cbani^itlas live (Tasistha XI), on seeing a dead hody placed on 
earth;®*' while lying down,**® while seated with a leg cocked 

Mann IT. ISL ~ Tijuihilkja 1. 150; Va^iHin 

*<** Gimtiunft SVI, *1" Minn IT. 11S. 

TSjJiiibalkya 1, ItOj Mmh IV, US. 

SifTiIttjii in. 6. ■!» Haafl TV. 121 ; Vls^a XXX. 11. 

■1* Vtt^istha XI, 

TljB-ibalkja I. 150 1 U^nft m. 64; Gantuns XVT; XI ; Miiiitj IV, 107, 

*1* Tijaatalkja 1 160, »**» Gmutanifc XVI. *i» Mojin IT. 122, 

Tijiinbilky* I, l&l j Mana IV. 120. 

TajHaMik-rtt L I6l j Minn IV. 120 j Vlspa XXX, 17. 

TajilabiUyn 1.151. »*■ Vilijn XXX. l7; Muoti FV, 120, 

•»» YSiSibaltyii T. 151; Vijun XXX. 17; Maim IV. 120. 

TijnabAlkjn L 161; VfciifthfcXl; Vijen XXX. 17; Maim IV. 120. 

Gantniaa XVI; Vsjnn XXX, 17 | Mann IV. 120. 

«»' Tijaabalkr* I, 151 ; VaAi^tha XI; Mmu IV. 120, “•f UiinA HI. 7.1. 

Tajaabilkj*I. 151, XXX. 21 j Manti TV. 121. 

**« Mann IV. 131- UianS, HI, 02 • Gautama XVI; Va'liHba XI ( Mjiho IV, 100, 

s*» Tifpa XXX, 20. Hftrll lY, 72 

•»* MaTiti IT, 109 ; UianJl ni. 66 ; Gantama XVI; Valijtba XT, 

Vijun XXX. 10 } Maim TV, 131; Gnu I am a XVI j Va^jJtha XT. 

Hint rv, 72. B»T VaSiftta XI, Vdjatba XI. 

Itant TV. 73. a»a Va<i*t1ia XT ; Yim SXX. 10 j Mana TV. 108, 

* *1 Hint IV. 73. ■ *1 TT^ani III. 70 j Mano IV. 112. 
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up, while seated bjr placing the soles of the feet on the seat, while 
stretchiag his feet out, while sitting on his hauuches, while sitting 
with a cloth girt roiini the logs and knees,®*’ and while taking food 
rondorcil impure birth or death, As long as the scant and paste 

dedicated at the Ekoddhistn srUddha exist on the person of a learned 
brshmana, he should not study the Vedas.*** The Vedas should not be 
studied after bieediug from any part of the body®®* and after a ent 
from a weapon. Thus we see that “the impurity of the place of Vedic 
study and personal nncleanness of the reader—^thesc two are the pormu' 
nont causes of non-study.’* 

Ou the Astnka day, when a high wind blows or in any other Calamity, 
a twicc-born one should study one IjLk or onu Yajus or one Stlraa man- 
tram.*®® “There is no prohibition in respect of reatliiig the allied brancho.s 
of Vedic study such as Prosody, Grammar, etc., or in respect of the homa 
mantras or in respect of that portion of the Veda which shonld he read 
each day (i. e., the sandhya mantras) during the period in which the study 
of the A'^edas is ordinarily prohibited,*®* "Thera is no prohibition as 
regards the study of the VedSingas, of the Itihases and the Furnas, or of the 
DharmasHstras and other works j but a twice-born one should abstain from 
studying aU these on the Parba days on the full moon, the last day of 
the dart night, and the third day of the bright half of Vaislkha)",®** 
According to Vylisa SambitH *** on the interdicted days subjects Ciillateral 
to the Ve las should be studied with the preceptor's permisstou. "For the 
six months when the sun is in the southern solstice, a wise man should 
not study the subsequent mysterious subjects and the TJpani^ds,"*®* 


§ 11. CLASSES OF TEACIICES, 

There were th ree claaseg of teachiw fi—thB gurnt^tho jchjfrya and the 
upndhyltyftf Ho is called guru who, haring performed all the rites 


v/ 


**• GMtwnuXVr. 


*** u^ani in. 09 1 Vispu XXY 19. 

*** Mana TV. 112. ■*» Viaua IH, 69. 

■ Ui»na in. 68 i Mmn TV, 111. 


Mans IV. 122. ifirnn TV, 127. *»* m. 77. 

*»■ M»dd it 105, ■** TJianfl Hi. 98. T. 33, 

■ »• OtyirTuift SamhiU XXXVIII- 3. 
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fboginnicg witli garvadhSnEiiii) delivers tBstrnctions m the Vedas.* 
He IB called tlchivya who teaches the Tmlaa after haying performe*! 
only the ceremony of npanayanam.**® According to Manu»” and 
Tyisa**“ Samhitns “ a brshinsna who practises ponitential austerities 
and purforms the rite of homa every day and teaches the Veilas with 
their Kalpoa (the hraneb of Vedic Utoratnre which desk with ceremonials 
and the celebration tif religious sacrifices) and Rahasyas (the transcenilen" 
tal truths inculcated in the TJpanisa^ls) is called an acharya.'’ ** Ho is 
called upldhyaya who teaches only a portion of the Vedas "one 

who teaches the Angaa of the Vedas is ako an up5ilhy!ryft.”*®“ According 
to Visnu SaniMta®®* " he who teach bb an entire Veda in consideration 
of fees or a portion of the Vada without fees is called an upEdhy3yn.” 
According to Sarnkhyn SamhitH*** " one who gives lessons in the Vedas 
for money is an npndhySya," Manu®*» says ; "He who in consideration 
of fees, tenchea a portion of the Veda and any of the Vetlangas is said 
to be an upldhynya.” 


§12. TEA-cniNQ—THE monopoly op tub Bhatihlx ? 

In course of time tesicMng the Vodae came to he the exclusive duty 
of the brUhmana. In the Harlt,**® Atrl*"^ and Mann SaTphiltlB* * * where 
the duties of the four castes are enumerated we find that the brSlimanaii 
alone are entitled to give instructions in tlic Vedas. Manu’ *® explicitly 
bits; “ The brrdimanas alone shall teach the Vedas and none eke, this 
is the conclusion." In another place ho says ; " Teaching the Vedas, etc., 
shall never revert to the kshatriyo as against the br’ihraana" nor 
to Ihe raisya ns against the ht3hmana."*^^ "Rather should the 
kshatriya in distrcjss live by following the low trades, but under 
no eircumfltauccs should ho embrace the vocation of a brithmo^a.’*’® 
Accordin'' to Manu*^“ hk law-code should be taught in its entirety 


•*' YljSabftlkjB I. 34, 
*»* 11. 140. 

*»* ViiijthanL 
*■* II. 141. 

*•» L 68-91. 
litum X. 77 , 


YJjrmbykya I. 34 ; III ; Vifptt XXLX, 1. 

IV, 41. YajfiabaltyB I. 35 j V»4isl» III. 

••»XX1X.3. *^’*111. 1. 

H3-15, 

X.1. 

*Ti Mana S. 7S. 


•T* Mann X. SB. Campan Mua X- 96-97. 


•»» L 103, 
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by an erudite brSlimana and not by a member of any other caste. 
Ill the ilaliShbai-atos^* Visiiu sava to Yudhisthir *' Begging, 
officiating as a priest and teaching are strictly forbidden in the case of a 
kshatriya/' Albcnmi®” says: "The bralimanas teach the Yedas to 
tile kshatriyas. The latter learn it, but are not allowed to teach it, 
not CTen to a brlhmana. The vaisya and the sQdra are not allowed 
to hear it, much less to pronounce and recite it.' According to Atri 
SaTphitir“’<‘ giring instructioua in the Vedas would outcaste the 
ksbatriya and the vaisya. 

But these rules forbidding non-t Ahmanas to teach and the 
iujunction of Anglras Safphita«” that acquiring knowledge from a 
^dra would degrade even one burning with Brahma energy indirectly 
prove that non-bi^ihmana teachers were not altogether rare. Tbit* is 
corroborated by other evidences from Gautama and Mann Samhitils. 
"Ill times of distress a hrahinana student may take lessons from a 
iion-hrshmana teacher and he shall serve hia guru only so long as he 
shall actually study,”® “ Wishing the most exalteil existence 
{i. e„ liberation of the self) after death, let not a brtibmana student 
live for good in the bouse of his non-hrahmmja preceptor”.®^® " Women 
(wivefl), gums, kiioviledgEi virtue, pnrity, good words (counsels) and 
the varioaa kituU of aHs may be acquired from anpvhera.”®*'^ Again, 
teaoMug sciences other than the Votlas is mentioned hy Manu as 
one of the ten means of livelihood in times of distress for men of 
all castes.*®^ Gautama Saiuhim®®* says: "In times of distress a 
hrulmana may learn an art and a science from a non-biahmfti>a teacher 
and be should serve and follow the preceptor until the close of his 
stvidy.” Again, tbo injunction of Manu that "the king sball learn 
from the people the theory of the various trades and professions '* seems 
to imply that in secular subjects like VilrttS, others besides braimm^a 
may be called in to instruction to the young princes and 

this seems prohahlo also in the matter of military skill. ViswSmitra 


^liitiparva, doth adhjf&ja. 

*T* Ba^haa's Eng, Tmu., Vol. I., p- 125. 

■T* £]d]c& *** Maan TI 241. 

**« Mann n, S40 ***' Maua X. 110. 


*** Jl. SO. 

Mann n. 243. 
VH, 
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ttuB gave to HlTma a traioing in the Ofie of misails and weapf>iis,**^ 

It is neofilo^s to point out tliat teclmioal education was mostly imparted 
by HDn-bralimanas, so that the prohibition of teaching by iioii'bTJtbinamig 
seems to ho confined only to sacredotal knowledge. 

§ 13. TUITION FEU. 

All the time the pupil was under instruction the teacher was not 
to receive any fee. The Mahnbii3raU“** condemns teaching for pay 
and even goes so far as to hold that " those who accept remuneration 
for teaching are designated as equal to a sildra.”**’ Manu"®® says: 

“ Let not a virtuous Vodic student pay any (money) to his preceptor 
ere he returns from his house after finishing his career." Tisnu®*’ 
says : " He who having acquired knowledge sells it for a living in this 
worldj sliall derive no benefit from it in the next/' Indeed to teach 
in COD Bid elation of fees was looked upon as an upapiltaka (minor si o).*®* 
Beeelving lessons ou payment of a fee was similarly looked upon as an 
upai^taka.**® According to Vyasa Saqibita*®'' merceniiTy teaching 
of the Yedas rank equally with an act of hraliminicide in respect of ^ 
sin. According to Manu*®^ and IJ^nS**** Saqihitns both he who 
studies the Vedas by paying fees and ho who givea instructions on 
receiving fees should he studiously avoided on the occasion of a srnddbA 
oeremonv, UsanS"®® calls them as vrttatas while Jlanu®*'* asks, all 
good and erudite brahmapas to avoid these vile and condemnable persODs. 

In MaJavikilgAimitra®®^® wo arc told: “He whose learning Is merely 
for a llvelilinod, is called a trader that traffics in knowledge.” Indeed 
teaching for money was allowed as a means of livelihood only in times 
of extreme distress.®®® King Amar Sakti wanted to pay Visnu^rml 

*■* XtlDa^TA^tiv. and largm. 

aeOLh adlijflja. 

■** AnDjd'T&tkApivnfc, ISttfa adLjlLja. 

n. -245. “T XXX. 30, 

XXXV'tl. 20 imi 341 TijRablltj* lU. 236,243. 

•*» Vijan XXXm 21, 34 ; TijAabSlkyn m. 236. 243. 

''O IT. 70. rn, 156, ■” IV. 34, 

IV. 24. •** m. 167. <*• M. B. Kidfl'a Eng. Tma., p, 13. 

*■* YfijUabSlkyb IIL 43. 
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•■ &te-sW' fo, te«hiag hi. m-h.l..vea .rhweupon the .pirited 
. - «ie coaisa was rampletal tlia pupil perfaraad 

«rtemhath,agoeseman!o.and-afiarla.Tia5iathed with tha pesaiission 

pru he was to pay hiai aa hoaorariom aoeonliaj to hi. peoaniary 

p Ihe part of the pup.1 to his teaeher. Vajasealya Sa^hita*- say. ! 

aold^a'™ 5pyad jalaam.” "A plot of W. 

““ iMlii-ulIo. a pair of shoes, paddy. veMtahles 

fir th^ k' Tr " preoeptor.”». Thus we see that in return 
nr Jlr ‘'"“"’“'S" from him. the stadent can give to his 

If rilta “ Th '' ’''“■idly eireamstances do not admit 

of ping any other (more costly) thing. At the same time a gift, however 

precoue or eostiv, was considered no adeqnato return for tho’heneai which 

a preceptor «eords to hi. pupil. Laghu Hnrita says =■■ Them is no suoh 

thing in this world, by giving which a pupil can disebarge his debt to a 

Wip who ^s tanght him no more than a single letter of tile 

alphabet. In the case of teehnieal education, however, we have io.r..'— 

of fees being paid by the apprenticos to teachers. Thus m the 
we find that two merchant-sijns paid 2000 pieces each. 

, f "■"» “'““Uy admitted on payment in advance 

p^e mnonnt,ng to 1,000 pieces of money.*- In lieu of psji„I 

. -f 'f oacher. ** To this class apparently belonged the 
majonY of the students who ettendcl on Ihoir teacher by dav and 
revived instruction at night. We r»ni of a school of file hlLdrlil 
luhinaq., pnpils whose duties were among others, to gather flre-wo«l 
from the fureats for their teacher. 


■*» llttiinlL245. 

Mana n. 246. 

•** IV. 234, 2a!f, 38. Sfl. *i>* Jataka I. 272, 285 ; IV. 50, 234 ate 

Co»p.m-inii..di F.nh. TL n. ... ,«.i. i, 3,„j^ 
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. ..dent 

fees in cash in iJ'once. In snc » .h,ji«. yVe read d “no snch 

the fees after the complehOB of is . , y jeilucation 

sWent,abrIthmana hoy of Benares. ^,„,ries 

at Taaita, paid his teacber-s fees by heggtOB for them .n 

beyond the Gaagaa. 

WUore atuQonta 

t„,„vide for them " five hundred young 

wide fame at ^ maintaining such a school was 

brahmaiiv fiupils. The _ 7 used ''to give day 

removed by the poor lad. and had them taught tree", 

by day commons of food to I p 

The cost of education to dinner extended 

r„t™t%Xpi^ hoUnid^. 

ggierc was again 

fees from the aeat as companions 

they belonged. ^„„trie, who wore deputed to Taxila 

of the princes ^ P ehapialns of the 

to cducatiom Wcje their respective pvtucos 

covirts of Benares j e> wtffintinf» of students being sent on 

toTasila. B^^sa to Taxila at the expense of the 

their own account tor big 

rU Of Ms til to Tam,a for L pmpose of spw=ia,i.lng in tho 
Bcicnce of archery.'**^® _ _ _ 


*«* I. S39 ', 1. 3171 in. 171. 

jauki T. 3fi3i m. 238 and T. 2« i T. 137. 
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I 14. QTJAXmCATIOSS BEQTJLBEII OP TILE TPACEPH, 

The teacher was geiierally called •'guru” which means * heavy’ or 
* great * And he was to be really great in learning and moral conduct. 
He was also called "aebUrya" which comes from the word "char” to 
hohavQ and means ' one who trains up others in good hehavionr * (achiiraip 
grShayati iti achniyah) - it is also taken by some to mean the source of 
all rdigion (dharmam Hchinoti iti HchXryah}. In either senso the teacher 
was expected to train. u]> the pupils in good hetiavionr, the essence of 
religion, and naturally to possess those qualities himself, •' Dhia truth 
is not grasped when taught by an inferior man " says the Kathopanisad.’*”*' 
The Mum^^'kopauisad"**^ asks the teacher to be a srotriya (t, e,, one 
whose ancestors had been Vodic scholars for at last three generations) 
and brnhmanisthft (dwelling entirely in the Brahman). Various 
descriptions are met with in the HTEmilyana and the ^lahnbb^rata ef 
celebrated gurus like Vasistlia, Tisw^mitra, Sandipani, Drona, Parasurilnia 
aud Kanvu and they are said to be vastly loamod men of ideal 
character, quite contented with their lot, free from all worldly liankerings 
and respected oven by kings who put their sons under them for 
instructiou. Of course every teacher could not be like them but he was 
expectod to possess these qualities, 

Tbc Pratisakliya®”" of the Rgvecla gives us some idea of the 
intellectual qualificntiona of a teacher: ‘ he must himself have passed 
through the recognised curriculum and have fulfilled all the duties of 
the brahmach.trin, before ho is allowed to become a teacher Moreover, 
the success in debate® w.is also necessary to make one’s name known 
to the public as being well-versed in learning. In the iJpani^ls 
wc have a further list of the qualifications expected of a teacher. Ha 
was to come of a family of Vodic t.:achBrs and be intent on the 
acquisition of the highest experience. He must work heart and soul 
and ho like a parent unto his disciples. He must atld the force of 
his example to the influeece of precept. "As one acts, ho becomes, 
good by goofl deed?, bad by evil; what action he performs, into that 

*** r.s^s. «Ti.a,l5. *e'' Ct. ST. 

•ov Compoifi RgTcdA X. 71. 
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does he beoomo changed’*.®^® Ho should concoal nothmg from hie 
pupLiif hs had stayed with him for a year. Ho should impress the 
essential points and impart true knowlolge after making sure of the 
earnestness and the lerol of intelligence of the pupil, and satisfying himself 
as to hht character. In one of the Upanisads we are introdneed to the 
sage PlppalSda who asks his questioners to spend a year with him in 
austerity, purity and single-minded demotion to knowledge. The teacher 
was to be remmkahle for his humility. He should answer the questions 
put ' if lie liad the knowledge needed.' When five brShmaitas came 
to Uddalaka Aruni to loam Taiswitnara-vidy^ Arnni, diffident ns to the 
fuUiiEfSS of his knowledge of the subject asked them to go to King 
Alwapati Kaikeya, Thus there was no idea of palming oil false knowledge 
as true, or posing as an authority on matters outside the direct range 
of one’s own study and experience. It is a part of the valedictory 
address of the teacher to his disciple, that the kltor should listen wilh 
respect and veneration to those who were greater than the former and that 
the teacher’s example might bo followed only in so far as his conduct was 
above reproach,^ 

The individual skill in communicating one's knowledge to others was 
recognised to distinguish between teachers and teachers. In the Sahb!r- 
p.arba®*'’^ of tUo ItahshliJIrata WB are told that Devarsi Niirailn alone reallv 
know the method of imparting instruction to pupils. In Kalwlnaa'a 
MTl.iviklg&imitra we flud tliat when a dispute arose about the superiority 
in knowle Iga between two teachers of the dramatic art, Ganoddsa and 
Haradatta, Parlbr^ljikS suggested that the decision l>a arrived at by 
practical display of teaching. In this connection wo find tiio following 
observations: — 

"The acceptance of an uuprotniaing pupil sbows a want of 
discernfti&at on the part of the teacher.®® 

Tlia skill of a teacher when imparted to a worthy ohjoot attains 
greater exceUonce, as the water of a cloud when dropping into a sea-alidh 
acquires tlio state of (is converted into) a pearl."® 


■ I i 


ITL 89 j IV^ 1 1 Tt, L3; CLibidogya tTp,| III, 1,, & - TJp-* YT- 23, 

tTpp^ 1,1, j Twit, 1.11, nv ndbjiTi- 

lbtd.| |i, &, 


M. H* KaWg p, IL 
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“If you do not permit me trho am uo^r doairous of showing in tho 
present contest, my poteer ^ mpariiaff imtracUoitt Ihcu {I must say) I am 
given np liy you. 

“Then exhibit, both of you, your in instrncticriu 

“ Tour Majesty will, therefore, kindly tell mo in what Bubjcct’inatter 
of dramatic representation 1 shall show my abitiiy to impart 
instruction.”®^’ 

“ Every person, though well-cducatod, has not the i&ill to impart 
instruction to others. ’" 

“ One man Is at his best when oxhihitmg his art in person ; another 
has as his special q^nalidcntion tJie power of eotnmunicathiff Ais skill; 
ho who possesses both (thusc oxcollences) should be placed at the head of 
teachexs.^'®^® 

Here wo clearly sec the recognition of ttie teacher's skill as an 
independent oi't. 

That some of these equipments were thought necessary for a teacher 
would bo ev'idetit from the fact that slmtents after fUnshing their 
eduention in the house of the preceptor were under on obligation to teach 
and thus transmit learning from ago to age. Tho Aitareya Aracynka®*“ 
says: *' Naprabaktre," “ Bo not teach one who will not bimsell teach 
In tho Bower manuscript which is really a collection of two manuscripts 
w'e have a portion calicd Nltbaultaka In which the instructions at the 
beginning say that ' it should not be taught to anyone who has no 
disciple,'**’ In the Taittiriya TTpanisad**® learning and teaching tho 
Vedas arc both enjoined on tlio pupil. lu another passage of tho same 
Upani^l**^ the student is asked, after finishing his odacation in hia 
preceptor's house not to neglect the learning and the ‘ teaching * of tho 
Veda. 

la Ibid., p. ijj, 

•»»niiA,p.lX *!• Ibid. *** lbid.,p.ll. 

m. 2. c. 

•■1 India aad Oeatta Ajia—Dr. NirtTijima Ctakravutr, pp, 41-42, 

“•1.9. '■*1. U. 
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Many Europiian Inlologista hura spoken of tltc fine genms of the 
aucieat luilian toucher ■, of them Mr. E, \V Thomas says : *' What was 
taught Was well taught and tlie attainments of the Hindus were not 
iiLfcrior to tiiose of any ancient nation, or to those of European scholars 
prior to tlie Eenaissanoe ”, Moreover, it was in moral and rdigioua 
^ualUicatioiis that Liie Hindu teacher stood wortliy of tlie name. 
Ilia plain-liTiug', high-thinking, disciplined routine, abstinence from 
picasuv69j mental control and above all, hia sincerity of puT^oac were 
the principal factors in the anccess of hia work. Such qtialitiea could 
nevcrfftilto command respect from any bwly; they were a Jiving model 
for the pupils to follow and carried the lion’s slinre in the creditable 
educational results when there was no state-organisation for oduoition. 
The Jesuits offer a lino comparison. Botli were dcvotcfi, religions, 
learned and disciplinud body of men. Both produced good rcsulta in 
their own spheres. Both imparted religious and secular knowleduc and 
were respected wherever they went. The latter however k^t no 
household and lived celibate lives, iu which respects llic Buddhist monk 
had much iu common with them. These very conditions of life were 
the cause of those defects and artificialities which ultimately led to the 
decline of r,oth the Jesuits and the Bnddhi.st monks, when the individual 
fervour, sincerity and virtue were rm the wane. On the otlicr hand, 
the Hmdu te*mher kept his household, enjoyed his simple family-life 
and at the same time abstained from throwing himself hoaillong into 
iutompiOTto worldly plmsuroa. He maDogod hia own aehool eMenl in 
the oaae of a large inatitntion where many like him worked under 

a kulapat. Of the three the ancient Hindu iuBtilution appeara to bo the 

most natural and lasting, though the least dazzling, 

§ 15. ILETDOD OP TIACEISO. 

The aoloai teaming was to procewl in the following manner, 
A brahmwlflnn, having quitted ^a bed early i„ the morning and 
taring tallied and p^fo^ed the homa ahenld accost aelf^mnlrolled. 
hia preceptor Then having been commanded by his preceptor and 

Tcdaa . Before reading the Y edaa be must put oB hia ahoea “• 
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The Btudj commenced in the liut watch of the night”® after which 
tbo student was not to sleep ngaLa,®^’ For the purpose of studying Ibe 
Vi'das, tiio student self-controLled, clad in a liglit garment^ looking 
towards tlio north shall do the Scliamanam^ and unite his palms in the 
manner of bralimafijali^ after which lessons should bo given to him,®** 
At tile commencement and at the close of his Vedic study, a student 
shall Catch hold of the feet of his preceptor.®** Wilh his arms paralleDy 
outstretclied, bo shall make ohcisance unto his preceptor, hy touching his 
(preceptor's) right foot with the right and his left foot with the left 
hand of his own.®*® Tlie preceptor then free from idleness, shall 
take hold of the small :fingcr of the pupil’s left hand and shall 
address him as O you read now”.®** Then the pupil should touch his 
eyes, cars and the regions of his life and mtelicct with a blade of ku^ 
grass and shall purify his body hy threo prSnnySmas consisting o! 
fifteen matrlls (i, e., lasting for a time necessary to utter fifteen short 
vowels). ’"After this he shall utter the PrapaTa,” *** for, 

** Frnuava (i. e., Om or Omk^ra) not uttered at the commencement leads 
to the destruction of the reailing”,®** ” Sitting on a cushion 
previously spread out, ho sliould rocito five or seren vyitpritis preceded 
hy the Franaya, each morning at the commencement of Vodic 

study*®*® Ho should make formally obeisance to his preceptor; and 
sentod on his right, with his face turned towaitls the north or to the 
oast, he should recite the Q-ltyatrl, and the Franara mantra (Om) 
after tlie recitation of the Guyatrl,®*^ Placing the two hands firmly 
on tlio two thighs, with the pennission of the preceptor ho should begin 
his course. He should not have his mind strayed away (to any other 
subject).®*® 


Uftub IV. 99 i Ti^ XXX. S7. 

»tT Maiitt TV. 90; Vijpii XXX. £7. Mmu IL JO. 

*•* Sfamu n, 71} Vijea XXX. •** Mmo U. 72. 

Uuni 11. 73; Guntainit, Cti. T. 

*■* Mbiin U* 751 dsBtaniA, Cli. b 
■»» Mmio 11. 75, *** Uiinn H. 74. 

*** GbiiUmb, Cti. I; Sambarta S*T£itiiUL, 9. 

Sainliuta Sw^liitS, «L m 


Gbutoma, Ci. I. 
Gbotama, Ch. I. 
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Tiio flitecnlh chapter of tlio PrStislklij'a of ttc B^^veila fiiTes in 
brief the itLothod of taioliliiw that Tvas in Togua in those early times. 
* At the hoginning of each lecture the pupils Embrace*^® the foat of 
Lbeir t'Oacber and say "Read sir," The teaclier says "Om” and then 
pronounces Uvq words or If it is a compound, one. Wlien the teacher 
has pronounced one word or two, the first pupil repeats the first word j 
but if there is anything that requires esplanatioa, the pupil says ** Sir i" 
and after it has been explamenl to him, the teacher fiavs "Om." 
In this manner they go on tUl they have fLnished a prasna (question) 
which consifits of three verses, or if they are verses of more than 
40 to 42 syllables, of two verses. If they ore panikti verses of 40 to 42 

syllables each, a praana may comprise either two or three; and if a 

hymn consists of one verao only, that is supposod to form a prasnn. 

After tho prasiia is finished, they have aU to repeat it once more, 

and then to go on learning it by heart, pronouncing every svlloblo with 
high accent. After the teacher has first told a prasiui to his pupil 
on the right, the others go round him to tho right and this goes on 
till the whole adhynya or lecture is finished, a lecture generally 
consisting of 60 praanas. At the end of tho last lialf-vorBo, ifio 
teacher says Om,’’ and tho pupil replies Om,*' repeating also' the 
verses required at the end of a lecture.' ’‘Tho pupils then cmlwaco 
the foot of their teacher."® 

The teacher probably nsed to give a general idea of tho subject 
to tho pupils eitlier at the commencement or at the end of its sludv. 
This is iUustrated hy a well-known story about TySsa. He liad font 
disciples—Taii-^mpliyana, Sumantu, Paik and daimini. To each of 
them, he explained the comprehonsire view of each of Lie Tedns. 

Tlie reading lesson was followed by instruction (riddlvi) and 
explanation farthavlila). In 'vid(llii‘ tho teacher showed the pupik 
the nets imd actions to be actuaUy performed during the ritual cctemony 
described in tho text j and in 'arthnvnda' the meaning of the sentenci 
was made clear. We cannot say what this explanation amounted to 
in the earliest times but when other sulijeots and sciences arose, 

Ssmbarts, SainhitS, si. 10 ( Mann IL 71; Viftm XSX, 3^ ^ “ 

**® Msau n. 71 1 Vif 5 a ^XX . 32, 
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explanation must hare been given a very large place. We are told in the 
Usatia : " This foremost of the tiTioe*hom one should not be 

satisfietl with merely reading the Todas. The mere recitation of the 
Vodas becomes useless like a cow in mire. He who studying duly 
the Teda, does not dUouss (i, e,, masters) tlie YodSttita, becomes liho 
a sudra with his entire family. And he ia not entitled to have water 
for washing his feet.” Dah.^ Saijibita®*® says: “The first is the 
admission (of the SLipcrlority) of the Yedas; then dhcttssiou (on the 
Vedas); then the study; then the recitation (of the Yedas); and then 
the deliverance of instructions unto diaciplea. This is tlio five-fold 
practice of the Yedas.” As a matter of fact we find that ns the systems 
of pliiltraophy arosCj for the full umlerstauding of the text, a three-fold 
oxj>lnnatton was given: (1) Tada or word* (2) Yotya or sentence, (3) 

Pramfl^'i or argument. To make the student understand the word, 
grammAtical notes were given; to make the meaning of the sentence 
clear to Iiim, tlio relations of words, phrases and parts therein were shown 
by filling up gaps or supplying ellipses and by explaining allusions. 
Lastly, the idea of the passage was made clear by setting forth the 
argument as explicitly as possible and by relating It to the previtms 
as well as to the following points. Hence one well-versed in the 
text was called ' Pada-v3kya-prami^uigfia/ * proficient in the three 
parts.’ 

It is interesting to find that the explanation of the text was almost 
onthesamo lines as at present. According to Ysohaspatimisra®** the 
ndbyayana (the hearing of words), sabda (apprehension of meaning), 
uba (reasoning leading to generalisation), suhrtprSpti (confirmation 
by a friend or t^her), and Uana (application) are the five steps for 

•*i si», 8:m n. 37. 

Qaated bj MbhSiokbtipSdbj&Tn C. K- TarkalnQkira ia bis “LgctTins gn Hindn 
PbitoBglib}’ (1st jear) pp. 393.301. 
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the realisation of the meaning of a religiona truth. Curiously onough 
these steps oorrospond wholly with those of Dewey, In hia book 
" IIow we think " he girea the following steps :— 

(1) A problem and its location (iidhyayana and ^bda). 

(2) Suggested solutions and selection of a solution (uba and 

auhrtprapti), 

(3) Action (application) [dSna], 

The following ^oka girea steps similar to those of tho Herhertians : — 
SusnasH ^abananchaiba grabanaiji dbilranam tathil 

Uhapobirta bijtiilnaip tatvajnanaTpcha dblgunah.*’ 

—KSmandak]. 

Dblgu^ includes the following qnalitiDS(1) su^usH (desire to 
listen), (3) ^bamm (act or process of hearing) (3) grahajaiam (accepting, 
taking in), (4) dharanam (digestion of what baa l^een taken in) (3) uhilpoha 
(discussion) (6) arthaTijiiLinnm (grasping the correct sense) (7) latwajuanam 
(knowledge of profound truth). 


Tho western method of lecturing to adrancoil students was unknown 
to the teaoliers of Brahminic scEhoola but free discussions with tho teacher, 
questions and answers from either aide, concrete illustrations and 
references to the practical details of daily life, allowing some iliacount for 
the dogmatic mysticism of the sacrod tests—form a cloar evidence 
of the rational method of education obtaining in those times. Indeed, 
the TTpani^s often faO into the form of a dialogue,>*** which shows 
that the method of teaching was catechetical, like that of ciplaining 
a subject by an intelligent and graduated series of questions and answers 
which is associated with the great Greek teacher Socrates. Iq tho 
MahShharata (spooially in the SSnti and Anu^sana parbas) wo dtid 
how the method of teaching through questions and anawera was resorted 


Drptn^Inki-GiirBjii und AjitaAitn. in Brhad. Up., IL 1 ; Tftififtbllfcya uni M.itrnrf 
in BtIihJ, Up., 2. 4 i TSjflaLalliyfc aat] and JannJia Iq BiWd, Up ^ 1-5 ■ IV 3 
Juniimti and Rniitava in ChSndogrn Up., IV, 1.3j UddalaU Arnni '«nd tlJ 
five great hoiiMbold™ in Cl.Sndogyn Up,, 11-23; Svetnketn AnineTaand hia 
fatbor in CbandD'-ja Up.. YT; Nlrada and Sanattnmirm in' Ct.»ndfl<^Tn 

Up,. TH; Vygn Vampi and Itii fatbor in Taitthlyn Up., ni. 1-B- yiebifcoUs 

aid hio father in Eatba Up., D. ^ f flash,fcotns 








to b 7 Tismaj Sanataujata and Bidtir. The pupil asked questions 
(thero is no lack of boMnesfl in some of these qucstiouB) and the 
teacher discoursed at length on the topics referred to liim fe* g., in 
the Kena and Kathn Upani^ds). In these disconrses are found 
utiUsol all the familiar dericcs of oral teaching such as apt lUnsbm* 
tions,*** stories®*^ and parables.'^** 

It is not to bo understood that these discourses leave nothing for 
the pnpii to think out for himself* Kanu says; 

*' AchSryst p^damadatte pSdam sisyab swamedhayiS 
P^datn sahrahmachtTribhyab plTdam knlakramona tu.*' 

“ The student learns only a fourth part from his toachorj a fourth 
by self-study, a fourth from his follows, and the last fourth by experience 
in after life ” Indeed the nerd for introspection and contemplation, 
on the part of tho student, is navor overlooked. Manana or cogitation, 
as a means of convincing oneself of the truth of wliat he has leamt 
and thus fortifying himself against possible future doubts, is specially 
prescribed. Even as regards the initial teaching it is nsnal for the 
preceptor to furnish only lirond hints and ask the pupil to work thorn 
out fuDy, The most interesting instance of this method of tenebing 
is found in the Tattiriya TTpanisad (til) where Varuna while instructing 
his son Vrgu, contents himself with indicating only in general terms 
the features of tbo Ahsoltito and loaves to his son the discovery by 
reflection of His exact content. This method of giving general hints 
and directions is repeatoil four times and It is only on the fifth occasion 
that Vrgu is ahla to comprehend the nature of the Absolute. 

A spirit of enquiry and criticism was expected and encouraged. The 
aspirants for learning wore asked to put questions atl The 

Tamil Nannul®*® emphasises tlie need for discrimination and reflection in 
tho student and appreciates spontaneity and originality : 

‘ Tho swan, the cow, tho earth, the parrot, tho pot with holes. 

The browsing goat, the buffalo, tho strainimr fibre ; 

Those, the first, tho middle sort, and the last, of scholars slmdow forth.’ 

OomptTc m. 3, *** PraJf^s, n. Katim, 

**■ Kea&nL *♦* YatiLl EjUmaii! [i^chbaU itt PraiaopaSija^ 

Quoted bj S. V, VenbBteiffaf* ia his Tndiaa Cnltnro Throtigli tha Ages, Yol. L p. 252. 
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The swan dlscrlmWtea* the cow riunmites ab leiauTe; the earth 
yields iu proportion to labour bosfcowol j the parrot morely reposts; the 
pot with holes loses all j the goat eats with the tips only * the buffalo 
makes the water m tha pond mnMy and drinks it; the strainer lots all 
the water out and retains only the dregs* Though thus the spirit of 
discrimination and reflection was looked on with favour, hyper-criticism , 
was put out of countenance. Tiska lays down that a ^stra should not ho 
taught to a fanlh-hnd ing or prejudiced person. 

The methoi of teaching the Fedic hymns was purely orrj. TJiis 
might have hoca due to the absence of a script in tliosa early times 
but to OUT mind this oral teaching stands on some rationnl principles. 
According to tha orthodox Hindus the mis koew the hymns by 
internal inspiration and the swaras (accents) were best learnt from tlie 
teacher ciully. Moreover, learning committed to memory Was of 
greatest use at the sacrifice, school or assembly. In the Rgve b®* '■ there * 
is an allusion to pupUs reciting the ayllable 9 dictated by their teacher, 
who carefully saw that not a single accent (swam) waa wrongly 


pronounced. The Pratis'lkhya'>»« also contains a number of minute i 
rules as to tbe repetition of words etc. According to Kantilyn"^^ ‘'he (the 
prince) shall not only revise old lessons but also hear over and again whiit » 
has not been dearly undci-atood’h In this connection it is interesting to 
find that the oral method of teaching has been advocated by some Weshn-n 
educators of modem times. The eminent French educationists of the 
17th century, Port Royalists, made it a point to bar books as far ns 
possible and laid great stress upon eonversation as a means of developing 
mental faculties, Pestalozzi and Fncbel were even more emphatic on 
this point so far as primary education was concerned. Lnckn mnlrml * 



of teaching are considered to be an effective 
understanding of chUdreo, 


See that oral methoils ^ 
I means of training up the 


m 103,5. 
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Tlio filuttj of Eubjeot carried on with sufEcIent attention and 
necessary motive and in groded steps not only imparts proficiency in that 
lino but also I rains np tbo montnl powoirs for general nsa and application 
in otber branches as well. This psychological principle was also verified 
in tliis ancient system of education McmoiisiDg was undoubtedly 
greatly insisbkl on and tlie secret of memory was repctitioji. Pupils who 
could repeat correctly aft-er a single repetition by the teacher 
(EkasafidhagrShi) were rare, and the usual number of repetitions by 
the teochcr was five**^ which enabled the pupil to repeat without any 
mistake. Tlio success of a student was judged from hie capacity to 
repent Iho whole Veda thus learnt without any fault whatever. There 
were some w'lio made mistakes, and they were nick-named after the 
number of mistakes they committod, ranging fmm one to fourteen.®®* 
Max Muller®** quotes Professor R. G. BhnndSrknr with regard to the 
wonderful orrangements which the Hindus deviseil for the accurate 
preservation of tbo sacred text. These were for more complicated than 
anything the Massorites ever dreamed of. la the SamhUft arrangement 
the words were in their natural order and joineil together according to 
the Sanskrit rules of safldhi. In the Pada arrangement the words 

were separate, that is, not united by sabdbi, and the compounds also 

dissolved, lu the Kmma arrangement the wortls wero in the following 
order; 1,2; 2,3; 3,4; 4,5; etc., with sandhi between them. In the 

Jattt arrangement the order was 1, 3, 3, 1, 1, 2; 3, 3, 3, 2, 3, 3; 

3. 4, 4, 3, 3,4; etc. In the Ghana, 1, 2, 2, 1,1, 2, 3, 3, 3,1,1, 2, 3; 2, 3, 
3, 2, 2, 3, 4, 4, 3, 2, 2, 3; etc. This must have greatly added to the 
burden upon the pupil's power of memorising and wo must wonder how 
pupils could have got by heart such an enormous mass of material— 
a task which most English boys would find unbearable. But wc should 
hoar in mind that though the study started with repeating it was soon 
followed by explanation* HluHtralions were freely used in giving 
. pupils the necessary ideas as is seen in tbo Brithmoijas and the XJpanisads, 


• ** Pistol V. 1. i»8. *" IV. 4, 63, 64 
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Kantilya®^^ also rofera to the teaching of the principles of Polity 
to the King with ill List rations taken from Itihiisa and PurSnn. 

The pupils were to read among themselvea the tests they had 
Imrnt and to reflect on the meaning of what they had learnt.®®® Even 
the llgreda contains flings at parrot-liko or frog-like reciters, and 
clear iiidicatioiis of the futility of learning hy rote. “They consider 
one man ns firmly established in the friendship of speech ; another 
Le.avs speech without fruit, without flowers,”®*® The latter is compared 
to a pillar supporting a hall and styled a hearer of Vedic burden, 
while the knower of the meaning and significance is said to attain 
all happiness. The BrShma^ias declare that the man who knows tho 
meaning and tho significRnce of the ritual attains as high an end as 
the performer of tho ritual, By pjt^ini^s time there was so much of 
subsidiary \ edic studies, that there was a clear diflorentiation of the 
passages to be learnt by roto from the subjects to he known.®®® That 
memory was not llie only mental power trained up or relied on, is also 
ovllent from the very first lesson, the GTryatri, in which the reciter 
prajs for the stimulation of his understanding, Ifoutaigno rightly 
says that Judgment is of greater importance than reading and that 
learning is of no use if understanding he not with it. Even in tho 
case of the Classics memorising was insisted on though it was not wdthout 
uuderstanding. No doubt Olidfls often refers to repetition as the 
'mother of study*, but in SubhuLsita wc are told ; “TV'hoever learns by 
heart, writes, observes, asks questions (to get his diCieultiua solved), 
niid waits upon the learned, has his intellect developed like a lotus hy the 
Suu s rays, * Thus, side by side with memorising wo find 'obeerVing* 
and ' questioning' desci-Lbcd as leading to the dovelopnient of tile 
intellect. IlhistrationB and similes are so common in Sanskrit literature 
specially in the Classics, that wo can safely say that the teachers used 
those teaching devices in their daily lessons. In Uttara-Eama-Charita* ^ 

ArHiflilstrii (R. ^jamsiaatriPs Epg. Trans.), p. 318. 
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princo L^iTa is told, bv his compAutons in tbe hermitage ihat they saw 
an animal commonly known as the 'horse*. Then he says i " Ton fools, 
IiATD yon not studied in that part describing Asvamedha P’ Was this 
recognising so common an animal by Ih© help of Tedic texts ? 'W'aa 
this the method of teaching in BbaTabbuti's timer' Tho generalisation 
would ho too sweeping; but it is clear that teaciiing was purely 
humauistic even then—•from books to natime and not vice versa, llnolv 
was left to the teacher's discretion hut in general, it seems that the modern 
principles of teaching (like, 'from the simple to the complex', ' from the known 
to the unknown', 'from the concrete to the abstract’) were followed by tbera. 

The testimony of Hiucn Tsang about the method of teaching in 
Brohmiuical schools is highly interesting. The method of teaching was 
meant more “ to rovise the disciples to mental activities than to instruct 
them in dogma. They instruct the innert and sharpen the dull, and 
the teachers doggedly persevere in giving instruction to .those who are 
addicted to idleness “ Unfortunately for us the pilgrim who was 
more interested in the doctrines and tlic teaching of Buddhism than in the 
metliods of Brahminical education, has given us only a meagre doseription 
of the method that hiilbmaiaa teachers followetl. But considering the 
fact that when nhien Tsang visited India, Brahminism had almost 
regained Us predominance in Northern India, it ia certainly improbahle that 
its educational organisation could have been in any way inferior to 
that of the Buddliists. It must also bo rememberod that the great 
intcllccUiat awakening of the precoding two centuries was closely 
associated with the revival of Brahminiam. 

In the Upani^s wo dud that the philosophic teaching given tliere 
Is often Uiustrated by parables from Nature or stories like that of 
Nachiketas visiting the abode of the dead. And in the later works 
like the Pahehatantra and the Ilitopadesa we fiiid stories and fables 
given a very important place in the inculcation of moral truths, India 
is in fact Uio home of fables and allogOTy. If the Hindu teachers, as 
seems likely, made use of this form of teaching in iustructing their 
pupils, then this must have gone a great way in relieving the monotony 


Wsltort—Tusii Ctwuig, p. 159 j Boftl—Buddhist Records, Yflk I. p. 7S. 
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of tLo laborious process of leftming by tcart. In this connection it is 
interastmg to note Froebel's words:—*' CbilUren feel an intense craving 
for all kinds of stories and legends, because they Imre a desire to have 
some luiowledge of the nature, emtse and eSect of their individual life 

by comparing it with some tbiug and some one else.Comparison with 

somewhat remote objects is more effective Iban that with near objects ”, 

The lecture method is not necessarily an ideal one, liealJy when a 
lecture is given to a class of say fifty students it is useless to some 
of them who may be insincere. Its necessity is not felt by some others 
and a few of the rest probably cannot follow it. This method is again 
one-sided, because the lecturer alone is put to exertion. In the ancient 
niudu schools the pupils would approach the teacher vritb questions 
to he solved and the answers were to he rightly appreciatc<b The system 
of teaching was individual and each pupil was separately instructed by 
the teacher, though there were occasions when the teacher explained 
something to all the pupils at the same time. Tho teacher was appealed 
to every now and then and he had sufileiont opportunities to judge 
their capacities and to influence their activities. On the other hand, the 
tendency in modern schools, run on the lines of the class system, is to 
avoid the teacher, who then cannot so well understand and impress his 
pupils. In this sense tho Dalton plan may not sound to he an 
invention to tiie student of Ancient Indian Education. The modern school 
does little for the bright children and it is admittedly on them that the 
futture of the society depends. In the ancient Indian schools every child 
received individual attention, was encouraged and promoted from gratlo 
to grade in due consideration of his ability. There was no necessity to 
detain the clever one for the dull, or to yoke on the latter to tho 
former. There was tlins no waste of energy and no waste of time. 

Again, the doctrine of AdhikSrablila shows that the ancient Hindu 
philosophers, like tho educators of tho present century used to take into 
consideration the capacity and fitness (adhikuia) of the pupil. Tho 
BhSgabad Gita*®* says :— 

** AriirQksormmmieryogatp karma kllranmnchyate 
TogarQdhasya tasyaika samoh kHra^mucbyate ” 
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”To tlio tege who wifihea to riM to devotion, action (without 
Attachment) is said to bo the means and to him, when ho has risen to 
doTotion, serenity h said to bo the means Indcetl the modern principle 
of suiting matter and method to the nature ami needs of the pupil was 
not unknown in Ancient India. Visnu Sam^l, a l>rabma9a teacher bad 
the charge of the ignorant and vicious sons of Sudnrsona, king of 
PStaliputra. The princes had an inordinato liking for the rearing of 
pigeons. "When the teacher observed this and saw that they attended 
to nothing else, he told them that bo would do nothing but fly pigeons, 
feed them and look after thorn in tho pigeon-house. The piincos were 
overjoyed to hear that. As the number of pigeons increased they had to 
name and count them. Visnu Sarmil was clever onough to put peculiar 
ro.1 m^ks on tho wings of the pigeons ami called them ka, kha, ga, etc. 
The princes thus learned the letters of tho alphabet and to Join tlie letters 
into sylhibles and sylbbles into words. The foundation of a knowle<Igo 
of Arithmetic Was laid in counting the pigeons, in telling how many there 
were in two or three mljoining cots, how many remained in the cots 
aftor so many were on tho wing. By this novel method was taught 
not only notation, numeration, addition and subtraction but also 
so me thing of drawing, engineering and house-building which wore required 
in planning and constructing tho dove-cots. Not only this but Ethics 
and Pontics were also taught in this fashion as the talcs of PAfichatanlra 
and Hitopadesa testify to this day. In fact such manuals were written by 
teachers who had to educate some ill-behaved children of tho rich in such 
an interesting disguise. 

We havo already seen that most of the branches of knowledge known 
to the Hindus were the offshoots of their groat sacred project, sacrifice. \ 
Tho pupils were taught to work at it and it was a sufficionriieiSSbr their 
native activities from brick-laying to drawing, from counting to reciting, 
from measuring to chisoUing. Tho kshatriya and the misya pupils had more 
practical projects before their eyes In the form of warlike feats and inilustrial 
arts respectively and thoir training was sufficiently concrete, though 
ratlier emperical in the beginning. When we add to this tho many etory- 
projects to lie found in the Hitopadesa and tho Pafichatantra we can easily 
find that the ‘project’ method of teaching is not quite a modem invention. 
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'We bare one Jatria’®* which shows how Nature-study was 
insisted on as the beat means of awakening a healthy curiosity, 
a spirit of ohservation and enquiry which are indispeusablo a'uls 
to iuteilectTiai culture. In the story, a world-ronowned Professor 
of Benares " had five hundred young brahmaijaa to instruct ”, one 
of whom "had always foolish notions in his head and always 
said tl:e wrong thing; he was engaged with the rest in 1 aiming 
the scriptures as a pupil, hut because of his folly could not master 
them. The teacher was at paina to consider what method of instruction 
would he suitable for that ‘ reriest dullard * of all his pupils. And the 
thought came to him that the best way was to question him on Ida 
return from gathering firewood and leaves, as to somethmg he had seen 
or done that day, and then to ask him what it was like. ' Por' thought 
the master, ' this will lead him on to making comparisons and giviag 
reasons and the continuous practice of comparing and reasoning on 
bis part will enable me to impart learning to him,* '* 

Again, the monitorial system was an Indian invention. To manage 
a school with an evergrowing number of students sometimes ranging upto 
to 500®“* was no easy task for an individual teacher, lie was therefore 
helped by a staff of J^istant If asters (pitthiaehariya) appointed from 
amongst the most advanced or senior pupils. Assistance in teaching 
was also rendcretl by the senior pupils as such, for, we are told of a 
teacher appointing his eldest disciple to act as his substitute. Another 
teacher of Taxi!a, while going to Benares on some mission, appointed 
bis chief pupil to taka ehargo of his school during his absence, saying;: 
” Jly son, I am gomg away from homo ; while 1 am away, you are to 
instruct these my pupils” (numbering 500). We read of Prince 
Sutasoma of the Kuru country who "being the senior pupil soon 
attained to proficiency in teaching ” and " becoming the private tcaciicr " 
of his comrade in the school, " soon educated him, while the othcia 
only gradually acquired their leaming/’*®* The position of a senior 
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pupil to Q. ‘ maMvaddhaki ’ is intlicated by Buddlinghosa,®*^ Visna 
BainhitS®®® says ; “ Ou a preceptor's sou, jumor or et^ual to him. in years, 
happening to be his tutor, ho shall pay the same respect to him as to 
his own preceptor,*' ilanu®®“ speaks in the same strain: ** A preceptor’s 
son, if he he his younger or cttnal in age, or if he be a disciple of his 
in respect of the celebration of a religious sacrifice, he (the pupil) shaU 
respect as his own preceptor, in the event of that (son) having taught 
him the Vedas." These passages scorn to imply that the son of the 
teacher sometimes helped the father by teaching in hia stead. 
This monitorial system has its own advantages: the responsibility 
thrown on a parti cular pupil trains him up for that (teaching) work 
and. makes him bold and well'’behavcd; the leai.ters among the pupils 
are marked out, who may become the leading spirits in the society; the 
spirit of public service and self-sacrifice is cultivated; and the democratic 
discipline is inculcated as boys understand boys bettor than others. 
" The monitorial system of Bell and Lancaster, which Boll is said to 

have devised by seeing the method used in schools in India, Is but a 

caricature of the Indian ideal. In Engllsti schools the prcfectual system 
has associated the elder boys with the masters in the government and 
discipline of the school and it is generally recognised as being one of 

the most valuable parts of their training. According to the Indian, 

ideal the more advanced scUolnra are associated with the master in the 
work of teaching and though the system may have been originally 
devised to help the master in solving the problem of teaching several 
pupils at different stages nt the same time, it must have been a valuable 
training for the monitors themselves. In India the bullying of younger 
boys by older ones is almost unknown nml the rospoct shown by the 
younger lioys to the older boys is very marked. The resuscintion of this 
ancient Indian ideal of monitors would therefore be worth a trial, and 
it is not tinlikoly that it might show very excellent results if tlio 
conditions were olso fulfilled, that the class should be small and it was 
composed of pupils all at different stages of progress,*'*’'® 


AIL, 111, 112. XXVin.3l. •*•11 208, 
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Again, tliero is a marlted difference between the nindu and the 
Europ^n theories of sense perception- ‘‘They agree with regard to the 
mind receiring the knowledge of the external world throngb the senses- 
Tbe diTcrgenco is to be noted regarding tbo way to stimulate the mental 
process. According to European educationists the pupils must be given 
a good deal of exercise in observation, «. tf., in the use of their senses, 
because intelligence depends niion the cultivation of a keen sensory 
oapacity- Hindn teochewB, on the other hand, beUeved in the reverse 
order of dependence. According to them the cultivation of a keen 
sensory capacity depended on intelligence and the all-pervndiug nature 
of the human mind. They, therefore, tried to develop the pupil’s mind 
in such a way as to use the the pre-conscioua thought aa early as possible 

and thus to take the line of greatest cionnection in preference to the line 
of least resistance followed by the ‘Western thinkers. The Hindu pupils 
were taught to go to the root of the mind by means of prayers, meditation 
and righteous conduct and thus to stimulate and sharpen all its ^ 
aetivittea tliat are more or less correlated or co-ortlinatod. According 
to the nitidiL theory, to confine one’s study to matter directly bearing 
on the pirtioular subject, in which one is anxious to excel, is not always 
the best way to develop fresh brain-power. Some not^ occidentals 
bave actel on a similar principle. Sir Humphry Davy is said to have 
attended Coleridge's lectures on pOctry to stimulate Ids imagination 
for his scientific work. Gladstone used to road the Bible before 
delivering his epoeh-making speeches to tlirow into broad relief Ms 
political ideas in contrast with tlioology. There is, therefore, no 
fear of the development resulting from the study of texts like these 
extending merely a bettor comprehension of abstractions. The student 
will gain a wider grasp and a harder grip. The judgment in every phase 
of life will be improved. Though water poured into a tank may flow 
in at one spot, it finds its level and eventually fills up the tank evenly 
and smoothly. Similarly, the Hindu system improves not one special 
part of the mind but the whole more or less togetbor. The Hindu method 
addcil nothing from outside to the mind but removed Bomething 
detrimental to powerful personality. This w-is similar to the hypnotic 
treatment of a patient, during which the physician disentonglos hU 
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confuswl mental processes. Tlic Hindu pupil was tiAmed to reach tho 
ftmntain all uiapiration (jft ftnudhik aTaimtmS) in the pr(MJOnscious state of 
his miiul and not to hover about tho sprays in the form of itj external 
working. This pre*conscious state as the Hindus bditvcd and has now 
been oorroborated, is the source of all powers physical and spiritual 
and the sooner it is sought for, the bettor. The mind is like an iceberg : 
nine-tentlis of it are below the conscious state. If the thoughts lying 
in the pre-conscions statu are occasionally brought to the surface as they 
can be by (bo Hindu system of mind^training, a connecting link between 
the every day commodity and its greatest store-house is established. 
He wlio is in closest touch with the pre^onscious state solves difficult 
questious speedily, for, all solutions which are called inspirations really 
come from within and the pro-conscious in constant touch with the 
conscious mind makes the most successfiil comhination useful for 
all purposes. Hence the Hindu teacher tried to nourish the cbild-mind 
from within by religious exercises and moral tales and to prepare it for 
work in worldly life ^ ^ 

Study and teaching, however, can only leail to a mediate knowledge. 
For an immediate knowledge of the intimate Truth and Hcality, the 
pupil must depend upon himself. The knowledge of the Atman cannot 
be gained by mere speculation concerning it, hut only by 
revelation as the result of tb© proper degree of self-growth. The 
ac(]uisition of suoh knowWlge, which moans emancipation, is not a matter 
of study but of life. It presupposes two things: {IJ annihilation of 
all desires and (ii) annihilation of “ the iUusioti of a manifold univotse, 
of the consciousness of plurality The moans evolved to secure these 
two ends are what are popularly known as the system of (i) SannyUsa 
and (it) Yoga. The former means the ‘casting off’ from oneself 
of his home, possessions and family and all that stimulates desire. It 
thus “ seeks laboriously to realise that freedom from all the titfS of ^rth 
in which a deep conception of life in other ages and countries also bos 
recognisotl the supreme bisk of cartliiy existence, and will probably 
continue to recognise tbrougbout all future time".^’* The ^^stetn of 

Sv U. Mitm—Bi&da MiDd-TFamiiijr, pp. 15-^1. 
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SanDTSs-^ as a moans of attaining tlio knowledge of the Bralijnan ^ and 
emancipatiou is complotely deTeloped in a scries of later TJpani^s 
such as the Brahma, Saimyasai A)*un>eya, Poranmhainsai etc., with which 
we ere not concerned hero for the present. 

Toga teaches the withdrawing of the organa of sense from their 
ehjects and concentrating them on the inner aelf, cniionToura to make 
one's self free from the world of plurality and to secure union with the 
Atman, 

In Post'Vodio times the practice of Toga was dereloped into a 
formal system with its own test-hook, the siltras of Patafijtvli. Its 
first beginnings are, howererj shown in Katha (III & TI) 6vct*tavatara (II) 
and Maitelyana (VI), The system implies tho following eight memhera 
(angas) of e^cternal practices i (1) yam» or discipline consisting in 
abstinence from doing injury, honesty, chastity, poverty (2) niyama 
or self-Ecatraint (purity, contentment, asceticism, study and devotion) 

(3) Oisanam, silting (in the right place and in the correct bodily attitude) 

(4) pTCtnCJyiFiQa, regulation of the hrtjath (6) pratyShara, withdrawal of 
the senses from their objects (0) dhararjS, concentration of tlie attention 
(7) dhy^am, meditation and (8) sam^dhi, absorption. 

As Las been already indicated, both the systems ore a perfectly 
intelligible consequence of tho doctrine of the UpanmtiB according to 
which the highest end is contaiuod in the knowledge of solf-identity 
wilh the Atman. As a means to the attainment of that end, we must 
purposely " dissolve the ties that bind to the illusory world of phenomena " 
(impUed by SannySsa) and practice sdi-eonccntralion (Yoga). Thus 
arose two remarkahlo and characteristic institutions of Indian culture 
through which emancipation was sought to he nttamod and expedited 
by processes and disciplines iavented by the spiritual genius of the 
people. The first seeks by calculated methods to aunlhilato desires 
and the second the consciousness of pilurality, 

§ 16. Was there axt examination ? 

As there was no class system, no annual examinations were required 
for the foimdion of fresh classes. The pupils received indiTidual 
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instrnction and tlio toacter conld Bee in freeli lessens whether they 
followed him or not. This was thought quite suiHcieiit. ” It is no ubo 
putting to test what has not quite settled in the mind *’ says Knlidas* 
Much depended, therefore, on the indgmont of the teacher: if he found 
that a particular boy was quite well up, he was encouraged and led 
onwards. On the completion of the higher com-se some regular 
examination was necessary and this was arranged hy presenting the 
pupils before an assembly of the learned or at royal sacrifices. In a 
hymnof tb6:?,g-veda®^* thereisft reference to such an assembly of the 
learned meeting together for debate:—■ 

** All friends are joyful in the friend who t 5 t;meth In triumph 

Imving conquered in assembly# 

Ho is their blame-aTcrter, food-proTider; prepared is he and fit 

for deed of vigour. 

One plies his constant task reciting verses; one sings the holy 

psalm in Baktari measures. 

One more, the brildimana, tolls the loro of being, and one lays 

down the rules of sacrificing.” 

Wohare roferenceB to TIrahmavTidin, with the variants Brahmavadya 
and Brahmodva. The title of Vipra or Kahi was the reward of a B(^okr 
who had beaten the others. Such debates and disputations are mentioned 
in the Atharvavcrla, wliere the opener, (PrSsa) and the opponent 
{PraliprSla) are contrasted. The questtoner, the ctosfi-questioncr and the 
judge at a disputation are mentioned in the BrShmana literature.®'^* 
The success in a such a debate refers to the passing of some tost required 
before a young bralimana was considered eligible to take part in a 
sacrificial ritual or be a teacher himself.®^® 


S. 71. 
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nLt1,p?^. O'"!- They tested memorr-work 

Wher tlwn letelligeece osdmarily; bi,t the higher steles \vhera 

there w»s .peoiallselion f„U seope e«. given to erigmality.'' Thi i° 
o^ent from the descriptions preserved in the .B.4nmpZ and the 
Lpanisada^ of animated debates hold at royal sacrifices. 

nr J“ “““ '“Biinations of a more 

pnwKeal natnre were held. The famon, physician Jivaka-’* received 

h^ tnedreal education in TazUa for serL years after wS hi 
"“‘Wo »n eiamination in wMoh he was asked to 
rT . ^osotables. plants, creepers 1,as^ 

K ! *T examined them for four days and then 

a am^le plant which did not possess some medicinal properly,'* ^ 

§ 17- Teacher s ditties to the stitdekt. 

Vi,. I '“If''’ 0 '’°'^“““''™ of the happiest 

kind In tho SSvitri verse to be recited at the heginninn and rad of 

each days study, the teacher and his pupil both prayed° “Mav He 

prot«l us two; may wo both enjoy happlLs; may nelfol 

hororc doeds." Thu, tbe teacher and his pupil wc« united hj a eemmon 

1 th • “?'* J’"*T0S'‘‘’“S *0 ““'Ol lesMing and to shew its 

worth m their life and conduct. Tha pund looked im (n 1 ■ “ 

as his fathor.'” Tho teacher was aL under an Ll ,r" 
hia duty towards tho pupil. -He is to teach him thrtrTth ° *“I?^ 
a. ho know. it,".’. -He should not conceal anything from hl^fra 
such concenlment would spell ruin to The t ii/* * * 

Amuyaka-^o lays dowu that the teacher must teach t^ith ell 
and soul Ho waa bound also aoeordlng to tho Satapatl Brallfl 
to reveal everything to his pupil who at any mto lived withf^r 
one whole year (saipyatsa mvain). According to ApnsL™*" 


*»* MabftTOggli (VinyapltaU, edited bj Oldflobnre) VITI. 3. 
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not only was the teacboi to Ioto the pnpil as his own son but also to 
give Mm full attention in the teochmg of the sacred science and withhold 
no part of it from him." The teacher, howcTer, was quite free to 
impart to his pupil only the knowledge that he was fit for and reserTo 
subjects to which he was not equal. There are on record certain 
oases of learning kept secret and reTcaied only to special persons,®®* 

Manu®®® says: Haying iaitiatod a papil, let the preceptor teach 
him the rules of purification and good conduct as well as the mode of 
doing burnt offerings and saiLdhySs." *'To a brahmana duly initiated 
with the thread, shall be giTcn instructions, regarding the practice of 
vows graduaUy and in conformity with the regulation i he shall ho 
made to get by heart the (different portions of the Tedas),"®*“ -‘But 
if the teacher ncgleoU to teach (the Veda) the pupil should forsake 

hini. Kautilya*®says; "When betweoa,i,...teacher and 

student, one abandons the other while neither of them is an 

apostate,,..the first amercement shall he levied," Again, 

tho teacher was not to use the pupil for his own purposes except in 
times of distress,'*’'®* 

§18. DiscrpiDTE. 

In Manu Saijihitii®®* we find a passage which according to Kulluka*s 
interpretation defines tho behaviour of tho teacher to his pupit The 
literal English translation of tho passage runs thus;_ 

" The good of creatures should he effected with kind sympathetic 
moons * desiring virtue, one shall use sweet and gentlo words under the 
circumstances/' 

** He whose speech and mind are always puro and fully Testralned 
derives all the benefits enumerated in the VefiSnta." 


*** Tar lostaaea, ttia and StombhSgu id F^fidhavitpla Br&Iiina^ia XT. 5. 24 j 

Tailtirr/n iranyafea irl. 5. 2.1 ; Eathft Sam., SXXTI, 17 j Ptavabiuia 
and hta ktmwlodBB of Brubmaa !d Brh*d. Fp., TI. 1.11, 

*** n. M*on II, 173. 

*•* Tdifiba Samhita, Cb. XI, 

Artbki&atni (R. ffjflinbiSatrra En^. Tm«.) p. 351, 

*** AputaiDTa !• S. **» n. 15M1. 
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" Persecuted or oppressed^ one must not hurt the feelings of others. 
Let liim wish or do no injuiy to anybody. Let Ioto not use a harsh 
word that bars the gate of heaven^ to any body,*’ 

The text has “Bbutln^.........sreyonu^sanani.^’ Kulluha 

explains ‘bbfltanam* by 'sisysnam', of pupils) and ‘sreyo’ by , 
* instruction;' tbe whole meaning according to him, is that Mnstructions 
shonld be giren %dth the help of compassionate means.* SuJmichik'ya®*® 
also says : " Towards tbe disciple no ono obeying my command should j 

be harsli and cruel in words." j 

According to Yiijhabalkya Saiphitl,^®^ however, "one can reprove J 
a son or disciple at the time of teaching.’* Gantama®*® says : **A i 
preceptor should admonish his pupil without beating Mm or iniliciing fV 
any kind of corporal punishment on him. In case of emergency he jl 
may be chastised with a cut piece of rope or with a bamboo-twig in 
without leaves. A king shall punish a preceptor for chastising hisjl 
pupil in any other way." Manu is in favour of punishment but of au 
mild type; soys he : " Let him not raise a club to anybody nor strike * 
anybody with a dub, except Ms son and disciple for the sake of 
(liscipline/*®®* "A wife, son, servant, brother or disciple found guilty 
of an offence should be punished with a chord or with a (foliated) 
bamboo-stick. They flball be beaten on the lower parts of the body and 
never on tbe upper limbs. Por haviug flogged them in any olher 
fashion one shall be liable to punishment for theft."®®'* Apastamvu®®® 
seems to be more harsh and lays down a list of punishments that could 
be used by the teacher at his discretion — ^frightening, fasting, bathing 
in cold water, striking with a cane and banishment from school (literally, , 
from the teacher’s presence.) The offences of royal pupils also did 

gukAhr^iHant, Cli. L line m »»■» L 15^ 

Ch. n. Mano IV. 164. 

*•* Mboii Vlll, 290.500, Compare in this CDnnection the {nssaga given te a Tbeinn , 
Echool-boy for exercise ia cidltgr&phj in the second iDiUontaiB B. C. j • Fuse ' 

not e dey in idleness or thee wilt bo faentitn.The ear of ft boy is in ^ 

his Wt; he listens when ho ie boateb Slec^man | Lnior and Jto Temples I 
p.l7e, I 

•** 1 . 2 . 
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not escape their ttsiial pnnishment eren in those early days represented 
by the Jltakas. On the oUence of a prince heing reported to the 
teacher (the offence being taking some sweets from a vendor's basket 
without paying for them), ” he caused two lads to take the young fellow 
by his two hands and smote him thrice upon the back with a bamboo- 
stick bidding him take care not to do so again/'*Still the general 
feeling was towards mildness as may be gathered from Kautilya's 
dictum, which has passed into a proverb, that the period of discipline 
for a boy terminates at the age of sixteen and that be should henceforth 
be treated as a friend. 

Bupturc of this relationship was the result of failings on the part 
of the t(^cher or oSenslTc conduct on the part of the pupil. There 
wore cases of pupils who did not take seriously to study but were with 
the teacher only for seciU’ing some worldly advantage. There were 
Tirthaklkas who frequently changed their teachers} Odanaplininiyas, 
who studied Pitnim only to earn a liveUbood* Ghrtarandhryas and 
KamhalacharSyanTyas, anxious only to secure ghee or some comfortable 
covering blankets by taking to the life of studentship. There were 
also students who did not keep the whole term, but entered life before 
their studies were over (KhatvTimdha). But these were apparently 
exceptional cases,*'"’ laughed at by the hterary world of the time. 
There were also cases of rehellious students whom the Jaina Sutras 
compare to ‘Mwid bullocks.”" "• Tlie great Ysjfiabfiilkya of Mithill 
disagreed with his tenebur of the Tajurveda Vaisampliyana by name, and 
repaired in disgust to the Ilimlllayaa and compiled a new system, 
known as ^ukla Yajurveda. Another dissentient pupil was Apastamva, 
whose differences with his teacher Baudhayana are narrated in the 
Purii^s, 

The student was akso allowed to desert his teacher under certain 
contingencies.*"® One of these was incompetence or lack of knowledge 

••• jKtHkti No. £53 (TitiQiikbi jaU-bn.). 

*»' paaiDt t. 4, £6,39 i U. 1.41 i II. U £6. 

**■ jKobi: Jbioa Slltru, pp, 149 aii'l 133, 

■** XpastainTB T, 5, £6,; L 4; £5. 
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on tbg port of tho teacher. Another was tho transgression of the law 
by him, A teacher conld he deserted also if he nseJ his pupil's time 
to tho detriiDeiLt of bis studiesi Other legitimate reasons for giTuig 
Tip one teacher and taking to another was the teacher’s neglect of his 
study and rituals, his negligence in imparting instruction, and commission 
by him of cardinal sins. But these contingencies were the exceptions 
which prove tho general rule that the pupil was well cared for by his 
teacher from whom ho parted on tho most cordial terms. 

The foregoing account shows us an interesting and pleasing picture 
of tho life of the pupil and the teacher in India dating back to many 
centuries before Christ. The pupil was under a somewhat rigorous 
discipline hut there was nothing Ivarsb or brutal about it and a Meh 
ideal of moral life and character was held before the pupil and tho 
teacher. The latter usually bail no mercenary motive to impel him 
to teach hut was to perform his work solely as a duty which he owai 
towards others and his pupU ip particular. Parental love on the one 
hand and deep ro&pect on the other made a sweet combination of 
feelings that tiacl 

" Less of earth in them than heaven.” 

It is laid down in Kautilya’s Artha^stra^®"® that if a teacher and a student 
sue each other fparaspar&viyoga) they shall be punished with the 
highest amercement,” The pupil's relation to tho teacher has indeed 
boon Eometimea so developed that it had led to tho teacher or gum, 
receiving divine houaurs from his pupil or disciple, in some forma of 
Hinduism and in some sects that have sprung from it. In a more sober 
conception of this relationship it is thought of aa that of father aud 
gQuiooi gQ faj. ^^3 tijjg carried out that the pupil was 

considered to be in a closer relation to the teacher than to his owu 
fatiier. It is no wonder, therefore, that the parting scenes (for example, 
between Krsna and Sandipani) arc full of overwhelming sentiments. 
The whole family felt as if some intimate relation was leaving them 

]?, Eng. Tr»T)g., p, 324. 

I**! In thft RiUrSyn?* fKijiifidlijdkipda, ISth sarg*) wn nra told tb&t s Tountwr 
bretborj it ion and & moritorioas papil mb all foni* ® 
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find tbc student felt as if be TTaa goings away from bis real home to that 
of his worldly father. It is no wonder, therefore, that the teacher felt 
Very happy when he heard that Ms pupils were doing quite well, 
particularly when one of them became more learned and famous than 
he himself. ReT, P. E. Koay^®°* rightly ohserrea : ” In the West, it 
is the inaiitution rather tbau the teacher which is emphasised and it is 
the school or college which a studotit regards as his alma tnaier, la 
India it is the teacher rather than the institution that is prominent and 
the same affection and reverence which a Western student has for his 
alma mater are in India bestowed with a life-long deTotion to the teacher. 
Even the introduction of Western education with its many teachers and 
many classes, has not entirely broken dovvn this ideal, in spite of the compli¬ 
cations which it produces. To an Indian student a teacher who only appears 
at stated hours to teacli or lecture and is not accessihlo at nil times 
to answer questions and give advice on all manner of subjects is an 
anomaly. Such a relationship, no doubt, throws a greatly increased 
responsibility upon the teacher and where the teacher is not worthy 
of his position may he attended with grave dangers. But where the 
teacher is a man who reaches a high intellectual, moral and spiritual 
standard, there is much, to be said for the Indian ideaL There ia no 
country in the world where the responsibilities and opportunities of the 
teacher are greater than they are in India.'' 

§ It). The completion op STTTDENTSUrP ANB THE PAETINO SPEECH 

OP TBE TEACHBE. 

The completion of formal studentsliip was signalised by a great 
oeromonial bath at Sam^hartana, which put an end to the vows the pupil 
had taken as a brahmaehsrm. He sacrideed in the water his sacred 
girdle, staff and sacred thread, which he had been using all these years. 
Ho parted with the teacher after making him a suitahlo present. 
Lest his spoctalisefl knowledge and erudition sball fill him with 
spiritual pride, we have this provision in Apastamva**^®* : " The knowledge 
which ^ilras and women possess ia tlie oamplotion of all study. 


pp. 178-79+ 
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They declare it a supploment to the AtharravodaThe Taittiiiya 
UpanisEul^^®* has preserTed for us a apocimen of the parting words which 
a teacher geaerally addressed to his studejit when the lattci was permitted 
to return homo after the completion of Ms studies 

“ Say what is true 1 Do thy duty 1 Do not neglect the study of 
the Yedo I After presentiiig gifts to thy teacherj take care that the thread 
of thy race bo not broken! Do not swerve from truth, from duty I 
Do not nBgloot your health I Do not neglect your worldly prosperity 1 
Do not neglect the learning and the teaching of the Teda ! 

"Do not neglect the (sacrificial) works duo to the gods and the 
manes 1 Let thy mother ho to thee like unto a god I Let thy father 
hi to thee like unto a god I Let the guests be to thee like unto a god I 
Wliatever actions are blameless, those should be regarded, not others. 
Whatever good works have been performed by us thoso should be 
observed by thee— 

" Not others. There are some Brahmins better than we. To thoso 
you should show proper reverence. Whatever is given should be 
given with faith, with joy, with modesty, with fear and from a sense of 
duty. If there be any doubt in the mind with regard to any sacred act 
or with regard to conduct— 

"In that case conduct thyself as brlihmapas who possess good 
judgment conduct tUomsolves therein, whether they be appointed or not, 
as long as they are not too eovoro, but devoted to duty. And with regard 
to things that are doubtful, as hrahmapas who possess good judgment 
conduct themselves therein, whether they aro appoint£sd or not, as long 
as they aro not too severe, but devoted to duty. 

“ Tlius conduct tliyaelf. This ie my admonition. This is the teaching. 
This is the true purport (upani^) of the Yedaf—this is the command. 
Thus should Ihia bo observed ”. 

" These words read almost like the Chancellor's Convocation Address 
to the students of a modem University passing out of its portals on 
their admission to their degrees. It will be noticed that in this ancient 


lOB* 1 11. 



Toledictoiy address, emphasis lb laid upon Boreral mtcrcsting points. 
In the first place, entering upon the houBcholilcr’s life and fatherhood 
arc enjoined, as a eojnpulsory religions duty in the intcrcstB of the 
continuity of the race. In the second place, is enjoined the duty of 
studying and teaching the Veda in the interest a of the continuity of 
culture. In the third place, the duties of domestic and social life are 
indicated. They arc : to honour father, mother, teacher and guest as 
gods; to honour superiors i to give in proper manner and spirit, in 
joy and humility, in fear and compassion, so that it may bicss both 
“ him that gives and him that takes **; to perform sacrifices and in all 
douhtful cases, to order himself according to the judgment of approved 
authorities. Lastly, the pupU is also admonished not to neglect health 
and possessions. TTe may in passing note the spirit of humility, 
characterising the teacher, as shown in asking his pnptl to imitate his 
good points and ignore his had ones and recognising his superiors 

iQ(»« Hakerjl Sitrar Jabilet Yalamei, Yol. Uf. Part. L Orienlalia, 

pp. 23(W1. 



CHAPTER Yir. 


SECOKDABT AKB higher ETDECATION Df THE BEDDHIST SEATS 

or LZAItNIXG. 


I. The BriHJiUST MOXASTERTES as seats OE LEAEKISe. 


The cliRraoter of Buddhist education of which the monastery 
was the centre will he evident fi'om the fact that Buddhism included in 
it the non-recognition of the Vedas and of the bmlimaija hierarchy 
08 well as of the religions aspect of the caste system. Buddha carried 
no crusade against any of those but the opposition was implicit in his 
system. Hence the Buddliist education was not hosed on Vedio study 
and its teachers were not hrfihnianas, except those who bod become 
converted to Buddhism. 


I 1. Tee selection* akh ahhissios or sttthexts. 

The Buddhist monastery was open to ail comers and not merely to 
the three twice-born castes. There was, however, exception to the 
general principle and the following classes of persona were excludod 
from admission into the monastery; (1) one aHected with the 
five diseases viz., leprosy, hods, dry leprosy, consumption, and 
fitg.moa service (3) a proclaimed 

robber or one who has broken out of jail emblems 

of his deeds (d) one who has been punished hy scourgbg or 
branding (6) a debtor »» (6) a slave (7) one under fifteen 

years of age (8> a eunuch and (9) one deformed in person or 

any of whose limbs was cut off, 


The ceremony of admission is 
Pitaka *'L©t him who desires 


thus described in the Tinnya 
to receive ordination first cut off 


MiUvftggi 1 . 39. 
Ibiil, 1.42. 

Ibid., I. 4fi. 

1*1* RjitJ., L fiO, 

«ti Hjid, I, 38. 


***» IbiJ., L 40. 
«« Ibid., L 41. 
**»» Ibid., L 4S, 
1"“ Ibid., 1. 61. 


i”" Ibid., I. 43. 
“11 ibid., L 44. 
“1* Ibid., I. 47. 
“ “ Ibii, I. 71. 
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liis hair and hoard; left him put on ycUow robes, adjust hia upper robe 
ao as to corcr one shoulder, salute the feet of the bhilcsus with his 
headj and sit down siiuntting; then lot him raise his joined hands 
and toll him to say *1 take my refuge in the Buddha, I take my refuge 
in the Dharma, I take my refuge in the Saipgtia.' » Tliis act of admission 
was caEed pahbajja. A new form was auhatituted at a later date for 
the upasampatlj ordination. The upajjhaya from whom the new 
invert—saddhivihurika—received the ordination played the most 
important part in the system. He must bo a learned competent bhiksn 
who has completed ten yem since his upasampada,^'^ ‘ “ The procedure of 
choosing an npajjhsya is laid down as followsLet him (who is 
going to choose on upajjhsya) adjust bis upper robe so as to cover one 
shoulder, salute the feat (of tho intended upajjhsyn), sit down sf^uattiug, 
raise his joined hands and say (thrice): " Venorahb Sir. bo my 
{If tho other answers) ** well ’* or *' ceidatnly *’ or ** good 
or “ all right" or ** carry on (your work) with friendliness (towards me) '* 
or should ho express this by gesture (lit., by his body), or by word, 
or by gesture and word, then tho upajjhaya has been cbosen.’* The 
upajjhnya alone^®^® could confer on his soildhivih^ika the upasampod!! 
ordination but tho latter must be possessed of a certain standard of 
education and moral practices.^^*^ Several formalities were alg n 
required. Thus it was necessary that tho candidate should formally 
ask for being ordained and provide himself with alms and robes. Then 
it must be ascertained by formal queatioaiug in an assembly of 
bhihsus whether ho labours under any of tbe di equal! heat ions mentioned 
above and whether his parents have given their consent to hia adopting 
tho life. Tho candidate was inetructed beforehand by a learned 
competent bliiksu os to the manner in which to reply to those formal 
questions.After the instmetion was over, tho instructor came 

**** NibdiaQtn, parses 310-33. 

A partiflulu- mdiviiluiiJ not the or a part of it could eeryu u un 

apajjhAya. Sovorul cIubob of porBobB could not serve u an npajjhlja. Than 
ttiiB doicribAd in detail In MAliSvbggiL I, 6Ss 
datmlli tre Iftid down In MAhUvAj^a L 2E. 
iDii delftila CDmpat^ MithaiirAggft I. 76, 
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to fin assembly of ttc bhiksns, aot less than ten in nnmber^®** and 
asked its fortnal permission for the candidato to appear, in the following 
terms: 

Let the SaJjigha, rcTcrend sirs, hear me. N, N. desires to receive 
the upasampad^T ordination from venerable 3^". N. j he has been instructed 
by me. If the Ssfpgha is ready, let N. N. come." On the permission, 
being granted, tbo candidate appeared before the assembly, adjustod 
his upper robe so as to cover one shoulder, saluted the feet of the 
bhiksus with his bead, sat down squatting, raised hts joinod hands 
and thrice uttered the formula: * I ask tho Saipgha, reverend sirs, 
for the upasampadiT ordination; might the Saipgha, reverend sirs, 
draw mo out (of the sinful world) ont of compassion towards me." 

Then a learned competent hMksu moved the following resolution 
(iifitti): " Let the Saipgha, reverend sirs, hear me. This person N, N. 
desires to receive the upasampad^ ordination from the venerable N. N, 
If the Barpgha is ready, lot mo ask K. 3f, about the disqualifications," 
Permission being granted he addressed the candidate as follows: 

" Po you hear, N, N. This is tho time for you to speak tho truth 
and to say that which is. When I ask you beforo the assembly about 
that which is, you ought, if it is so, to answer ' It is *; if it is not so, 
yon ought to answer ■ It is not.' 

Then followed the string of questions; " Are you afEicteJ with 
tho following diseases ? leprosy, boils, dry leprosy, consumption, fits ? 
Are yon a man ? Are you a male ? Are you a freeman ? Have you 
no debts F Arc you not in the royal service ? Have your father and 
mother given their consent ? Are yon full twenty years old ? Are 
your alms-bowl and your robes in due state? What is your name? 
What is your upajjhaya’a name 

After satisfactory answers were received, a learned competent bhiksu 
proclaimed the following natti before the Saipgha: " Lot the Saipgtm 
reverend sirs, he.'ir me. This person N, N. desires to receive tho 


In herder aonatrieB tha arEcmbly could bg compoied of fonr bhlkfnB eat fi 
ebnimun (blahSvagga V. 13,11). 
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upasampad? ordioAtioti from the reaerablo N, “S.; he ie free from the 
disqualificationshis alma-bowl ami robca arc in due state. TT. If. aaks 
the Saipgha for the upasampadS ordination with N, N. as upajjhSya. 
If the Sanigha is ready, let the Saijigha twnfar on N, N, the upasampad^ 
ordination with N. N, as npajihays.*' 

** Let the Saingha, reyerend sirs, hear me. This person N. N. desires 
to recoire the upasampailS ordination with the Tcnerahle N. N. The 
Saipgha confers on N. If. the npasampadj ordination with N. N. as 
upajjh/iya. Let any one of the Tenerable brethren who is in fayonr of the 
upasampad^ ordination of N. N. with N. N. as upajjhiiya, be sUent and 
any one who is not in favour of it, speak,” 

” iVnd for the second time I thus speak to you; Let the Saipgha 
etc., (as before). 

” And for the third time I thus speak to you; Let the Saipgha 
etc., (as before). 

" N, N, has received the npasampada ordination from the Samgha 
with N. N. as upajjliiiya. Tiio Saipgha is in favour of it, therefore, 
it is silent. Thus I understand.” 

Two classes of persons had to pass through an intermediate stage 
of discipline before being formally admitted. These were persons who 
(1) formerly belongctl to a heretic (Tilthiya) sobool or (2) were between 
15 and 20 years of age. 

A probation fpariviisa,)^®** of four months was imposed upon the 
former by a formal act of the Order on his making the threefold 
declaration of taking refuge. If he faOed to satisfy the bhiksus by 
his character and conduct^“** during the period, the upasampathl 
ordination was refused him. 

A person between 15 and 20 years of age could receive only the 
pabhajja ordination and had to wait till his twontieth year for the 

1011 fiteaptiaii wiw nuicla in fsTETar of tbo Snj-worahipporu, tha Jatiks and beretfcfl 
of ^kja birth. Thoj" nKsivad tta ap&sBrnpidS ordinatian diraetly aad no 
WOA illlpog4H3 apnn thuni L 38. 11). 

**»■ Thii affl given in Maliivaggii 1* 3So &-7). 
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npaaainpadl. Tie novice (srajnnnera) &s he was called dmrin^; this 
intermediate period bad to a life of strict diacipline under an 
npajjhaya.i'J®® He had to keep the ten precepts,^ via,, abstinonce 
from (1) destroying life, {3) stealing, (3) irapiurity, (4) lieing, (3) 
intosicaling liq^uor, (6) eating at forbidden times, (7) dancing, ainging, 
etc., (8) garlands and scents, (0) use of high beds, and (10) accepting gold or 
silver. He was expelled from the fraternity if iie violated any of the 
&*st Hvo precepts or if be spoko against the Buddba, the Dharma, and 
tho Sarngbft or if he held false doctrines or had sexual intercourse with 
bhik^inis.’®* In five other cases he was liable to be punished.^*®* 
Tho punishment could bo inflicted by any bhiksn, with the consent 
of the tipajjlijiya.’^® ®® I-Tsing obaerves : " In the case of a sramanera a 
iransgression of the twelve particialars set forth in the Tinnya texts 
does not iDVi>Ive gnllt; for a sik^mfirS (fern.) however, there are some 
motiificatioas of the rule. Now what are the twelve particulars ? (1) Quo 

must distinguish liotween legal and illegal robes {Nisaaggiy3 1—Iti), 
(2) one must not sleep without garments, (3) one must not touch fire 
(proliably Pakittiyil 56), (4) one must not eat too much food (PnkittiyS 33, 
30 and 34), (o) one must not in jure any living things (Pakittiyl 0)), 
(6) one must not throw filth upon the green grass (Pakittiyft 11 
and 20), (71 one must not recklessly climb up a high tree (unless in 
emergency), (8) one must not touch jewels (PnkittiyH 84 ; Nissaggiya !8 
and 19), (9) one must not eat food left from a meal (Pakittiyit 38), 
(10) one must not dig the ground (Pnkittiy3 D), (11) one must not 
refuse offered food, (12) one must not injure growing sprouts, 
Tho two lower classes of members (i. e., sramauerAs and smmunorls 
need not conform to the twelve, but tho sik^mfinos (fern.) incur guilt 
if they fail to keep the last five particulars (8—13 above), TIioso throe 
lower members also have to observe tho summer-retreat (Varsha),"^'’®^ 


lojii EQtnuiipSta, Tuba taka sUtra, 032-6'33. 

llabSsagga I. 38, ibi* MatSvajfga I. 00. 

MaLftvipga I. 57. loau MflliiTagga I, 5B. 

loi* Takukaso’d Eag. Traiia,, p. 67. 
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The Vinaya-sn^gTohai'’®* Chapter XII (Nanjio’a Catalogue, No. 1127) 
giTos the six rules and the six miuor riiies for the ff^xiale memhers i— 
The six nnportatit rules are; — ^1) ^ female must not trsTel alone j 
(2) she must not cross a river alone, (3) she must not touch the 
body of a man, (1) she must not have the same lodging with a 
man, (5j she must not act as a match-maker, (6) she must not 
conceal a grave offence committed by a nun. The six minor rulea 

' — (1) A female must not take gold or silver whicTi does not 

belong to her, (2) she must not shave the hair in any place but 

the hoail, {3) she must not dig up an uncultivated ground, (4) she 

must not wilfully cut growing grass or a tree, (5) she must not 

oat food which is not offered, (6) she must not eat food which has 

onco been touched. 

As soou as the ceremony of ordination was over ” some such thing 
as a girdle or a filter should be brought and offered to the teachers 
who are present in the place of the ordination (and take part in it), 
in order to show sincere gratitude.’'^®^* Then a prospect of the life 
bo was going to lead was hold out before the new bhiksu* The four 

Ecsouices of the brotherhood were pnielaimod to Inm, so that he 

might be prepared boforehand for the worries and troubles of the 

life to come, “I prescribe, 0 bhihsus said Buddba,^®^* "that 
ho who confers the upa&ampada ordination (on a bhiksu) tell him 
the four Bcsourccs 

(1) " The religious fife has morsels of food given in alms for its 
resource.. 

(2) *' The religious life has the robe made of mgs taken from a 

dust-heap for its resource. 

(3) " The religious life has dweUing at the foot of a tree for its 
resource. 


Qaated in Takakani'B X-Tging, p. 97, foct-iwte 3. 
Tskhkaga'i I-Tiing, p. 103. 
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(4) " The religioTis life lias decomposing nrlne as medidne for its 
resourco,,,... *' 

‘^Tbus must the new bhitsu cndoavonr to Iitc rU his life; better 
food, robes etc., wbiob it might be bis lot to enjoy from time to time, 
being only looked upon ns extra allowances (atirekalabho).’' 

Ail idea of the stem moral life he was expected to lead was at the * 

same time conTeyed to him in the shape of the following four 
Interdictions;—^ ® ® ® 

(1) “ A bliikEu who has received the upasampadS ordination, ought 
to obstatiu from all sexual intercourse even with on animal.’' 

(2) ‘'A bhiksn....ought to abstain from takiog what is 

not given to him and from theft, even of a blade of grass." 

(3) “A bbiksu ...ought not intentionally to destroy the 

life of any being down to a worm or an ant." 

(4) *'A bhiksu,.....,.....ought not to attribute to himself any ' 

super-human condition." I 

According to Sutranipata^o*® the bhiksu {!) should not bo greedy ^ 

about casting a loot at personal beauty of a person, (2) aliould not lend | 

his ears to gossips of the townsfolk, (3) should not be greedy about 
sweet things, (4) should never save articles of food, drink, clothing 
etc., (5) should not be anxious to got such articles of food, drink, 
olotbiug etc., (6) should not indulge in idle talks, f7) should never : 

behave wrongly, (8) should not sleep too much, (0) should forsake 
idleness, dishonesty, gaudy dress, indecent talks, gambling and idle 
jokes, (XO) should not study black art, astrology, and lak^uatatwa, 

(11) should not have a fancy for the chirping of birds, (12) should j 

remain unaffected by praise or Calumny, (13) should forsake anger,” 
calumny, greed, and desire, (14) should not engage bimself in buying 
and selling, (15) sliould give up priile, bragging and quarreling, (13) 
should not tell a lie nor think of evil thoughts and (17) should never 
utter harsh wcrfls to anybody, 

MaliiTagga I, 78. Camj*™ Satruiip4ta, SamjaJca-piribrAiMJyaetttTm, TLrrtei ' 

850^73. 

JAM Tuhataktemra, v«r»i &2M33, 
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In course of time when the Buddhist monasteries began to admit 
odrancod students who did not desire to bo ordained as monks, tlie 
system of admission was different. Thus, at KlTlaiid5 and Vikramasila 
monasteries the sludonts were admitted by the dw 3 iapajjdit 3 or gate¬ 
keepers (one at XslandK and six at Tikrnmaslla). Hiuen Tsengsays: 

“ If men of other quarters desire to outer...the koeper of the gate 

(at Kslandil) proposes some bard questions; many are unable to answer 
and retire. One must hare studiecl deeply both old and new (booksl 
before getting admission. Those students, therefore, who come here 
as strangers, have to show their abOity by hard discussion; those who 
fail compared with those who succeed are as seven or eight to ten**’ 
This examination at tho gate was thus the Matriculation of the scholars 
to enable them to enter the portals of thcao Universities. Thenceforth 
their name had no concern with the register of the state; for there 
was a register-book of the assembly on which their names were written 
down,^®** 

§3. Classes or teachees a>t) qtialificatioss EEQuinEn or them. 

There seems to have been a gyst^ra of gradation of Buddhist scholars 
and tenebers. * The brother who expou ' is orally one treatise (or class of 
scripture) in the Buddhist Canon, whether Yinaya, Abhidhamma or 
Sutta is exempted from serving under the Prior; he who expounds two 
is iurcsted with tho outfit of a Superior; ho who expounds three has 
brethren deputed, to assist him; he who expounds four has lay servants 
assigned to him; ha who expounds five, tides on an elephant and has a 
surrounding retinue.’ ‘ An ordabed priest is Bah&ra (small teacher); after 
passing ten summer retreats, (one becomes) a Sthavira (settled one) who 
could be trustetl to live by himself without a teacher's supervision. But 
the tJpfttlbjaya and tlio Acbdrya are the most important classes of teachers, 
Acconiing to I-Tsing'®** " ‘ np^dhy!iyn ’ is to be ^translated by * teacher 
of personal instruction; ‘achliryl’ is translated * teacher of discipline, ’ 

IkcariU of ih& Westorn Wopld^ Tal, II*^ pp* 170 ^ 71 , 

IBM I-TjiBg, p* 

iBil Tmkfikngti^i Eng* Traiig.i pp. 117-18* 

Ibid. 
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‘ it means one trho teaches pupils Ttilos anti ceromomes 'I-Tsing 
ohserFcs: " Any one who becomes an ixpSilhyaya must be a stlia^ii'a, 
and must have passed the full ten summer-retTents. The age of a 
IvarmSch^rya and private inslructorj^ and of other tcsachers who are 
witnesses, is not limited; they must be fully acquamtod with tbe 
Vinaya, being themselves pure; and must be either in the full or in 
the half number.*’^®*® 

§3. Relation between the teacheb and the pupil. 

It was ortlained that the novice should Jive for the first ten years 
in absolute dependence upon his upajjhiiya,^^*® The relation between 
the two is flesci'ihed in minute detail in the Vinaya testsand may 
be somewhat nnderstofjd from the following general principlo laid down 
by Gautama Buddha 

The ■upajjlinya, O hhitsu, ought to consider the saddhivihSrika 
as a son; the saddhiviharika ought to consider the upajjhiiya as a 
father. Thus, these two, united by mutual reverence, confidence and 
communion of life, will progress, advance and reach a high stage in 
this doctrine and discipline,'* 

The Sigalovtda contains a section which details the duties 

of pupils and teachers. The pxxpil should honour his teacher by rising 
in bis presence, liy ministering to him, by supplying his wants and 
by attention to instruetion. The teacher should show his affection 
to his pupils, by training them up in all that is good, by teaching tliem 

Tot tte relation ol IfhSrjii tn TJpSdbyAya gee I, 32, 1 ijoto, S, B, £., 

Vol. Xm, pp. 178,179. 

io*» Tbltakmu'a Eng, Tnas., pp, ItU-OS, 

le** llAbavngga I, 33.1, It wm preacnbeii n laUr Mcasmn tlmt a legrneJ eoinpefcaQl 
bhiJcfii bad to live only flva years itt dependence on bLi iipaj]h3ya ami an 
unlDarned one all big liia (MoLiTagga 1- &3. 4). In dome cmbh a bbtfcja wae 
antboriwd to live irithanfc a Kienja i. e., indepepiJeiit oE npajjbaya (iTahavagga 
I. M, &ff), 

“ MabftTagKO I, 25, 7ff; I, 32L Ifi,), lo* * MatSvagga I, 25, 0, 

»**< Treoslatad into EngUsh by Cbitdarg in the Contemporatj UeYiew, Fotraiix, 1676. 
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fco hold knowledge fust, by mitructing them in edencc and lore, by 
speaking well of them to tlieir friends ami companions and by onardint' 
them from danger^ ° ^ 

Tho saddhivihltrika was to act as a poTSOnal attendant to the 
npajjhaya. S(itotijpata»‘»*’ eaya: "One should serre his preceptor 
just as the devas serFe Indra". " Let him arise betimes; and hnTing 
taken oil his shoes and adjusted his upper robo so as to cover one 
shoulder* let him give to the upajjbaya the toeth-oleanser and water 
to nnse luB mouth with, Tlion let him prepare a seat for tho upajjhSya. 
If there is rice-milk, let him rinse the jug and offer ricehmilk to the 
upa^Uaya, When he has drunk it, iet him give water to the 
upajjhrrys, take the jug, hold it down, rinse it properly without 
damaging it by rubbing and put it away. When the up.ijjh5ya has 
risen, let him take away the seat. If the place is dirty, let him sweep 
the place. After this he was to help the preceptor to ilress and to got 
the alms-bowl ready if he wished to go out to beg. If the preceptor 
desired it, the pupil was to follow him aa his attendant on the begging 
tour, keeping not too far away and not too near him. If the preceptor 
speaks, he is not to interrupt him. After tho begging is over the 
pupil was to got back quickly to the monastery, prepare a seat, get 
water for tho washing of bis feet, a foot-stool and a towel. Then he 
must go and meet the preceptor and take his bowl and robe for him. 
Ho must fold up tbo robe and attend to the dothes of the preceptor. 
If the preceptor wiahes to eat the food in the alms-bowl, he must bring 
him water and then offer Mm food. After the meal the pupil must 
wash and diy the bowl and put it away and also put away the robe. 
After the preceptor has risen, tho pupil must take away the seat and 
put away the water for the washing of feet, the footstool and the 
towel. If the place was dirty he was to sweep it. Tlien he was to help 
the preceptor to bathe, getting for him cold or hot water or accompanying 
him to the bathing place if be wishwl to go there. The pupil also 
bathed at tho same time but had to dry and dress himself quickly 
so as to be ready to help the preceptor. After the bathing was 


HtfaflaDtim, Vflrw SIS. 
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completed lie was to ask the preceptor for a discourse or ask him 
fluestionB. Elaborate direcdous arc gi^eu as to the procedure to o 
foUqwedbythe pupU in cleansing the monastery—the cell, store-room, 
refectory, fire-room etc. Tlie pupil must also see that there is 
drinkable water, food and water for rinsiog the mouth. He was 
also to be a monitor and a helpmate to his preceptor. If be became 
discontened the pupil was to try and appease him or get some one else 
to do this. If indecision arose in his mind or ho had become 
with false doctrines the pupil was to try and wm him back. If the 
preceptor is in danger of committing an ciEfence by the words he says, 
let the pupil keep him back. If the precepter be guilty of a grave 
offence and ought to be sentenced to 'parlv^sa*, 'nL^ustta* or 'penal 
disciplinelet the pupil take care that the Sarpgha impose it upon him 
and that he was rehabilitated after the penance was complete. Again, 
if the Samglm wishes to proceed against the preceptor by the Tajjaniya 
kamma (or other disciplinary proceedings mentioned in the first book 
of 0bullavagga) let the pupil do what he can in order that the Saijigha 
may not proceed against the preceptor or may mitigate the proceeding. 
Or if theSiiTpgha has inatituteii a proceeding against him, let the pupil 
do what he can in order that the preceptor may behave himself properly, 
live modestly and aspire to get dear of his penance and that the Sarpgha 
may revoke its sentence. The pupil was also to see that the robe of 
the preceptor was washed or made or dyed, according to need. Ho was 
not to accept presents or give presentfi or wait on any one else or 
go out, without the permission of the preceptor. If the preceptor was 
sick he was to wait upon him and nurse Mm diliigently ® 

The preceptor too had corresponding duties. Thus we read : " Tlie 
npajjbaya, 0 bhiksu, ought to ohscrvo a strict conduct towards his 
saddhivihlrika. Let tho npajjhSya, O bhiksu, afford (spiritual) help 
and furthcrcnce to tho saddhivihUrika by teachings, by putting question 
to him, by exhortation and hy instruction. If the iipajjh&ya has 
an alma-howl (or roho or other articles required for a bhiksu) and the 
saddhivibSrika has not, let the upajjhsya give the same to the 






sadtlhiirihlrilca or t*lte care that lie gets one. If the saddhirihsrika is 
sick, let the «pajjh3ya arise betimes and give him the teeth-oleanser 
and water to rinse bis month with (and so on with the other duties 
prefiCiibed. for the saddhiviharika). He was to sec that the pupil washed 
his robe and to show him how to make and dye it*'.^“*® 

The Milind2-Paiiha^®® thus enumerates the Unties of the teacher; 

Ho must always keep guard over his pupil. Ho must teach him what 
to cultivate and what to avoid; about what he should ho uaraeat anti 
what he might neglect. He must instruct bini as to sleep and as to 
keeping himself in health and as to food he may take and what to reject. 
Ho should teach liim discrimination {in food) and share with Kim all 
that is put os alms in his own bowl. He should encourage him by 
saying ' Be not afraid, you will gain advantage (from what is taught 
here)He should advise him as to Ibe people whose company he should 
keep and aa to the villages and vihurs he should frequent. He should 
never indulge in foolish talk with him. When ho finds any defect in 
him he should easily pardon it. Ho should be zealous; be should teach 
nothing partially, keep nothing sceret and hold nothing back. He should 
look upon him in bis heart as a son, saying to h* iself * I bave begotten 
•• him in learning’. He should strive to bring him forward, saying to 
" himself 'How can I keep him from going b.ack ?’. He should 
resolve to make him strong in knowledge saying ' I will make him 
*' should love him, never desert him in necessity and 

always befriend him when ho goes wrong’, I-Tsing^^^^ says :It is 
wrong for a teacher not to impirt tho tuu precepts to one who lias 
become a priest and not to commimicato the complete precepts out of 
’ fear that one should transgress them. For in such a case the novice 
falsely bears the name (of sramnnera which means) ' seeking rest' and 
vainly embraces the appellation (of pravmgita t, e., one) " who has 
gone forth from his home 

The upajjhUya could turn away a saddhivililtrika for improper 
conduct^***® but if tho latter boggcfl for pardon, he should he 

»**» Mftba¥B.gga 1.33. *<*• FT. 1. 8, Takakufti'fl Ehj, TmiM,, p, 98. 

What is tne&nt bj ienproper condaot is explMUsd in dotafi la Mdilvag^ I. 37, 

21 
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forgjveiL, In case tbe upfljjh^j’a Iiad gone swa^ or retunicd to 

the world or died or gone over to a Bchismatic factirm, the saddbiviharUcas 

had to choose an SchSriya who stood in the same rektion fei them as the 
Tipajjhaya. 

I-Tsing (who was in India between 673 and 667 A. D.J shows ns 
how the system was working at the time of his visit. He says : ” When 
one has shavefl the head, worn a *pata' (simple garment) and received tho 
npasarapadn ordination after haring become ^ homelessone need not 
tell one fl teachers the lire things as is ordained in the Tinava^o** but 
must tell ererything else; if not. one will be fanlty. The fire things 
to he confessed are i (1) tho chewing of tooth-wood; (2) drinking 
waterJ (3) going to stool; (4) making water; (5) chaitva-randaim or 
worshipping of a chaitya within forty-nine fathoms *in the sacred 
boimilary. When, for example, the novice is about to eat, he shunld 
go near his teacher, and having saluted according to the rule, announce 
to him as follows: 'Let my upajj h^y a be attentive ; I now announce 
to you tliat I wash my hands and utensils, and wish to have a meal' The 
teacher BhooH say ‘Be careful'. AU other announcemonte should be 
made according to ^cample. The teacher will then tell his pupil 
what to do, concemin^ the matter and time of annoubcement. 'When 
there are many things to amiounco the pupil can do so all at once. 
After the Itipse of five summers from the time the pupil masters j 
the Vmaya, be is allowed to live apart from his upajjhaya. He can go 1 
about among the people and proceed to pursue some other aim. Yet he ' 
must put himself tinder the care of some teacher wherever he goes. This J 
will cease after the lapse of ten summers, %. c., after he is able to 
understand tlie Vinaya. The kind object of the Great Sage is to bring 
one up to this position. If a priest does not understand the Vinaya. \ 
he will have to be under another's care during tho whole of bis life-time, *| 
If there be no great teacher, he must live under the care of a suli-teacher. 

In this case tho pupU should do all but salutation, for ho cannot 


Malatsre*-1- 27, In wmo ciwj tho inpuliion of tb BiddUiTihariia hud bis 

To-biibilltntioQ wap eorapnliotj* 

1*** In the iHUassrvastivldftntkayft-Tinaja.eftipgpihs, Book lUL 
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Balute his teacher in the morniD^i or ask Iris health, sinoe ho must 
always act ill aCGortlaoco with the Tinayo, with whioU he is uiiac<}utiiiited j 
and even if it ho necessaiy to announea any matter, how can be do so 
when he himself does not understand the way. Sometimes he receives 
from the sub-teacher instruction in the morning and in the evening. 
Eren though the snh-teacher instructs such a pupil, the meaning of the 
Vinaya text may not he understood as it ought to be. For. if he who 
confesses (i. e., the pupil) cannot ■rightly indicate bis point how can he 
who answers (i, e., the teacher) give a proper command. A full confession 
is, therefore, not to be made ® " 

I'Tsing continues; " The following is also the manner in which a pupil 
waits on his teacher in India He goes to hb teacher at the first watch 
and at the last watch of the night. First, the teacher bids him sit down 
comfortably. Selecting some passage from the Tripitaka, he gives 
a lesson in a way that suits circumstances and does not pass any fact 
or theory unexplained. Ho inspects his piipirs moral conduct and 
warns him of defects and transgressions; whenever he finds hia pupil 
faulty, he makes him seek remedies and repent. The pupil mbs the 
teacher’s body, folds up his clothes or sometimes sweeps the apartments 
and the yard. Then having examined water to see whether insects be 
in it, he gives it to the teacher. Thus if there bo anything to bo done, 
ho docs all on behalf of his teacher. This is the manner in which one 
pays respect to his superior. On the other hand, in the cose of a pupil’s 
illness his teacher himself nurses him, supplies all the medicine needed 
and pays attention to him as if tie was his child.”*<*"* ’ The main ideas 
of this relation of teacher and pupil are token otct from the Brahminic 
education and are in close similarity with it. 

Indeed the Buddhist system of education shows an imitation of the 
early Hindu institutions. TTe are reminded of tho anadhjlTya days 
when Tuan Chwang tells us that the eighth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
of each fortnight wore fast days, six chiys in each month when the 


Tsk»ka 0 ii> Bag. Trana, pp, lt9-90. 
“»• Ibid, p. 120. 
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Sutras forliid Tedic study and recitation.^®*’ Wc arc again reminded 
of the four monthly ceremonies fcliUtnrmasya), where he describes the 
first, fifth and nincth months of the year as * the three long fasts/ 
Similarly, the winter-retreat or Varsha was strictly observed’^** hut 
the Buiidhist Varsha was shorter than the Hindm It extended from 
the first day of Sr^rana to the last day of Asvayuja. In I*Taing’fl 
time it was four months, from mid-June to mid-October,”^®* As in 
the Hindu system, classes were held only in the morning and cTcning 
hours and ncrer during the heat of the day.*®*® 

Wc observe great similarity in the details of the daily life of the 
monks as noticed by I-Tsing. ' The Buddha ruled that a priest should 

never wear sandals before teachers or images’’®** 'It is mean not to 

use a tooth"Wood, not to wash after evacuation, and not to distinguish 
between clean and unclean food’,*®®® Tliere were special inatructions 
regarding the morning bath and ablutions and the keeping of tho 
sj'atGtP cooled by oil and other arlillcial appliances,’®** When a 

meal is finished, do not fail to cleanse the hand..,......chew 

tooth-wood in the mouth; let tho tongue as well as the teeth bo carefully 
cleansed and purified.’”®"Nor is it right to eat next morning the 

soup and vegetables that have been left, or to partake later of the 

romaming cake or fruita,”’®** 

In this connection it may Tjq noted that Knlapati which according 
to the Hindu commentator denotes a teacher who maintains ten thousand 
pu]nls became « word of scorn among monastic Buddhists, for, tavs 
I-Tsing: ‘'If any priest decided anything by himself alone or treated 
the priests favourably or unfavourably at his own pleasure, without 
regarding the will of the assembly, he was expelled (from the monastery) 
being calletl a Kulapati/” ®** A Hindu religious student is known as 


Watters; Tnao Chwang L 302, lbia.,L US. 

!*•* Tokatasa'* I-TaiDg p, 21, lo^o Ibid., p, 116, 

t"« Ibid., p, 32. *» IbiA, pp. 24^25, 

IS*• IbiA, Ch, XS. ‘ Ibi'A, p. 20. 

«** Ibid., p. 25. !«*» IbiA, p. 03. 
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a braluDacliXriji but acoorcting to the Beddhists ‘brohmacharin* denoted 
a Btudout of secular literature and 'nsiiaTa' n student of the scriptures 
who would be tonsured and bleck*robed later 

§4 CtJRBICTJLTTM OF STUDIES. 

1-Tsing gives us a very nice idea about the curriculum of studies 
in the Buddhist monasteries. " Throughout India every one who 
becomes a monk is taught SlJtiiketa's two hymns as soon as he can 
recite the five and ten precepts (gik). This course is adopted by both 
the and the Slnayana schools. There are six reasons for this. 

l?irstly, these hymns enable ub to know the Buddha's groat and profound 
virtues. Secondly, they show us how to compose verses. Thirdly, 
thoy ensure purity of language. Fourthly, the chest is expanded in 
singing them. Fifthly, by reciting them nervousness in an assembly 
is orerooiue. Sixthly, by their use life is prolonged, being free from 
disease. After one is able to recite them, one proceeds to learn other 
sutras”*®"* ** In India students learn this epistlo in verse {Suhrtlekha 
of Bodhisattva Nag^rjuna) early in the course of Lnstruction, but the 
most devout make it their special subject of study throughout their 

lives.There is another work uf a similar character cb11(^ 

JatakamSiS....The object of composing the Birth^storics 
in verso is to teach the doctrine of umvorsal salvation in a beautiful 
style, agreeable to the popular mind and attractive to readers,'*^*®® 
Mah^sattva Chandra's song about Prince Tiswantaro and Aswaghow'a 
poetical songs and 3utT^hkiIra<4^stra and Bud(ihacharit‘>kltbya were 
widely read and sung throughout India, 

In a provious chapter, we have scon that the Buddhist monasteries 
began in course of time to impart secular instruction as well. We have 
seen that there was a long course of grammatical sttidy, beginning when 
tbo boy was six years of age and lasting till he was twenty, wJiich was 

io«T Tfckafeoeii's I-Tgtvg, pp. 105,165 not*. 

Ibid., pp. 157 6S. 

Ibii, pp. 162^3. 
i»To itid,, pp, 164-60. 
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a preliminarT to the stnily of higher snhjacta. With regard to this 
further study I-Tsiug obserres : ** After having studied this commentary 
(on Pnnini’a graimnar called KSsikSv^i), students begin to learn 
composition in prose and verse and devote therasclvca to logic 
(hetuvidyic) and motaphysics (Abhidharma-ko^). In lesirnuig NySya- 
dvaj^a-tarka-sSstra (introduetion to logic) they rightly draw infereocea ; 
and by studying JatakamSlS their powers of comprehension mcreasc. 
Thus instructed by their teacher and instructing others they pass two 
Or tlireo yearsi generally m the Nalaudu monastery in Central India 
or in the country of Valahha (Wal3) in Western India.” (Takakusu’s 
Eng. Trans., p. 176). 

If the students wanted to distinguish themselves in Yoga then they 
had to read— 

(1) 'The Chur^* (i. e., Patanjali’B great commentary on PHnini’a 
shtras. 

(2) ‘The Bhartrhari ^trs’ which treats of priticipies of Iiuman 
life as wen as of grammaticAl science. 

(3) * The y^kya dbeourse ’ a treatise on the inference Kupported 
by the authority of the sacred teaching and on inductive arrangement. 

(4) ‘The Pei-na* (perhaps Sanskrit Teda) which they evidently 
studied to oppose the heretics. 

"The priests learn besides all the Vi nay a works and mvestigate 
the Satras and Sastras as well.”^“’* 

” After having learnt the TogtlchSrya-slstras, ho ought to study 
thoroughly Asaijiga's eight sltetras. These eight ^tras arc 

1, Vidytlmatra-viTp^ti (g3tha)-snEtra or Vidyanliltrasiddhi (I'J 

Vasuhantlhu, (NaDjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka 

No. IMO). 

2. TidylmStrasiddhi-trida^-^stra-kSrika by Yasubandbu 

{Naniio^s Catalogue No. ; 215). 


14 T1 Takaknftt’i I-Triog, pp. 

Ibid., p. 181. 
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3, Ifahllyaiifl Bamparigraha-strstramfila by Asanga (Nanjio'a 

Catalogue Noa. 1183, 1184, 1247). 

4. Abhidbarma C-aamgIti)-safitTa by Asanga (Nanjio^B Catalogue, 

No. 1199; eommeatary by Stkiramati, No. 1178). 

6. MadhySntaTibhSga-^gtra by Vaaubandhu fNanjb’fi Catalogue, 
Nos. 1244, 1248). 

6. Nidima-sastra (Nos. 1227, 1314 by Ulkngba, No. 1211 by 

Suddbamati). 

7. 8atr5lafiki[ija-tika by Aganga (No. 1190). 

8. Karnmsiddha-^stra by Vasubandba (Nos. 1221,1222). 

“AlthougU there are some works of Yasubandbu among the above* 
mentioned sJtstras, yet the success (in the Toga system) is assign^ 
to Asanga (and tbits the books of Yasubandhti are included amon^ 
Afi&ngaV’.*®’® 

“When a priest wishes to distinguish himself in the study of Logic 
he should thoroughly understand Gina’s eight ^tras. These are 

1. The SSstra on the meditatiou of the Three "Worlds (not found). 

2. Sarvalak^na-dhynna'S’Tstra (kllriku) by Gina (Nanjio’a 

Catalogue No. 1229), 

3. The sSstra on the meditation on the object (by Gina). 

Probably Alambauapratysya-dhynua-^tra (Nanjio’a 
Catalogue No, 1173). 

4. The sastra on tho Gate of the Oaiise (Hetudvara) (not found). 

6. The ^stra on the gate of the resembling causa not found, 

6. The NySya-dTa:ra (tarka)-s^atra by NJgarjuna (Nanjio's 

Catalogue Nos. 1223, 1224), 

7. Prftgfiapti-betu“Bai|igraho (Pys^stra by Gina (Nanjio’a Catalogue 

No. 1228. 

8. The ^tra on the grouped inferences (not found). 
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“While studying the Abhidharran (metaphysics) he mnst road through 
the sis Pltdfts, and while learning the Agamas, he m\ist entirely 
inTestigate the principles of the four classes (Jfifciya). When these 
have all heon mastered, the priest will be able successfully to combat 
heretics and disputants and by expounding the truths of the religion 
to save all”^“’* 

In later years Tnntric philosophy came to ho studied at NslandlT, 
yikramoslll and other monasteries. Dr. P. C. Roy has proveil in his 
History of Hindu. Chemistry^®’* that the tantras were the repositories 
of chemical knowledge and observes: “From the fifth to the eleventh 
century A. D. the colleges in connection udth the monasteries of 
PatSliputra, JCSbnda, VikTomasiln, Odantapura etc., were the great scats 
of learning as the temples attached to the pyramids in ancient Egypt 
and alchemy was included in the curricula of studies ”, 

The foregoing account would show that some of these monasteries 
stood for the ideal of freedom in learning and welcomed knowledge from 
all quarters, from all sects and creeds. Indeed some of them wore 
genuine uuiversitios in the universal range of their studies and not 
mere sectarian denominational schools. Thus at li&landa at the time 
of Hiuon Tsang “ the priests belonging to the convent or strangers 
(residing therein) always reach to the uumher of ton thonsaod who all 
study the Great Tehicle, and also (the works belonging to) the 
eighteen sects (of Buddhism) and not only so, hut even ordinary works 
such as the Vedas and other books, the hetuvidyH, .sabdavidy^, the 
chikitsSTidjIt, the works on magic and the S3nikhya; besides these they 
thoroughly investigate the misceUanerme works ”, There wero 

one hundred pulpits whence the teachers discoursed on their sub|ectB, 
so that there were one thousand men who could explain twenty collections 
of siltras and s^stras; five hundred who could explain thirty collections and 
perhaps ton men, including the Master of the Law, who could explain fifty 
collections.^®’■'Hiueu Tsang himaelf “ whilst he stopped in the convent, 

xoT* rbid-t PP- 
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heard the explaimtion of the Toga-silstra, three times ; of NyHya—Anuarcra* * 
ssstra once; the Hin-hiang-tin-fa-ming onoG; the HetuTidylt-^tra and the 
dabda^Tidj^ and the tsah linng ^tras twice; the Pril^iuimilla ^stra-tikl 
and the ^ta-^stra thrice. The Kosa, Vibhasa and the Shatpadlbhidharma 
sITstras he had already heard ezplainod in tho different parts of Kashtaere * 
but when he came to this convent he wished to study them again to 
satisfy some doubts he had: this done, he also devoted himself to the 
study of the brShma^ja hooks and the work called Vys[kara^^a 
He also thoroughly investigated the language {words and plimsca) 
and by talking with those men on the subject of the ' pure ivritines ’ 
he advanced excellently in his knowledge. Tims, he penetrated, 

examined completely, aU the collection {of Buddhist books) and also 

studied the Bacre<l books of the brShmo^as during five years 

The courses of study wore perhaps less compreliensiTe at Vikramasll^ 
than at Nlllandn. The most important branch of learning taught here 
was the Tantras, Xext t<j tho Tantras there were studied Grammar, 
Metaphysics and Logic. The fact that the dw^ra-pap4itfl were eminent 
logietatis goes to prove that Logic was evidently a popular subject,^”®® 
Here as at NulaiidS and otlier monasteries the teachers and the students 
occupied themselves with copying manuBcripta. ^ 

It win bo noticed that tlie curriculum in these monasteries excluded 

all tedmical sciences. It was Ihcrofore a deterioration from Taxila 

where the curriculum was more varietl. But there is nothing strange 
in this when we boar in mind that the monks in them had no care abftut 
focKl, lodging and clothing which were supplioil to them gratis. In 
fact the monks had Imrdly any secular care and their whole endeavour 
was given to intellectual and spiritual improvement. Moreover, there 
is no ovidence that Law, Mathematics and Astronomy were cultivated 
in these monasteries. Probably Law was already regarded too much as 
an exclusive possession of the Brahmins to make intrusion by others 

isff Itiicl. Beal—Life of Ilinto Tmag, p. 121. 
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pOBsiblei while Buddhism would not have the need, of oatronomy that 
Brahminism had for ascertaining auspicioua times for sacrifices and other 
ceremonials. 

Wo find that exercise was encouraged in the Buddhist monasteries 
in India. I-Tsing'®^^ says: '“In India both priests and laymen 
are geucraUy in the habit of taking long walks, going backwards and 
forwards along a path, at suitable hours, and at their pleasure j they 
avoid noisy places. Firstly, it cures disease aud secondly, it helps to 
digest food. The walking hours are in the forenoon and late in the 
afternoon. They either go away (for a walk) from their monasteries 
or stroll quietly along the corridors. If any one neglects this oxeroiso 
be will suffer from iH health aud ho often troubled by a swelling of the 
legs or of the stomach, a pain in the elbows or on the shoulders. A 
phlegmatic complaint likewise is caused by sedentary habits, If any one, 
on llio contrary adopts this habit of walking he will beep his body 

well, and thereby improve his religious merit.....When anyone 

walks towards the right round a temple or a chaitya, he does it for the 
sake of religious merit; therefore he must perform it with special 
reverouco. But the exercise (I am now speaking of) is for the sake of 
taking air, and its object is to keep oneself in good health or to cure 
diseases 

II. Hebmitages of Bubohist saints as beats op eeaentkg. 

Secondary and Higher eduoation were also imparted in the hcrmita"'es 
of Buddhist saints frequently referred to in Puli and Sanskrit 
literature. Thus we read in Lusaka Jntakal^*" that Bodhisattva 
wafi a teacher of world-wide fame in Benares with five hundred young 
brShmanas to teach. In those times the Benares folk used to giyc 
day by day commons of food to poor lads and had them taught free.’* 
In the same J3tnka wo are told how the villagers appointed a teacher 
by paying his expenses and giving him a hut to live in. In the 
Tittira .T3taka^®** wo road that " a world-renowned Professor of Benares 
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gave instruction iu science to five himilrtwl young br 2 hmaijfl 3 . One 
liaj he thought : So long as 1 dwell heroj I meet with Mndrancea to the 
religious life and my pupils are not perfected in Iheir studies. I will 
retire into a forest*homo on the slopes of the Himalayas and carry on 
my teachings there ”, He told this to his pupils and bidding them bring 
sesame, husked rice* oil, garments and such like, he went into the 
forest and building a hut of leaves took up bis aljode close by the 
highway. His pupils too each built a hut for himself. Their kinsfolk 
sent rice and the natives of the country saying famous professor, 
they say, is living in such and such a place in the forest, and giving 
lessons in science ’ brought presents of rice and the foresters also offered, 
their gifts while a certain man gave a milch cow and a calf to supply 
them with milk ", 

Hiuen Tgang refers to such an {nstitution maintained by iTayasona. 
We arc told : “ He (Hiuen Tsang) went again to the hill called 
yasttvsna and stopped with a householder who was a native of Suratlia 
and a kshatriya l>y casto—his name was Jaysena, a writer of sSstras. 
As a youth he was given to study and first under Bhodra-ruobi, Master 
of S^stras, he had studied the hotuvidyS-^stra; then uuder Sthiramati 
Bodhisattva, he bad studied the ^bdavidyS-sSatra (and others), 
belonging to the Great and Little Tebicle. Again under Silabljadra* 
Master of the Law, ho had studied the yoga^stra. And then again, 
with respect to the numerous productions of secular (outside) writers: 
the four Tedas, works on astronomy and geography, on the motlidnal 
art, magic aud arithmetie, he luul completely mastered these from 
beginning to end : he had exhausted these inquiries root (leaf) and branch; 
he had studied all of them both within and without. His acquirements 
(virtue) made him the admiration of the perloil, Put^varma rnja, 
lord of llagadlxa, bad great respect for learned men and honoured those 
distinguished as sages: bearing of this man's renown, he was much 
pleased, and sent messengers to invito him to come to his court and 
nominated him kwo-sse (Master of the kingdom) and assignOEl for his 
support the revenue of twenty large towns. But the Mosler of sastms 
declined to receive them. After the obsequies of Purnavann3, Silsditya 
rJrja also invitod him to be " the Master of the country" and assigned 


him the reFeaue of eighty large towns of Ori&aa. But again the Master 
declined thu offer. The king still urged him repeatelly to acquiescOi 
but he ns firmly refused. Thcji addressing the King he said: 
" JayaseuA has heard, that he who receives the emoiniiieiitB of the 
world (men), also is troubled with the concerns of life; hut now my 
object is to teach the urgent character of the fetters of birth and 
death j how is it possible then to find leisure to acquaint myself with, 
the concerns of the king ?” So saying he Tespectfully bowed and went 
away, the king being unable to detain him. l?roni that time be has 
constantly lived on the mountain catlod Tastivana, where he takes 
charge of disciples, teaching and leading them on to persevere and 
expounding the books of Buddha, The number of laymen and priests 
(religieus men) who honour him as their Master is always a large one, 
amounting to sevuial hunilrcil,"^®*'* "The master of the Law (Hiuen 
Isaiig) remainu^l with him first and last for two years and studied a 
treatise on the diffimiltieJs of the Tidyl-malra-Biddhi sHstra, the J-Hu-lun, 
the Shing-wu-wai-lun, the puh-clin-ni-pan-Bliih-i-yin-nu-lun, the chwong- 
yan-king-lun; and he also asked explanations of passages in the yoga 
and the hetuvidyil ^tras which yet caused him doubt.”' 

Comparable to NlfiandA in the freedom of its academic life and the 
variety and catholicity of its studies, as described by Yuan Chwatig. 
there was anetber seat of learning, the hermitage of tlio sage 
Divakaratnltra, described by Bilna in his llnrsaehnrita,Originally 
a follower of Vedio religion and of the Maitr^yai^ sQkh^, be turned a 
liuddbist and according to had hia part in the oonveTsion of 

llar^ and bis sister into Buddhism. To his calm sylvan rotreat in the 
depth of the Yifldhyil hills were admitted students differing widely 
and radically in doctrines and practices, followers of all possible sects 
and schcK>]s of titongbt, gathered together in a common fellowship in 
the quest of Truth, the supreme object of a University. There 
came ArhaU (DtgSmbara Jains) Maskaris (hr^hmajidc^l ascetics) 
^velapatas (swetambara Jains), White-clothed viksus, Bbftgahatas, Vauls 
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(brahmachSrins), Ke^luficlmkas (those who rooted out their liairB), Kopilas 
iSamkhyrts) Loknyatikas (Cbarvakas or atheists) Kauadas 

(follewers of Kfuiada*B Vaisesika philosophy), AupanisatUs (Vedantins) 
Ai^mra karanikas (NaiySyikaa) Karandhamins^^*® (metallurgifcU) 
Dharmas^strins'®®® (experts in law), Pouritaikas, Sapta-tantavas (experts 
in rituals), halvas, Snbdikas (graimnarians), and PaficharStrikas 
(followers of the Pancharatra sect of TaisnaTas), Nor were Buddhist 
learning and culture less in OTidence there; the followers of the Three 
Bt:fuges (Tri^rnna) were busy performing the ritual of the chnitya 
(ohaitya-karma); there were students well-Tersed in the Sakya-sSfianas 
(Buddhist Law); discourses were also forth-coming on Vasuhandlui’a 
Kosa or Bauddhasiddh^nta; while there were others who speoialiBod 
in the study of BodhisattTa-j^takas which they were always muttering. 
These different sects and schools of thought were all diligently 
following tlieir own tenets, pondering, urging objections, raising doubt-B, 
resolving them, giving etymologies, disputing, studying and 
explaimng.”»o«^ 

“The Supreme Buddhist Avalokiteswam, compacted of all the 
lettei^atoms of all the s5straa,'-absorbed Without faltering in penances,— 
rovetding the real nature of all things to the student, like the light,—- 
one whom Buddha himself might well approach with tevetenco, Duty 
herself might worship, Pavour itself show favour to, Honour itself 
honour, Keverence itself revere,—^the very source of muttered prayer, 
the circumference of tho wheel of religious observance, the essence of 
asceticism, the body of purity, the treasury of virtue, the home of 
trust, the standard of good conduct, the entire capital of omniscience, 
the acme of kindness, the extreme limit of compassion, the very 

Accwiliiig to Profassor C. V- Vaidja "tlia Baddliista sm tvers eaUod JainsB, 
Jlti» boiog a aama at Buddha whUe what are Wiw eallnd Jatnaa are oalkd 
Arhala'^ tHistorjr at Mediwval Hindu India, Vol. I., p. 111). 

1* Pbiloaophart at OhStavilda ar aleoianta (Ibid.). 
ip<a Tha MInLlipshkaa aro prohably iatendod foe thoy based their ar^meati on 
rsvalations (Ibid.). 
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finality of happuicas-—Divnkaramitra **^*>«* was tlio tcaclior in tliis 
liermitage and stiidants belonging to the above-mentioned sects and 
schools of thought—"all gathered here as his disciples/’ 

III.— Method of tbaohixs in the Buddhist seats of learnixo. 

I-Tsing*®** observes:—"In the fundamental principles of the 
Law of Buddha, teaching and instruction are regarded as the first and 
foremost. Just as King Kakravartin very carefully protects and hrinns 
up his eldest son; so carefully is a pupil instructed in the Law,” 
Again " the instrnction of pupils {saddhivihSidka) is an important 
matter for the prosperity of religion. If this is neglected, the 
extinction of religion is sure to follow,”^®®® The manner of teaching 
is thus indicated: "Early every morning a pupil, having ebewed 
tooth-wood, should come to his teacher and offer him tooth-wood and 
put a washing-hasin and a towel at the side of his seat. Having thus 
served him, the pupil should go and worship the holy image and walk 
round the temple. Then returning to his teacher, he makes a salutation, 
boMing up his cloak, and with clasped hands, touching (the ground 
with his head) three times, rcECoins kneeling on the ground. Then 
with bowed head and clasped hands, he enquires of the teacher, saying : 
*' Let my upildhy3ya he attentive or let my ^TchSrya be attentive ; 
I now make enquiries whether npsdhyaya has been well through the 
night, whether his body flit, four great elements) hns been in perfect 
health, whether he is active and at ease, whether ho digests bis food 
well, whether he is ready for the morning meal.” Enquiries may he 
short or full according to circumstances. Then the teacher answers 
these 'enquiries concerning hie own health. Next, the pupil goes to 
salute his seniors who aro in the neighbouring apartments. Afterwards he 
reads a portion of the scripture, and reflects on what he has learnt. He 
acquires new knowledge day by day, and searches into old subjects 
month after month, without losing a minute/'^ 
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The method of teachiog seems to haTe been ebiefi^ oral. The 
Bnddba did not put his teachings into writing and it was handed down 
byword of mouth as was the ancient custom,^Teaching through 
qiiestions and answers was the usual rule. This is quite clear from 
the lessons in the Dialogues of the Buddha and the Milinds-Pahha.'®®* 
The Mah^mangala Sutra'”’’ recommend iotercourse with srama^s 
and religious conrersatious at due seasons. Hindu books analyse the 
latter into T3da or SatijTlda, like that between Arjuna and Krena in 
the GitH, Jalpa or the raising of difficulties to he cleared up and vitanda- 
vikla or casuistry and aophifitry,'’^”” By these conversations ©very 
conhision was unravelled, every lurking error dragged to light, and 
enquiry on the right lines stimulated and directed. But the most 
valuable result was ohtained by the close association with the teacher 
that these discussions entailed, and the realisation that virtue was 
no mere subject for speculation or ‘academic’ discussion but had to 
be practised with consistency of aim and power of will. Indeed as the 
education imparted laid stress on the formation of habits and character 
rather than on mere intellectual sword-play a higher place was naturally 
given to the fichfirya, explaitied by I-Taing as teacher of discipline than 
to the upadhyaya who conveyed oral instrucUon. Hence the BodhicbaryTt 
insists that one must act upto, not merely read, the scriptures, for, 
"the mere reading of pharmaceutical works will not effect a patient’s 
curo.”*'®^ 

Bnddhist methodology in regard to moral instruction becomes clear 
in the works of the age of Aswaghosa. In tlio Sutralailkara we have 
first a moral theme propounded, then a story in illustration and then 
another moral, if necessary, and lastly the conclusion. We have the 
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play of DHiotioa evoked after, as in the dSnl story and dramatic effect 
aimed at, as there and in the 20th.The AbadUna stories are 
also arranged after a definite plan. They begin and end in quite similar 
ways, and the moral is inyariably pointed out. 

It is interesting to find that the Buddha adapted his tenchings to 
the needs and capacity of his disciples. As Watters well puts it: 
“The Buddha suited his sermons and precepts to tlie moral and 
spiritual attainments and requirements of his audience.” Those who 
were low in tlie scale were led on gradually by the setting forth of 
simple truths, by parables and lessons and by mild restrictions as to 
life and conduct. At a later period of bis ministiy be taught higher 
truths and inculcated a stricter purity and more thorough self'^lenial. 

The ‘ project ’ method of tcoehing was also employed hy the Bxirldha 
in the case of the biAlimaiia Varadwaja. The latter ploughed and 
sowed for bis livelihood and the Buddha therefore conTerted him by 
the parable of the sower presented as follows: "Faith is the seeil, 
devotion the rain, modesty the plough-shaft, the Tnind the tie of the 
yoke, mindfulnesfi tlie ploughshare nud good, truthfulness the means 
to bind, tenderness to untie and energy the team and biUlock 

Another characteristic feature of the Buddha’s method of tencliinii’ and 
debate was to put and eiammo his opponent’s position 'first. The Buddha 
is questioned and he puts a counter-question. ffigTo«lha the wanderer 
who had a following of 3000 thought about the Buddha, that hv his 
habit of seclusion ” his insight was rumod, be is not at home in 
conducting an assembly, nor ready in conversation, hut occtipiod only 
with the fridges of things ” and to prove the truth of his opinion 
asked the Buddha to expound his doctrine. The Buddha, not to be 
outwitted said : " Difficult is it, Kigrodha, for one of nnotber view 
without practice or teaching, to understand that wherein 1 train up my 
disciples", and turning the table thus said: " Come now, Xigrodha 

ask me a question about your own doctrine." Upon this his followers 
shouted out: " Wonderful, Sir, the great gifts and powers of the 
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wiinana Gotemfi in witiiholrting hia own theoriea and inviting tlie 
discussion of those of others I" Thus by way of criticising his opponent's 
doctrino he establiahod his own. 

In tho Buddha’s method of teaching as preserved in the Pali worha 
we find tluifc sometimes parables alternate with doctrine and didactive 
discourse. He employs similes drawn from the life of man and the 
life of nature of which he was such a keen observer. From simiUes 
there is sometimes a natural transition to fable and romance. Aioka 
also added concrete visuai ilhistrations for teaching the Dhamma. 

According to l-Tsing ** there are two traditional ways in India of 
Attnining to intcUectHal power : (1) committing to memory; (2) the 

alphfibet fixes one’s ideas. By this way, after a practice of ten days 
or a mouth, a student feels his thought rise like a fountain and can 
commit to memory whatever he has once beard. This is far from being 
a myth, for I myself bare mot sucli men".”^* The meaning of this 
passage is by no moans clear, but it certainly brings out the prevalent 
practice of learning by heart and shows what facility students seem to 
have gained in doing this. But it is interesting to fied that side by side 
with memorising, thinking and questioning are described as leading 
to the development of the intellect. MilindS-Pafiba^^^* says : — 

'* Ry growth in reputation and in years. 

By fticsliouinSt and by tho master s aid. 

By thouphi/ahtess and by converse with the wise. 

Bv intercourse with men worthy of love, 

By residence within a pleasant spot— 

By these nine is one’s insight purified, 

Tbev who have these, their wisdom grows , 

Great store was thus set by memoriamg; but it was learning by heart 
for constant pondering over the meaning rather than leammg by rote. 

Rock Edict, IV, TimaaRa-^aoi hastidifSani eli* ^^iglinadhSoi cht Hiiaiiichk 
divjfljii rTljiicu 
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I-Tsing’^^®* also saya t " He {tbe pupil) reads a portion of the aeripturo, 
and refiects on what ho has learnt. He acquires new knowledge day hy 
day, and aeatehes into old tuijects month after month without losing 
a minuted* There were thus three steps in the practice of wisdom: 
study (smta), thought (chinta) and meditation (bhSvana), 

The method of teaching at TfSlaud? seems to have been both tutorial 
and professorial. " They arrange every day about 100 pulpits for 
preaching and the students attend these discourses without any fail, 
even for a minute3uch lecturers were greatly honoured: 
" Wlien such men gave daily lecturers, they were freed from the business 
imposed on the monastics. When they went out, they could ride on 
Bedau-ebairs but not on horse-back*’.'^**® Nevertheless there was 
close touch between the professors and the students. I-Tsing"*** 
observes: “ I, I-Taing used to converse with these teachers so 

intimately that I was able to receive invaluable inetniction fteraonoliy 
from them ’*. He further says : *' I have always been very glad that 
I had the opportunity of acquiring knowledge from them (teacliers) 
peraoHttVy which I should otherwise never bad possessed and that I could 
refresh my memory of past study by comparing old notes with new 
ones ® 

A great place was also given to discussion and deljate, at least in 
the higher part of the course as is evident from the following account 
of Hiuen Tsang about N^landa: The brethren are often assembled 

for discussion to test intellectual capacity, to reject the worthless and 
advance the intelligent Again, ‘*tbo day is not suMdent for 

asking and answering profound questions. From morning till night 
they engage in discussion; the old and the young mutually help one 
another. Those who cannot discuss qriestions out of the Trlpitaka arc 
little esteemed and are obliged to hide them selves for shame. Learned 
men from diSereut cities, on this account, who desire to acquire quickly 
a renown in discussion, come here in multitudes to settle their doubts 

tt** Takakotti’a En^. T»d 9 ,, p. Il7, tvoi HiMB'r*aug, p. 113. 
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and then the streams (of their wisdom) spread far and wide”.**'* 
Hiuen Tsang records actual cases of such discusaipus. Once while he 
was deputed by Silabhadra to expound some aspects of Yogasiistmi 
another learn»l man Siipharasmi WuS discoursing on quite contrary 
doctrines in the monastery, when he silenced him by his questions and 
(JrovQ him in shame to leaTC NalandS and repair to the Bodhi monastery at 
Gay!I, thence to bring his fellow-student Chandrasiipha of Eastern India 
to Nllandl for dicussion with Hiuen Tsang but Hiuen Tsang prevailed 
over him at once. ^ I-Tsiug**** speahs in the sfime strain: “Thus 
instructed by their teachers and instructing others, they pass two or 
three years, generally in the Nltlauda monastery in Central India or in 

the country Valabha (WalS) in TiTesterii India,..There (in these 

places) eminent and accomplished men assemble in crowds, discuss 
possible and impossible doctrines and after having been assured of the 
excellence of their opinions by wise men become far-famed for their 
wisdom. To try the sliarpncas of their wit, they proceed to the king’s 
court to lay down before it the sharp weapon of their ahiJitiefl; there 
they present their schemes and show their political talent, seeking to 
be appointed in the practical government. When they are present in 
the House of debate, they ratse their seat and seek to prove their 
wonderful cleverness. When tlicy are refuting heretical doctrmea 
all their opponents become tongue-lied and acknowledge themselves 
undone. Then the sound of their fame make the five mountains of 
Tmlift vibrate and their renown dows as il were over the four borders. 
They receive grants of land and are advanced to a high rank j their famous 
names are as a reward, written in white on their lofty gates. After this 
they Can follow whatever occupation they like 
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CHAPTER VIII, 


VOCATIOKAI EDUCATIOK IN ASTCIEST INBIA. 

In modern days Bocisty is no longer a oostnos but lias fallen into 
cbaoB and this disorder must be remedied if modem dviliaation is to 
survive. As society in the Indian ideal iras a community of rational 
beings, not a fortuitous concourse of atoms, it was regarded aa au 
organiim, a body-politsc with definite organs, each discharging a definite 
function for the benefit and health of the whole community. Under 
this ancient system, youths were trained up for tlieir future functions 
in society on a caste-basis and this is re-appearing in the^ W^t, as 
specialised and vocational training. Thns while Vedic study is binding 
on all belonging to tVie three twice-hom castes, a life of learning or 
an intellectual career was reserved for the br-Ihma^. The kshatriya is 
destined for the political and military and the vaisya for the economic 
career. In Adam Smith’s phraseology, the former is for 'defence' 
and the latter for ' opuJencu.' It is no wonder, therefore, to find 
Brahminicnl texts never tired of dilating upon the merits to he acquired 
hy following the duties of one’s own caste. On the otlicr Jmnd, 
the UharmalaBtras”” predict in an equally positive manner, grave 
misfortunes, in the life to come, for those who neglect the duties of 
their caste. The Sastraharas, however, did not rely upon those 
injunctions alone for the duo observances of caste-duUcs. They armed 
the royal authority with specific powers to enforce the 8omc>“* * 


*iti Apastum^a II. 11.10 i II. aA GMitsma XI. ; Manu X. 130. Sw sIih Kantilj^’a 
ArthiL^tstrs (It. %4nifti4fitrrs Eng. T»db-), p. 0; Vitsiyana’i ESnaiDtra, Bt-1. 
Cb, II, iL 34 
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§ 1. The educaction oe the thiest. 


Id dealing with the education which will fit a man for his Tocation 
as ft priest it ts necessary that we should diTest our mind of prejudices 
and QVQTiL onrselTes against associating modern ideas with the old 
state of things. We are accustomed to eay that the brihmanaa alone 
could he priests, they alone could teach the Vedas, whereas we have 
evidences which tend to prove that at least in the earliest times thoy 
alone were ' brShmai^s * who possessed a knowledge of the VeduB and 
could perform the function of a priest. Buies were indeed bid down 
that nobody should serve ns a priest who could not prove bis descent 

from three (according to Kausitftki SHtra) or ten (according to Lfttyayana 

Sutra) gctierations of But these very rules prove indirecUy 

that the unbroken descent in a b^matm lino was yet an ideal And 
not an nctuality. It further shows the conECious attempt towards a 
closur corpotatiDn of prie&ts. 

Wo have, however, not to depend upon negative proof alone to 
establish our thesis. Authentic ancient texts repeatedly declaru that 
it is knowledge and not descent, that makes a brahmana. Taittirlya- 
Snmhitn'“* declares: "cm bai brahmana rairarscyo yah suBniban.'* 
"He who has learning is the briHima^^ rri." Again wo have in 
Kiithaka* ' ^ ® and Maitr^yaniya “ Samhitaa: 

" Kiqi brlhnuujftsya pitaram kitp u prehohasi mataram 
^rutam ched asmin bedyam sa pita sa pitSxnaha. 


"^Wbat do you ask about bi^Uunana father, wbit do you ask about 
bnliSmaiia mother ? Since one who knows the Vela is the father.'* 
Wo are further told : ** The brahminhood of a brShmEUja la encompassed 
bv both the Vedas and the Bharma^tras; and not by the Vedas 
only. The divine Atri has said so»“*» “ He who daily studies tho 

Vedanta, gives up companionship and discusses the Sarjikbya yoga, 

«.W.b..-lnd.Stad.Vol.^.p^ 
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ie caUed a Dwija.””** Sukr3ch5rf«"‘* says; "Not by birth are 
the brahmaiias, kshatriyas, vaisyas, sudras and mlechchaa separated 
but by TirtuB and ifforlci Are all descended from Brabma to be called 
brabmana ? Neither through colour nor through ancestors can the spirit 
worthy of a bi^tlimaua he generated. The hrShinana ia so called because 
of his Tirtues, e, g., he is habitually a worahipper of the goils with 
the knowledge, practices and prayers and he is peaceful, restrained 
and kind.” "Again the loao who has mastered the sciences and the 
arta should he the preceptor of all. But one who is unlearned cannot 
be a preceptor because of birth.*'These and similar passages 
seem to indicate that knowledge waa looked upon as the primary 
qualidcation of a person as biahmapa. 

As a matter of fact we find the Pancha-viiji^ Bt^hmaua speaking 
of certain peraons as royal seers and the later tradition preserred in 
the Anukramani or index to the composers of the Bgveda ascribes 
hymns to such royal seers. Viswftmitra, Devapi and Janaka became 
brTthma^as through learning.^'*® Kaxasha, son of Illuaho, a low- 
caste woman, was admitted as a mi for his purity, learning and 
wisdom.'^”* "Perhaps the most notable fraiture of his life is that he, 
sbilra as be was, distinguished himself as a mi of some of the hymns 
of the i^gTeda’*'^^*^ Tiz., X. ViswSmltra, the Purohit of 

King Sudaa mentioned in the ^gveda is described in the Paucliaviip^ 
and Aitareya Bmbmaoas as of royal descent, of the family of Jahnus. 

1 Tfeka represents a prince Devapi as sacrificing for his brother %nUnu, 
the king. Similarly, King TiswSntar sacrifices without the help of 
a priest in the Aitareya Br^hmaxia. The TJpanisads tell us of kings 
like Janaka of Videha, Aswapati, King of the Kckayas in the Punjab, 
Ajlta^tm of K^si and Prabahana JSEbala of Pitnchala disputing with 
and even instructing BrahininB in the lore of the BrahmS. Similarly, 

IbH., I. 307* 

11' * C b. 1. Hobs 75.SO. " * * Su ktacTl Ulre, C b. IV. line, 43 . U* 

BrahrosTi XI. 6.0, 1. ”•* Ait, Brfb-, IT, 3. 10, 
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the Jaimiiuya Upani^ apealca of a hing liecommg a seer, SatyahSma 
JabUla, eon of a slare'^irl was thu foimder of a school of the Yajor 
Veda.^'** Similarly rei Vsimiki, the author of the £lii)Syaaa 
was buL a ^dra,^^’* If theo the brahnnnhood depended upon the 
knowledge and learning mainly requisite for Tedic worship, there must 
have been some apeciflo method by which it was obUlned, The method 
is fortunately referred to in Kausitaki, 55, from which we learn that 
the teacher had the power to confer Srseyam or brahminbood upon 
his student, apparently if the latter were inclined to adopt the profession 
of a priest and bad, in the opinion of the toachor, capacity required for 
tlie same. This is beautifully illostrated by a passage in the Attareya 
Brahmnna^ quoted by Muir.'^*' We are told: " Sacriiice 
fied from the Eshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra and approached to Brahman, 
Wherefore now also sacrifice depends upon Brahman, upon the 
biilhmanas. Kshattra then followed Brahman, and said ' invite mo 
(too to participate} In this sacrifice. Brahman replied ‘ So be it: then 
laying aside tby own implements (bows, arrows etc.,) approach the 
sacrifice with the implemcnta of Brahman, lu the form of Brahman 
and having become Brahman,' Kshattra rejoined * Be it so' and laying 
aside hisiown implements, approached the sacrifice with those of Brahman, 
in the wrin of Brahman and having become Brahman. Wherefore, 
now also a.ksliatriya, when sacrificing, laying aside his own implements 
appronchot the -'"'dfice with those of Brahman, in the form of Brahman 
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.an.” There was thus no inherent distinction 
and the one might have been cluinged 
the mode of life and profession. The 
Hjaya Brnhmana *' He a king when 

the condition of a brahmana" 
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and other texts Weber^^** concludes; ‘'Thus ercry rsjanya and 
Taisya becomes, throuyh tbe consocratiau for sacritioe (liik^) a 
btULniana during its continuance and is addressed as such* Again 
we hare in the Sntepatha BrShmana :”■* ‘^mosoever sacrifices, does 
so after baying become as it were a brUhinaim, * So also KStySyana ^ 

saysinbia Sranta SQtm *‘Tbe word brSbrnana i® to be addressed 

to a vaisya and a rajanya also ” on which the commentator annotates : | 

'*The formula 'this brabmana has been consecrated* is to be used 
at the sacrifice of a vaisya and & rajanya also; and not the words 
* this lajanya',' this vaisya ’ has been consecrated,**^ 

Again, as new members could be admitted to a craft-guild only by 
by some prescribed method, so one oould be initiated into this guUd of 
priests only after an approvetl term of apprenticeship with a Master* 

This is expressly acknowledged by tlio Sutra wnters. Thus Apastamva*’’** 
fifty g : " he (the Uchatya) can sea him (the pupil) to be born (a second 
time) by (imparting to him) sacroi learnmg ”; and also '* this (second) 
birth is the best *'; “ the father and mother produce the bwly ^ 

only”.**®® Again, one'* whose father and grand-father have not been 
mitiatoil (and his two ancestors) are called slayers of tbe bj^Shmana. 
Intercourse, eating and intermarriage with thorn should bo avoittod, *'* **•* 

"No relimons rite can bo performed by a (child) before it l^s been i 





The analogy with the guild may 
many of these guihls (like those o 
oil-millers) had ultimately developed 
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priests also conrerteii into the brShmaija a caste. We come across 
those craft'-goiltls in ancient times, and their TepresentatiTes, forming 
so many ^ castes ’ in modern days. It would be as much consonant to 
reason to sixj, that the membership of tlie primitive guilds depended 
upon birth, as to predicate the same of the ancient brllunana class. 
It maj be notefl, however, that the brithmaQas of those daj's did not 
confine their activities to the fuectiDU of a priest alone. As we have seen 
some of them were fighters too, and it ia certain that many also 
followed other professions. But the prohibition to carry ams which we 
find in the Kausitaki'^ * is probably a typical example of the gradual 
restriction in this respect. Here again wc find that conscious attempt 
towards making the corporation n closer one to wliich reference has already 
been made. 

Wo have all along used the eipression *' guild of priests ”, It 
would perhaps be more correct to say *' guilds of priests For we 
cannot very well believe that all the brahmanas in dilferont parts of 
the country formed only one guild. Although there must have beeu 
some general similarity in their aims, pursuits and manner of living 
(as is evident from the Kausitaki),^^** the more coherent organisation 
could embrace only a limited seation. As a matter of fact wo hear 
of various schools of bi^hmn^s at this period, such as the Yajurvedis, 
Mrtndhyaudms, MaitrSyaijis, Egvedis, Apastamvas, Apaatamva KiraiDLya- 
kosins, etc. These very names indicate that the difierentiating factors 
^ were connected with the Yedic authorities relied upon by them and 
• this, in a manner corroborates the theory that it is not birth but 
"^knowledge required by a priest which formed the Ijasis of the guilds 
of priests. The divisions of brShmanas according to ‘ ^khS * and * charufiui * 
also leads to the same conclusion. Indeed when learning requisite 
for the functions of n priest, formed the basis of the guilds, it is natural 
that groups would be formed according to the special subjects of study. 
But when in course of time iiirth took the place of learning, there 
must have grown up distinctions based upon locality. Already in the 
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we meet frequently witt the terns TJdichcha brahma^” 
and phrases conveying^ distinet pride in birth in such a family* This 
was the forerunner of the later Kanuaj, Gauda, Konkanastb and 
Tailanga Bralimins. 

The nature of the education imparted to a would-be priest and 
teacher has already been described in Chapter Section 4 on “ The 
Beligiotis Pactor in Ancient Hindu Education As we have already 
remarked, a brshmaim did not always receive only a priestly education, 
Sanskrit and Pali works as also the inscriptioDS refer to many bi^hmanaa 
who were proficient in all the branches of learning. Thus Drona, 
taught military arts not only to the Eauraras and the FSndayas hut 
also to a king of the Andhaka family and many other princes. The 
brothers of Hraupadi were taught Brhaspati-nlti by a Brahmin residentr 
tutor. Kanaka, the uncle of Ealhana, the Brahmin author of Bsjataxangipi 
gave lessons in music to King Harsa of Eashmere, The Jatakas are 
replete with the stories of krShmuna youths going to famous teachers to 
study sabba slpp^ni and aUhSrasa VijjlihSnani. Eegarding the aignificanae 
of these eridences from the Jstakas Dr. Pick aptly obserres: The 

three Vedas were manifestly not tiie sole subject which the br^maQas 
were taught during their student days; in sevenil places * all the 
sciences * are mentioned as what the brahmana has to leam and by this 
are to he undersfoodi oyer and abore the three Vedas, eighteen branches 
of science,,,.,,,,.(which) coincide apprommately with the eighteen 
diyisions which are mentioned in the Brahminical systems*'.**^* 

That the Brahmins studied also profane literature and VsrttS will 
be eyidont from the testimony of Manu^^*^ who lays down that a 
br3hmana should daily study the slTstras such as the Vedas, the 
Nigamas and other benefici'd ones (danySni cha hitanl) that lead to an 
increaso of intellect. Such a study of profane literature need not 
necessarily be for fitting the bitlhmapa student for following tbe 

“** n, 82ff„ 4>ff; 1. 3S<>ff.. 37lff. 
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oecupatiou leading to tbe production of wealth. It might well have 
been that he studies the various viiiySs to mate his education complete 
anil allround. Dr. Narondra Nath Law assigns another reason for the 
Brahminioal study of YsrtiS, According to him the brfthmanas learn 
the subject sometimes perhaps for the sake of teaching it to their 
pupils. Says be: "The brahmanaa were not merely teachers of theology 
and philosophy but also of EconomicSj Polity including even the 
art of Warfare, and use of weapons, also practical and fine arts and 
accomplishm ents *', ^ * *' 

§ 2. Education of the soldier. 

The ksliatnyas who ordinarily followed the profess ion of a soldier 
no doubt represented, the nobility, the descendants of the ancient tribal 
chiefs but there is no reason to suppose that their ranlc was a closed 
one or that there any sooial exclusiveness about them. The 

injunction in the Kausitaki"*^ that a brahmann shall not carry arms 
proves mdirectiy that formerly even brShmatias accepted the profession 
of a soldier. Armies of biShmanas existed even in the days of 
Kautilya.”*® From Rajatarangini^^a wo find that through the might 
of the wise king Tasaskara (SBy-SiS A, D) “the Brahmins devoted 
(solely) to their studies,*did not carry arms”. The existence of armies 
of vaisyaa and siidras is proved by Kautilya's Arthasilstra,** Indeed 
even when the caste system became rigid, the sHstrio injunction^* ®* that 
though ordinarily it is the duty of the kshatriya to embrace the 
profession of arms, it was yet the duty of ail the twice*born classes to 
take up arms when Dharma is in danger shows tliat military training was 
not the monopoly of a class. 

The admission into this guild of warriors was marked by the 
initiation ceremony. The education of such warriors commenced with 
Vedio learning in general and was then specialised in the study of 
Dhanurvoda and Rajaulti. The later age at which the kshatriyag were 

it*’ lodiftQ AatiquMj, 1018, p. 240. ij.*i 
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supposed to start tlieii scliooling must lie taken to mdi^te that its 
character was for them somewhat dilfereat from ttie instnictioii which 
the young norice for priesthood recciTed. The latter was at sohool to 
be prepareil for his future Tocatioa as a priest and teacher and much 
that he woiihl require to know would be useless to the youths of other 
professions. Tlia study of the ¥edaa by the kshatriya may haTe 
includixl the memorising of the Yerlic hymns, an acquamtance with the 
philosophic teachings of the Upatusada and certain parts of the six 
Teflilogaa such as were necessary for the understanding of the Vedic 
texts or for an acquaiiitance with the duties to be performed in 
after life. Greater emphasis was undoubtedly laid on hia military 
training. 

In the KiTmitynjia^^’® we find a reference to the military exercIsoB 
of eoldiers which were, however, stopped for a few days on the death 
of King Dasaratha. That the troops were regularly trained ia military 
arts is evident from the Ayodhyakiinda 67th sarga where we arc told 
that the sages who have assembled in tUo royal assembly on the death 
of Dasaratho said in the course of their address to Yasis^a on the evils 
that would befall a kioglcss state, that no body bears any longer the 
Bound of the feet of heroes who are engaged in learning the iise of 
arms. In the Tuddhakliadiv 12th sarga wo are told that RSvanji after 
castiug a look at the coiincillers addressed Prahasta, the commander-in- 
Chief thus: ** Hero t order my four-limlied army which is well-trained 
ill mihiary arts to defend the city carefully against the enemy", 
Jlililttrp iouriiamentit were also hold for testing the military skill of 
soldiers, Wiien Bharata wont to R5ma in Chitraktlta, the latter asked 
the former the following question: ** Do yon show favour to those 
who are skilled in rcor and to those who I lave proved their valour in the 
presence of an assemhl&l crowd That lYima also took part in 

tournaments U evident from AyodliySkUnda 36lh sarga where rcpcntnui 
Dasarulba orders Sumanta to semi those who took part with Ritma in 
such tournaments to aceomp&uy B^rma in the forest. Indeed the city 

of Ayodhya was filled with heroes wlio were profteient in Dhanurveda, 
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It was three yojanns in area and nobody dared to give battle irithin this 
area and bence it was called Ayodbya,^^*® 

In the Maliirbb3rata^*** Tudbistir Ks-vd to Krsna : " "Wiien the army ie 
tcelUraiued it does fighting work quite well; untrained soldi era are wortb- 
Icsfi; therefore considerate people properly irain them "* Mabarsi KSrada, 
askod Yudbbtira among others the following <^uestlons: " Are you giving 

military training to the princes with the help of military 
" Has your army succeeded in defeating the eneinyi being trained by 
the commanders fbalamukhyas) Dhrtarlstra while speaking to 

S/m jaya about the qualities of bis army says: "They (my soldiers) are 
experts in climbing, riding, quick march, beating, entering and in 
coining (out of a fort) and their skill in fighting on elephants, in 
borserdanahip and in charioteering has been In the 

Adiparba^ of the MalinbbrLrata we are told bow the PUiadava and 
Kauravn brothers had their military skiil tested by their tutor Dropa 
and then gave a public demonstration of it before the people in a militartf 
ionriiameiit^ 

Kaiitilya’s Arthasjslra contains many references to military training. 
According to it '‘yooitneti, homeSf charioteers and elejjhanta shall he given 
necessarg training in the art tear at sunrise^ on all days but those 
of the conjunction (of planets); on these occasions of training the king 
shall ever be present and witness their exercise."^Magasthenes 
remarks : “ There are royal stables for horses and clepbanta and a 
royal magazine for the arms, because the soldier bos to return bis 
arms to the magazine and the horses and depbanta tO' the stables.** 
In the Arth&i-istra.^ ^ * * olso wo find mention of an AyudhSgara 
under a Superintendent, It was to this magazine that *' soldiers bad 
to return their arms after drill every morning. They could not move 
about with weapons without passport** *'The Superintendent of 
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dinnots Gib all hIbo examine the efEcienc^ in tke training of troops in 
shooting arron'Sj in hurling clubs and cudgels, in wearing mail armour, 
in equipment, in ebartoteering, in dgbting sea ted on a chariot, and in 
controlliug cliariot-liorees “The same rule shall also apply to 

the Supexin tandent of the Inf an try^ ^ * K antiiya ^* also ref ers to 
the entire army (chaturahgabala) iralneti in the skilful handling of ail 
kinds of weapons and in leading elephants, horses and chariots. In 
describing the qualities of the best army Kautilya^^** says that it must 
bo “ Iraiited in fighting various kinds of battles and skilful in handling 
various forms of weapons." In diacussing the question whether a 
country with a large number of effete persons is better or a country 
with a small number of brave persons, Kautilya^**’ says that "a 
large number of eSete persons is better in as much as they cau bo 
employed to do other kinds of work in the camp: to servo the soldiers 
fighting in the battle-fields and to terrify the enemy by its niunbor. 
It is also possiblo to infuse spirit and enthusiasm, and traininff.** 

According to Kautllya'*** the troubles of t!ie army among others 
are" That which is speciaOy (rained to a particular kind of manceuvre 
and encampment; that which is trained in a particular movement in a 
particular place; and that which is blind (i, e,, untrained)." Kautilya^^’® 
further ohservea : " Of armies which are trained either to a particular 
kind of mancEuvre and encampment or a particular movement in a 
particular place, that which is taugfit a special kind of manceuvre 
and encampment may be taken to fight but not the army whoso way 
of making encampment and marches is only suited to a particular 
place." Again, "of troops that have lost their leader or which are not 
trained, those that have lost their leader may be taken to fight under 
the leadership of a different person but not the troops which are not 
(rained."^KautiJya^'^^ also refers to the army of kslmtriyas 
" trained in the art of wielding weapons," Ho also refers to " frained 
men"»^’» as also to "men who are trained to fight in desert tracts, 
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forests, TftUejs or plainsand to “those who are trained to fight 
from ditches or height during day nad night.^’^^’^ “ The pay of a 
trained soldier ** according to Knutilya^ ^was 500 paijas per aDnum.” 

The Sukranitisara also contains many references to military training. 
Thus we arc told that ^'armies are of two kinds untrained and trained/*^^^* 
“The trained army is that which is skiUed in vyuhas or military 
tactics, the opposite is the untrained,”!^^’ Sukra also refers to 
watchmen well-trained in the uso of arms and weaponsi”^*'^* 
He further says i the tiu~trained, inefficient and the raw reeniit are 
all like bales of cotton. The wise should appoint them to other tasks 
beside warfare.****^* “The meni however, can overpower the enemy 
with a small but weH-trained army.’'^^“® 

Paradei were held twice every day under the supervision of the 
head of lOO soldiers, ^ukrlch^rya says : '* Tho man who tiains up the 
soldiers in the morning and in the evening in military parades and who 
knows the art of warfare as well as the characteristics of battle-fields is 
the SatSnika,*'***^ According to fiukra the king should diidde the 
day and night into thirty muhOrtas*^** and spend one muhflrta 
(i. o.^ 48minutes) over the military ex^erciaet uf regimeatt.^^*^ Again 
while discussing the physical advantages and disadvantages of various 
regions from tho military stamlpoint he says ; “That country is 

excellent in which there are facilities for t!ie regular parade and exercises 
of one’s own soldier, 

fiukrlTchSrya has also pointed out the proper method of deeeloping 
the variou$ methods ^ military strength—{\> physical, (3) moral and 
(3) intellectual. Says he: '* Strength of physique is to be promoted 
in the interest of band>to-band fights by means of tussles between 
peers, exercises, parables and adequate food. The king should promote 


'*’• Ibid.,p, 444. 

Ibid,, p. 308. 

Ibid., \XO0 -24. 

Ibid, Ch,, IT., Haas 336.57. 
»»** Ibid., Gb., n., liMt 386.87. 
»i'* Ibid., Cb., I., lias 567, 


Ibid, 

f?uki«iirtu£n, Ch., IT., liv Id. 
Ibid., Ch., I., Uns 577. 

»tni Ibid., iioB 363. 

Ibid. Ck, I„ lias 571. 

4tt4 ibjd.| Ck, nr„ lines 45435. 
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the strength of r&lour and prowess by means of hunting excnrsions 
against tigers (and big games) and exercises among heroes and valorous 
people with arms and weapons. The strength of the army is to ho 
increased liy good payments, that of arms and weapons by penances 
and regular exercises and that of intelligence by the companionship 
of (or intercourse with) the men learned in the s^istras.”^'®* 

*' The milliarif regulations ” according to SukrlchSrya " shonld he 
commimicoted to the soldiers every eighth day,"'^*® " The king*' 

says he " shonld daily make the soldiers bear of the virtues that promote 
valour and witness the mnsical and dancing performances that also 
tend to augment prowess."That the troops^ and the militarv 
officers^®® had their appropriate uniforms is evident from Sukranrtis&a. 
Sukra even lays down rules about lidums and careful handling of 
arm* and nnifortns as items of miliiary discipline. Says he : “ They 

(the troops) should keep the arms, weapons and uniforms quite bright 
(and ready for use)."^^*® 

According to Sukra " foil pay is to be granted to those who are 
trained soldiers. Half pay is to be given to those who are nneiar 
military training *^^^' 

According to him “the king should every morning and eveninr^ 
exercise himself with elephants, horses, clmriots and other conveyances. 
And he should learn as well as teach the military arrangemonts of 
soldiers.'In another place Sukni says : “The king should 
always practise military parades with the troops and strike the objeetive 
by means of missiles at the stated hours.”"In yet another 
place'^** he says that the king should make the children of his 
family proficient in the science of archery (Hhanurreda) and in the 
feats of arms (Sauryavidy^t:). The terms ' Dhanurveda' and ‘ Sauryavidjii * 
probably refer to the theoretical and applied hranebes of military education. 

Ihid., eh, IV. Metian VIL, thief 32-37. Ihid., line 768. 


Ibid., Cb. V., linee 189^. 

Ibid,, Ch. II., Uiie 296. 

**•1 Ibid., liaei 78fr87. 

Ibid., Cb. IT., aeetioD YU., Unee 779^. 


Ibid., Ch. IV., SMtinn VIT. line 775, 
Ibid., Cb. IV., KiTtioa VII, line m. 

“** Ibid., Ch. I., linei em*. 

“•* Ibid., Cb. II linei 4346. 
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King Honmngada of the KaJingas bore scnrs on hijs foreonn on account 
of thu confltaot practice in throwing arrowB,^^“® Practice of archery 
by King Dasaratha ta also referred to in EaghoTaijiBam. “ ® * Wo are 
also told of the hands of princes whose skin had become hard by the 
constant friction of the bow-string." ESna^^** also deacribea the 
stout forearm of Knmaragupta, a Malava prince as " marked by the 
bow-stringscar”, describeg Harsa as more delighting in 

the bow than Droiia, more unerring with the arrow than AiwattLSma 

Erenatthe time’of Hiuen Tsang's visit the national guard are 
heroes of choice valour and as the profession is hereditary, they become 

adoptg in military tactics...They are perfect experts with aU the 

implements of war humng been dHUed in them for generations 

Among the Rajputs, the youthful candidates were initiated to 
military fame by the ceremoDy of Khorg-bandai which took place when 
the young Rajpnt was considered fit to bear arms. At tbe ceremony 
the young warrior was presented with a lance and his sword was 
bnckled to his side.From Kalhana’a Rsjataraiigi^i^*®* we find that 
Astrapiljli waa prevalent in Kashmore in the reign of King Koiaaa, 
AstrapOjn consists of certain rites iti honour of the sword and other 
weapons as are performed to the present day by tbe Rajputs of the 
DogrS country. In the Mahabhilratai^ o* we find Visnu advocating 
the worship of the sword (hharga). 

William Ward referring to a work in Sanskrit on the military arts 
called Dhonurveda, says : “ It was contrary to the laws of war to smite a 
warrior overcome by another or one who bad turned his back or who was 
running away; or one fearful or he who bad asked for quarter or he 
who had declined further fighting or one unarmed ; or a single charioteer 
who had alone survived in the engagement \ or one deranged; or 
femaleSj ohlldren or old There were certain rules also with 

**'* RBybovapniaiii Yt. 5^ »»•* IX, flS. 

Ibid,, Xi, 40. ii»* Hurjacbdrita—Cowtll and Thomati, p. 130, 

Ibid., p. 63. iio« Cbtranu, Vei. I., p. 171. 

iiai Tod—Aaiial* of Rijaallilln, pp. 63, il3. »»** V. 246. 

Stein— Tho obtoDJcte* of Eftiliiaere bj Calhatia, Vol. p. 289 foot-tiote. 

Slnlipirva, ie6lh adbj4jr», uoi a yimn of the Hindne, IL *61, 
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rejrard to combats. In figbtmg for Lnstance lyith tbe cliib or mace, it 
was unlawful to strike below the uaTcl. TLo spirit of cbiTalry thus 
inculcatd must hsTe set before theso j^oung soldiers a high ideal of Talour 
and virtue. 

But in the later Medimval Hindu period, Hindu intelligence seems 
to have revelled more in the study of poetics and dramaturgy than in 
the more necessary study of the art of war. The army consisted chiefly 
of the (quotas furnished by the S^mantas. Sncb a feudal army catinot 
be relied on either in respect of numbers or of efficiency, Tlie attention 
and affluence of kings were bestowed more upon court-poets than upon 
generals j tlie stage attracted tlio people more than the camp. Moreover, 
owing to the recrudescence of the doctrine of Aliiiiisa due to the rise 
of new Yaimavism and the ppogress and popularity of Jainism, of 
Lingayat aud other sects, the great body of the people with tho 
exception of the Rajputs gave up animal diet and accepted the 
non-slaughter of animals os a binding religious duty. Thus they hecamo 
unfit as well as imwilling to fight. There are no doubt examples of 
Brabmin and even brave Jaina generals and soldiers in this period but 
the genearality of the people being unaccustomed to fight and becoming by 
their food uuagresBive and docile when the Rajputs faiM, all the Hindu 
kingdoms from the Sutlez to the Brahmaputra and from the Hlninlnyas 
to the Vmdhyaa succumbed and almost willingly submitted to the Moslem 
yoke within the short period of a quarter and a century, 

§ 3, ComcEEciaL education. 

The vaisyas represented the mass of the people at large from which, 
the two upper desses wore recruited,^ They along with the 
brahmanas and the kshatriyas were to be initiated with the sacind threarl 
as a preliminary to entering upon the study of the Veda which was to 


Mfirco Ptilo nimarkB! ” Thoy (ths peopb of tile oonnttwl are nioil wretebtrd eoldien. 

Tliey wil] kill aeithDr beset, nnr bird nor sbythiag that tinlb life ^ (Gonrge 
B. Parke— TfSTBli of Usreo Polo, p. 276. 

Comi^re ^atapalhs Brihauiiia ll. 3. 7, IC; 12. 7. 3, 8j Pick, p. 163; Senart— 
Csslee, p. 153; **4 Oldonbar^ in Z. D, M. G. Vol. Id., p. 280, 
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Wat least twelveyows.i*os The kter age at which the Taisyas were 
supposed to start their schooling may be taken to indicate that they were 
not expected to attain to the same proficieucy in Tedic learning as the 
you^ novice for priesthood. Moreover, with regard to the vaisyaa trade, 
rearing cattle and agriculture wore regarded as their special pursuits^*"* 
and in fitting themselves for these, they would have less benefit from 
the Vedic schools than even the kshatriyas. 

Therefore, for the vaisya boy there was a nice system of commercial 
education. Thus in the Mahavagga^*^® we are told of three 
professions—-lekhil, ga^anji and rQpa. Tlie Hatigumpha inscription 
of KhSravela, king of Kalinga also refops to these branches of 
learning,'**^ Lckha signifies the art of writing which includes not 
only the niceties of style and diction but also the dlfierent forms of 
correspondence^*^* ns will be soon from CU. X. of the Adhyatsa- 
pracham of Kautilya s Artlias^stra which in its concluding verso tells 
us that there were not one but many Vurses on the subject. Kautilva**' * 
tliUfl tell ns t^/ * 

"Writs are of great importance to kings, in as much as treaties 
and ultimata leading to war depend upon writs.... 

As to a writ addressed to a lord (iswajaJ it shall contain a polite 
mention of his country, his possessions, his family and hia name; and 

as to that wldressed to a common man (aniswara) it shall make a polite 
moiitioD of hiB ejountry and naoiQp 

" Haring paid sufficient attention to the caste, family, social rank, 
age, learning (sruta). occupation, property, character (sihi), blood- 
relationship of the addresse, as well as to the place and time of writin'^, 
the writiir shall form a writ befitting the position of the person 
addressed. 


Gautam* 1 j IjaetaniTS L 1 j Mann X. 1. 

***** Minn X. n, 1110 s. a El, xni. p. aoiff, 

Lekha rtipa. v^uvahSra rtdhivii^ndana «arvaTidj3vadltBn&, Compare— 

MnddapananaaariVbalakhiiiJilpattbanaia iq tbo Alilindi-Pafiha, 69, 13, 

J*T* Com pare * comspemdenta ' m Jataka So. 96 . 

**** Artha^latra {B, SjSmajJatrri Eng. Trans.), pp. 80^5, 









Arrapemont of subject- aiL fitter (arthakramfi), TeleTancy (sambandha) 
completeness, sweetness, dignity, and IncirUty are the necessarj q^u all ties 
of a writ* 

The act of mentioning facts in the order of tbeir importance 
is arrangement. 

** When snbseqnent facts are not contradictory to facta just or 
previously mentioned, and so on till the completion of the letter, is termed 
relevancy, 

“Avoidance of redundancy or deficiency in words or letters; 
impressive description of subject-matter by citing reasons, examples 
and ilUistrations * and the use of appropriate and suitably strong words 
(asrantapada) is completeness. 

“ The description in exquisite stylo of a good purport with a pleasing 
effect is sweetness. 

“ The use of words otlior than colloquial (agrimya) is dignity. 

“The use of well-known words is lucidity.. 

“ The word " iti “ is used to indicate the completion of a writ; and 
also to indicate an oral message as in the phrase “ vOchikamaiyeti," 
" an oral message along with this writ,” 

“Calumniation, commendation, inquiry, narration, request, refusal, 
censure, prohibition, command, conciliation, promise of help, threat 
and persuasion arc the thirteen purposes for which writs are issued. 

“Also writs of information, of command and of gift; likewise 
Writs of remission, of licence, of guidance, of reply and of general 
proclamation are the varieties........ 

“ Clumsiness, contradiction, repetition, bod grammar and raU- 
arrangement are the faults of a writ. ; 

“ Black and ugly leaf and uneven and q^ncolourod writing cause 
clumsiness (ak3nti), | 

“ Subsequent portion disagreeing with previous portion of a letter, 
causes oontradiction {vySghSta). ^ 
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" Statm" for a Bccond time what has already bean said above is 

I repetition. 

I *' Wrong nse of words in gendeTj number, time, and case is bad 
grammar (apa^bda). 

^ *' Division of paragraphs (varga) in unsuitable places, omission of 

necessary division of paragraphs and violation of any other necessary 
qualities of a writ conetitute misarTaugement (samplava), 

“ Having followed all Boiences and having fully observed forms of 
writing in vogue, these rules of writing royal writs have been laid down 
by Kautilya in the interest of Kings.” 

Vi^u Saiphita^*^* lays down thirteen siltras for tbo writing of 
dociunents whioh he classifies under three heads. These documonts must 
have distinct, clear letters, page-marks and a seal afilxed thereto.^^^’ 
SukrItchSrya saysDocuments are of two kinds—for describing works 
or deoils and keeping accounts of income and expenfliturc. Each however 
has been greatly diversified through varieties of usage and practice 
He describes fifteen kinds of busiuess and legal dooumonta,^^^’ the deed 
of comprotnise,*^^* the documents of private nature like ksemapatra 
and vS^patra.**^* The documenls for keeping accounts are of various 
kinds according to the differences in amount, great and small, values and 
measurements ® 

In this connection wo may well refer to the Kharosthi inscriptions 
and documents that have been recovered from a largo area in 8. £. 
Turktsthan from Niya to the oxtremity of the Lobnor region,^** ^ These 
may be oonvimiently divided into five classes according to the materials 
on which they were written ; (IJ documents on wooden tablets, 
with clay seals on some of them (2) documents on leather (3) paper 

I doc\imeuta (4) writings on BUk (fi) inscriptions on frescoes of shrines, 

j ““ Cb. YU. »**• Ibid., Ck m 13. 

A ***• dQlcranltuSfs. Ch. It. liDOi 590^. 

■ I tit lima eoum 1* Ibid., linn 629-30. 

■ xiit Ibid., Itm 637-40. Ibid., Itnei 643-44 

H nil Ebarofthi Iiueriptifliu diiosTursil by Sir Aanl St^ia is Chissse Ttuklstbss. 

It V 8 Yola TiaiiKribsd ud Edlltd bj A. U. Boysr. 







The interest of the first three classes lie in the fact that they arc of 
all altogether seeulaT character ami are written, in a sort of Prakrit 
dialect. Therein wo find official advice as to the decision of different 
disputes or other instructioiis to the local officials: deeds of agreement, 
bonds and similar legal instroments; records of accounts^ or lists, 
public or private; letters of informatictn (technically known as vimnadi— 
iekba) ote. Similar documents on wood and paper m ChTnese have been 
rccoverefl from different sites in E. Turkisthan'®** some of which have 
been published by M. Chavannes.*^®®* Similar records on wood and paper 
ill Tihetsu*^®** have been recovered from the Miran and Maseartagh 
sites by Sir A, Stein. Documents of a similar nature in Khotancse*®®* 
and Dtguriah^®®* have also been found. Documents of a similar nature ore 
stUl use in Eastern Turkisfchan as we know from a few extracts in R. B. 
Show’s Sketch of the Turki language. 

Kow one may ask the question, from which country this particular 
mode of composing loiters, both official and private, was first mtroducctl 
In the far off region of Central Asia. This is not the place to discuss 
the much disputed theory about the possibility of an early immigration 
from India to this part of Asia as found in legends^®®’ or to find out 
how far the traditional talcs about Khotan handed down by the Tibetans 
about the invasion of Soked (Saketa) by Li {Khotan) is Imsed on fact,*®*® 
But it is certain that the discovery in the Lohnor region of records 
wliicli are not only written in an alphabet used in India—for Kharosthi 
is essentially the alphabet of Grcndhara—but also in an Indian dialect viz,, 
Prakrit, showing the use of this foreign language for purposes of 
administration even at the very threshold of China cannot he well- 
accounted for by these traditional tales. 

Sari&dis, Gewral Indss, pp. l&'2C{abd Anetebt Kkotan, App. A. 
p. 1328. 

j«t« Bur, ^ Fraocked Tlbstsn 1>ociiibeiib§ from CIilaeM Tnrkiithao, J. R. A. €> 1814, 
P.S71!. 

Hisnile, Reports 1902, Pt, n.,ip. 36ff. I 

111 * Serindin, pp, 64i, 1175} 6Rien'«redsI.„M.m6embt p. ISIS. 

Aueiont Khotan, L p. 153. / 

>-**■ Sten Eonow. &, B, A. W,, 1813, p. 830 and J. B. A B., 191^ p, 339ff, i 
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But the existence of the Lushun a empire which, indiiiled both Chinese 
Tui'kisthan and N. W. India and the extension of Buddhism into the 
heart of Central Asia by this Empire seem to supply a satisfactory 
answer to our q^uostion. The stereotyped complimentary phrases used- 
in the Kharosthi documents are pre-eminently Indian and sometimes 
Buddhistic in nature. Stein has also noticed how the style of writ in!? 
in these records follows closely the instructions given in the KasUracrian 
manual Lolcaprakllsa,*®** It seems certain, therefore, that like the script 
and the language the mode of composm? these letters, official and 
private, was introduced from India and probably from the N, W. parts. 

The word ‘gananj* for similar reasons cannot mean * arithmetic * 
hut * accounts/ corresponding to * ganannkhya ' of Kautilyn, Etcu in 
later times tliis word had this meonin** and we thus find the term 
' ganniiupati ’ used by Kalhana in his Rsjatarailgini**®** and understood 
correctly by Dr. Stein*to denote "Head of Account Office,” 
Kauttlya**** says: 

Til e superintendent of accounts shall have the Accountants office 
constructed with doors facing either the North or the East, with seats 
(for clerks) kept apart and with shelves of €iccQnni-hoQks well-arranged. 

" Therein the number of scveml departments; the description of 
the work carried on and of the results realised in the several manufactories 
(karmilfita); the amount of profit, loss, expenditure, delayeti earnings, 
the amount of v^^ji (premia in kintl or cash) realised,—the status of 
governmeut agency employed, the amount of wages paid, the number 
of free labourers engaged (visti) pertaining to the investment of 
capital on any work; likewise in the case of gems and commcKlities 
of superior or inferior value, the rate of their price, the rate of their 
barter, the conn ter-weights (pratimllna) used in weighing them, their 
number, their weight and tlieir cubical measure, the history of 
customs, professions and transaotions of countries, villages, families, 
and corporations, the gains in the form of gifts to the Kti^*s 

**** Aodsot KliotftQ I, p, 306, bl 8, V. 20, 

t*ii Tie ChrontcleB of KMbiii«re, Vol, 1. p, 189. 

»»•* ArlhoAiit?a (R Eng. Traits.), pp. 03-72, 
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courtioM. theix tm« to posMss and onjoy land., remiasion of u™ 
allowed to tliom and payment of proxisione and salaries to , 

the gains to the wires and sons of the king in gems, lands, ptOTgatises 
“d provisions made to remedy evil portents, the treatms with mje 

of nllimatom to and payments of tribute from, or to friendly or mimieai 

kings—all these shaU be regularly entered in prescribed regiders. 

'•From these:rbooka* the superintendent shall iurnish 

as to the forms of work in hand, of works aocompUshed. part of workt\ 

“ tnd' of receipts, of espenditnre. of net balanee and of tasks to he 
undertaken in each of the several departments. 

«To sopervise works of high, middling and low description^ 
superintendents with corresponding qualificationa shalli be employed 


J 


•‘Accounts shaU be submitted in the month of Aslr^ha...... 

" When an accountant has not prepared the table of daily accounts 
(akrrahorupahnram), he may be given a month more (for ite preparation) 


" If an accountant has to write only a small portion of the accounts 
pertaining to net revenue, he may be allowed five nights to prepare it/' 
In chapter 11.^“*® of hia SukranltisSra, SukraChllTya also describes the 
technique if keeping accounts. 

It is equally intercBting to find Kautilya mentioning 
and ‘examination of accountsamong the duties of the Collector^ 
General. He also refers to checking the accounts kept by an accountant 
as the duty of the superintendent of Accounts* Says ho : “ The table 
of daily accounts submitted by him (an accountaut) along with the 
net revenue shall be checked with reference to the regulated form of 
of righteous transactiona and precedents and by applying such arithmetical 
processes as addition, subtraction, inference and by espionage. 
It shall also be verified with reference to (sueb division of times as) 
days, five nighta, paksas, months, four-months and the year. The 


LiiMi 747-73. 
»•** Ibid., p. 68. 
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receipt shall be verified with referouce to the place and time pertaining 
to them, the form of tholr collection (i. e., capital, share), amount of 
the present and past produce, the peraon who has paid it, the person 
who caused its payment, tiie officer who fixed the amount payable 
and the officer who received it. Tho expenditure shall he verifi©! 
ivith reference to the cause of tho profit from any source in the place 
and time pertaining to each item, the amount payable, the amount paid^ 
the person who ordered the collection, the person who remitted the 
same, the person who delivcre<l it and the person who finally received it. 
Likewise the net revenue shall he verifitsl with reference to the platM, 
time and source pertaiiung to it, its standard of fineness and quality 
and tho persons who are employed to guard the deposits and magaatnes 
(of grains, etc).'*^®*^ 

The word * rupa ^ is taken hy Professor Rliys Davids to mean ' money- 
changing * and by Dr. Buhler * commercial and agricultural arithmetic.' 
Bat as Professor D. E. BliajadurhSt”*^ has pointed out, in 
Chapter XTI. of Adliyaksa-Pracb5ra of Kantilya's ArthasSstra, 
Kautilya speaks of ‘ rupya-rupa ’ and ' t^mra-rupa * which cannot hut 
signify silver and copper coins respectively. Ho also signifies an officer 
‘ rilpa-darsaka,” the examiner of corns, so that rupa must ho the scieueo 
of coinage, a study of which is essentially necessary for a stable home 
and foreign trade, 

Iklanu also lays doivn an ambitious scheme of commercial education 
as part of tho education of the vaisya. Says he: " (The vaLsya must 
possess the knowledge of) defects or excellences of articles, tho good 

or evil traits of countries, profits or losses in manufactured articles. 

Ho most know the wages of artisans and workmen and language of 
different racoa of men, shall be able to forecast the increase or 
decroaso in the prices, and amelioration and deterioration in the quality 
of an article at a particular place and time as well as the mode of 
selling and buying,”'®’" Thus Manu’s curriculum of commercial 
education for the vaisya includes rudiments of commercial geograpliv, 
arithmetic and some languages as weU ns the practical details of trade. 


Ibid, 11.72. 
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In the Lokaprakltsa*^**® of Ksemendra (middle of the eleTenth ccntuij) 
wo find a large niimher of forma for commercial contractg, hnndilcas 
(bills of exchange), bonds, official orders etc. In these forms the use 
of the word dlnnSra (also written dinar) in the technical sense of cash 
is extremely common. In Kalhana’s Kajatarafigi^ji^**® the terms 
** srey&s ” and " asreyas ” are used as merchsntile terms, corresponding 
to OUT * profit* and *loss* or ‘credit* and ‘debit,’^**^ Kantilya 
also refers to hills of exchange (3de^), Rajatorangini^**® also refers 
to such bills of exchange (hnndtka). It is unnecessary to enumerate 
here all the nnmotoua passages of the Lokapraktlsa in which refcrencea 
to commercial contracts etc., are met with.. It will suffice to refer 
the reader to the quotations given in Professor A. Webers Indieche 
Studion^®** and to the formulffi of a contract which is reproduced 
below as a typical example 

“ Deyarp srl ptSpte sati bi^ya Jayavaneya (the modem Zovan) 
dTm (ara) amukenSmuktaputrena keeip va ne^e sati dharmata^ 
dinarasahasrada^o anko di (10,000, etc) dlofira adySrabhya 
saipTatsaram I3rat piUptatavUt di (unTira) sahasra ckam njayapt^aparihSre 
sati ruddlilf nibandhaip nySytandataySi?) yasya hasteyam hiiiidikil 
tasyaivatn/* 

The text of K^mcndra represents a strange mixtnre of the usual 
Kosa and a practical hand-book. Though a great deal of the information 
given in it is decidedly old and probably from the hand of our well-known 
Esemendra, there arc unmistakable proofs both in the form and 
contents of the book, showing that it has undergone considemble 
alterations and additions down even to the seventeenth century. And 
it is just this circumstance which strengthens the assumption that 
the work had Tcmaincd for centuries in iinintemiptod nse as a practical 
manual. 


1 • • • Prakiia II, »nd IT. * * “ VH!. 136. 

ia*i St^in—tTbo CbroniclftS of KMliiaerc, VdI. II,, p, 12 foo^-nots. 

ArcTwj2«lra (R. Eng. Tp»iia.), pp-183, 227, 

lit* T, 266, 302. *•** Xnil. pp. 280-412, 
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^ It be argued with rcganl to tbe teaobiug of these couuncfcial 
subjects that at first they were learnt by the boy from LSs father in the 
actual oourso of business and probably amoimted in most cases to 
httlo more than the minimum which would be necessary for the 
snccessfiil carrying on of the partioular trade in which he was engaged. 
Thus knowledge of the Tarieus languages of men need not have meant 
more than a slight acquaintanco with the speech of foreigners with 
whom trade brought him into touch, picked up in his mtcrconrse with 
them and a knowloilge of the good or eyil traits of countries would be 
gathered in the same vray. Thus the commercial education of the young 
Taisya would, at the earliest period at any rate, be domestic and he 
xrould I earn something from his father in the actual course of business, 


But eTideuccs regarding the existence of trade-guilds with an Alderman 
(Jet^aka, Prathama Sulika or Sett hi) at its head are so copious in 
ancient ladian literature^®*® and mscriptions’-®*' that it is not unlikely 
that on the analogy of the craft-guilds they might hare mode some 
proTision for the education of commercial apprentices. Tor, Kalhana 
in his E^jntamngiiji clearly refers to the training of merchants and 
clerks under a teacher. Says he: " Courtesans, the official (ksyastha) 

the clerk (diTira) aad the merchant, being (all) deceitful by nature, 
are (in tbia respect) superior to a poisoned arrow that they have been 
under a teucAer^) advice :’Kautilya in bis Arthasistra 


JStuka I, 50$; n, Gantanin XJ. SI; Chnll&vapipi VI, iL, S. B. YX 
p. IfS; Muliaviijrifa VIII., l-lGff., 8. A E. XVU., p. 18111, KautilTi^i 
ArthiLilstra (R. 5jainaiaslfr* Eng. Tno*.), pp. ISO, 238, 

*•*» Poboa Ep. Tad. Vol. T. p. 184 , n.Mm StoBs iBMPfption. Ep, I„d, 

Vol. n, pp. liefff Beltran m Tom piptiom Ep. Ind. Yol. XITI. p. 18; Iniopiptioq 
of the Isaib yesp of JStiiviiraaii Tira PJedy*, Gort. Epigraphufa Report, 
1015, p. 104; iMCpjpttoii from Towbp, Ep. Ini Tol. XIL p, 373; Kidiureiidi 
Inecriptiim, Ep, lud, Vol. XTII. p, 13 j Jnnner Twoription, Ltidon No. 1180; 
AUo Ep. Indiofe, TV. p. 296, foot-note 2ii Ibid.," V, p. 0, Ibid, IV 2130 • 
Carnation, Vol. Vll. B. 118 ; Govt. Epigraphlel’B Report, IPIS, pp. p^lOO ' 
Ibid., 1919, p. S, So, 10; Ibid., 1013, p. 2i, No. 141; Ibid., I91S p, 4a.’ 
No. 4:8; Ibid., 1913, p. 121; Ibid., 1019. p. 18, No. 218; The claT.«aIi 
diecovered at Ba^arli, Awb. Swv. Ropork,' 190W4, p. 104. Seal rnBcriptioiii 
diiooveped in Vaiiilr, Ibid., 1913-14, p, 123. 

**** Stoin—Tbo Ciiromcks of Kmihiaere, Tol D, p. IS. 
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refers not only to men posacsserl of tUe knowledge of the smences 
dealing with agriculture and the plantation of bueliea and trees 
(Krsitfmtragnlma-TTksIIyurTedajnnh)" [R. ^ySm^sti I’s Eng. Trans,, p, 142] 
but also to men " who are trained in such sciences ” (Ibid*), 

Moreover, it is to be noted that there exist in India at the present 
time what are caOed MabStjani schools. These exist in sercral market- 
towns where the Mali aj ana or local traders would combine in giving 
employment to a teacher who would teach their sous writing and 
accorats, so as to prepare them to follow their own calling. These 
schools have probably existed from old times but like so many things 
in India, it is difficult to say whether they are really very ancient or 
not. But whenever they were st:iite<l, it must hare been because the 
traders found it more satisfactory for a hoy to have acquired some 
education before he began actual work in the market. 


§ 4. Teohnicai education. 

The sCidras, it is claimed, have no right to approach the sacred fire 
(i. e,, perform sacrifice) or to read the sacred texts. There are, however, 
passages in the early texts which clearly assert these rights.^*® 


|}ii£EageB are^ 

(1) ** Yatbein^ kalj-fni ml budini jKosYTEh 

BrabiaiirdjDjavj^ ehSr^ fijfc cbiu chiranaja cha 

Prijodovinaj^i dak^tiriajai bbnjSeamajaiii me kiniab aamrdhjat^ 

mupam^o nniiiatti 

^Tajnrreda XXTI 2. 

(2) ^ Eatjamali^ gavrrnli k3byeim*atjaDjit«Diami j^tavedi 

Na me dSao na mo Arjo nuabit w^ bratarp mtoSja yadabniii dbarf^^TA. ” 

—Athar^veda Y* S. 11. 

(3) " Bmhina bai Btomlamni tribal* k^batrarp paf^shadaiop bi^ah saptadaiah 

iodro barna akablr^iiah/^ 

—^Aiiarcja Brabirvana IV^ 8,1. 

(i) “ Ahfti brfbmapasTSgabjidrftboti Taiijaeja aha rljaDya baBdhcichidbllbeti 
jQdruTa ” 

—^atapatha Er&hmapa I. 1. 1. 4« ID, 

(5) Habi^fcpJablti^ brlliTiiapEieya babSgkridSi^ahfti rijaajavfa habif kridi 
drmbati vai^jeja kabiflcrdUbibeti ^Odraijra prathamarp bflba 
larbe^ltn '' 


—JLpaitamTa SraDtaaOtra L 19, 




Some of the oommentatorB,***® liowerer* have entirely repudiated the 
right of the sttdra& to Vedic study and liturgy. N^eyertheless, eyen those 
authorities iiavo frankly admitted these rights of the Ii>athaksraB and 
and the Sissdas who according to these teachers themselves, were not 
included in the three higher classes or are even non-Aryans as proved 
by Pandit Vidhasekhara BhattHcharya.*^®*^ 

(6) " Afllilntodskij* gaarhi nSpitB itrlrbrnfSt mancLagi barttUB 

TftTnoVw uipftaip innStilia giiaiti tnantrsm famj&t." 

—Gavilft GTbfOsatt* IV, 10, 

(7) “ TathBiblbrita aijadBatbapiUiri yajayet ApBstimvs ItrantBSntra LX, 14. 

(8) “ Sudra v4iiunn«;Lim!,ii Vssijtb*, 

(0} '*5tldrobl objirits bpatalj •Gaatanis, 

(lOjI *■ PullrtbBtwat kafmniih testraTp jarvidhiklram syat. '" 

— JaLniiDre fCrra Mlmlmsa VL 1, 

(11) " K&rtQbS. jrati latpyog^bidliiH kitarsnoiis gam^rta ", 

—Jmitninrs Flrva VI. 1, 

(13) '* StbsphtirnijlflBb sjit iabd* ■tmortbit.JiiiaiiB.rB Ptlrvn JLTlmiinjia VI, 1. 
(13) Sabawwimi thus somfl up tha view* of BildBri: '* So it i< cIbbe tbrnt 

B&dBri tboBgbt tUnt BYoryone bod * right to the scriptnras 

—MlmSjpsk sQtrB VI, 1. 27, 20. 

(W) Srlbareohchdloro bBrnilii lcrtwSbrahiaiiiiianiBgr*ttth 

VedBBjfldbyBjBnBtn bldvp tochchs kdrjrBm mabBt Bmrt&^iD,'' 

— MBbabliOnbi, ^antiperva, 328tb adby^jB, 

(16) " ChBtwiro birpah jBjiiBOiiinBm babBoti ” 

—MBhabbilr&tB, GBtiBpBrvB, 104th BdhySya. 

(10) *' ^Udr9ji3ia du}tBkBr!mni3intipanjijBiiKn —-FirBjkBTB GrtyuCtra U, 00. 

(17) ''MlBkaria obiervei: “Thus tbo upanayanB u only for b saysriiii, bq 

ambBjthB and b ni^k It ie iBid io a uatti! ' Enviag initiated a 
iBTUpa aiie ihonld leach him the Ecinnce of archery i haring initintad 
an amhaftha, tho Bciaaco d£ medicino j and baviiig initiated a nijOda 
tha training o! elephaota, * ” 

(IS) “Ono ahould initiate also a waU-qurtliflad iOilra and teach him (msdical 
leiance), bat omitting Vodia maotrai 

-’^^n^rfitkSaipbita (KirpayaaBgara edition, L S. 3.). 

(10) “ SadrSniitp brahmaoharyatwatri mnnivih kaiichidi^yat* Tljnabalkya. 

(00) *' Vidyarathani brabmaabirf ajit aarbaiaip plUna gThf Siikraniti, 

Katylynna Srentasritra I. 1. 0,J ApasUipTa’a T*]‘5aparirijafifllra L 2; Jairoiofa 
Mlmfliii^Saatra VI. 1. 23.30, ota. 

11*1 The Vi^wabblratT Quarterly, October 1S33, pp. 370*77, 
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We all knoir ttiat the vatsyas and the ^draa nexer formed 
anj bomogeneous people 1}ut remained a conglomeration of different 
groxipa of people following ilifferent profesaions and different rules 
of life. The Vedic litentiire alone flnpplies the names of a number 
of furctional groups which correspond to recognised castes of the present 
day.'*®’ In course of time som.e of these (functional groups) developed 
into guilds. The M^ga-Palckbn JStaka'*®* refers to the existence of 
eighteen such guilds, It is not possible to determine wbat these 
conventioual eighteen guilds were, but wo get a considerably greater 
number by colleeting together all scattered references in literature and 
inscriptions—•(!) cultivators (*>) traders,'*®® including caravan 

traders (3) herdsmen* * ® ® (1) money-lenders' * *' (5) workers in wood' ® ® ® 
(6) workers Jn metal including gold and silver'*®’ (7) Leather 
workers'**'* (8) workers fabricating hydraulic engines (odayiptrika)'**' 
(0) bamboo-workers (v^sakara)' * * * (10) braziers (krtsakara)'**® 
(11) weavers'*** (2) potters'**® (13) oil-millers'**® (14) painters'**' 
(15) corn-dealers (dhaipfiika)'*** (16) garland-makers and flower^ 
sellers'**’ (17) mariners'*'* (18) robbers and freebooters'*" 
(10) forest-police who guard the caravans'®" (20) workers in 

stone'*'® (21) ivory-workers"'* (22) jewellers’*'* (33) rush-workers 
and basket-makers"'* (24) dyers'*" (35) fisher folk'*'* (26) 
butchers'*'* (37) barbors and shampoonerB,'*** 


ii«> Yodle Indax, It. pp, 585-83. 

*»** Gaatatbh XT. 21. 

*••• Gmatiuna XL 21. 

JStoka VI 427. 

Ibia. 

i>i» JabDU' Tmeription (LuJerH ITd. 
1165. 

’-*** Nldika loBErriptiOD (Lad^n Kih 
1187: Ep, Ltd. VUL, pp, Si86. 
*•** JStaka VL 427- 
***» JSteka in. 405. 

JftUka ni. 308 IV. 430. 

»■»* RJtyi D»Tid»—Bttddhirt LidU, 
pp. 9Qff. 

"IT* Ibid. 


ii4i JitAks VI, 1 • compHire VT. 43?, 

■ * Gttiitania XL 31; iWaka L 368 j IL 295* 
Ibid, 

**** Ibid. 

laii lascHptian (LndorH Na 11371 

Ep. lad. VIIT., pp. 82^. 
i*** Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, 

t**» Ladew Ko. IIBO. 

JlUta TV, 137, 

Jltftka n. 335. 

Ibid. 

IIT* Ibid, 

Ibid, 


Ibid. 
Ibid, 
ii*B Ibid 
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Tb6&G guilds ptoTidod for &ii o^ciunt system of tecbuic&l Bctucation 
by theii* appreuticd system. The laws relating to tbe apprenticeship ore 
thus stated by Ifarada i 

" 3wasilpa michcIihaunfirUatuTp h3iidliab3ii3ipanugyftyil, 
Acbitryasya bascdoute kjilam kHwS sunischitam, 

Achnryab siksayedcuaTp Bwagrha datlasoganamj 
NnchUtoyatkllrayet karma putJ*ahatchohamam(lcharet, 
^iksayautamadrstaip yn iich3ryntji saip paritya jet, 
BalSdbn^yltabyab syildbadbabandhaicha sorbuti, 

Siksitopi kutani kSlaraentub^lsosamSpabniyat, 

Tatra karma cha yat kuiy^dacharyasyaibatatfalam. 

Grbitasilpab samaye krtw^chaoharyapradaksinjlni, 
8aktita.sc h a n mii!Uiyai uamantebSso uibarttyante 
Betouflip b!r yaili krtam jBatwtTsisyasya kau^Iam 
Antebnso samadatlyauna cbanyasya grbe baset 

" If a young man wishes to be mitiated iinto the art of his own 
craft, with the Banctioti of his relations, he must go and live with a 
master, the duration of his apprenticeship having been filed. The 
master shall teach him at his oath house and feed him. He must not 
employ him in work of a different description, and sbonld treat him 
like a son. If one foraates a master, who instructs him properly, 
he may be compelled by forcible means to remain {at the master’s 
house) and he deserves corporal punishment and confinement. Tliongh 
his course of inAtruction bo oorupletufl, au apprentice must continne 
to reside at tbe bouse of bis master till the fixed period hss expired. 

* The profit of whatever work be may be doing tliero belongs to his 
.master, TTheu he has learnt the art of his craft within the {stipulated) 
/period, the apprentice shall eircnmambulate him and return homo 
after taking leave of him. If, however, a salary be fixed befitting 

hie skill, the pupil should accept it and should not go to stay (i, 
accept appointment) in tUo honse of another (craftsman).’* 

The above rules bring out several important and interesting 
features. In the first place, there was the system of iudentuTo under 


T. 16 - 21 , 
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wliieli the apprentice and the master were bound to each other for a 
filed periotl stated in the deed. As Yvramitrodaya points out, the 
teacher must make an agreement in this foi*m ; * Let this apprentice 
stay with me so ami so long.* In the seccmd place, tha indenture 
emphasises equally and fairly the obligation of both the master and tlie 
apprentices. As regards the obligations of the master, bo had to adopt 
the apprentice as his own son and treat and feed him as such. He 
should teach him honestly; the master was competent to make him 
do the work strictly related to the craft he was learning but was not 
competent to exploit his labour or skill by employing it for purposes 
nnconnected TiVith it, KntyHyana fixed n penalty upon tbs master for 
employing the apprentice in other work. ‘'He who does not instruct 
the apprentice in the art and causes him to perform other work shall 
incur the first amercement; and the pupil may forsake him and go 
to another teacher, released from the indenture,**^The master 
further, should not treat the apprentice like a hired labourer but like'a 
son, with due tenderness and affection, Equally strict were the obligations 
under which the apprentice was hound to hia master. Ho was to stay 
at his master’s bouse and do work pertaining to the craft of his choice, 
Brbaspati ^ ® * says : “ Arts (constating O'fJ work in gold, base metals 
and the like and the art of dancing and the rest, are termed human 
knowledge and ho who studies them should do work at his teacher's 
house.” If Ihrougb ihe master’s efficient training ho attains proficiency 
in the craft before the expiry of the period stipulated for in the indcntuTC, 
he was not competent to leave the master but had to servo out his full 
term, cheerfully yielding to him the fruits of hia labour as the reward 
or compensation for the saving of time effected by tbo superior skill 
of the master in leaching. Y3inabalkya‘’<* says : “Even if ones has 
learnt the art (within tbo prescribed time), he must live in the house of 
one’s teacher for the full period of contract. The student desirous of 
learning an art, who has received his bonril from the teacher, must 
make over to the latter tbe fruits of his labour (during the period of 


**’* Colebrmke’s Digest af Hudn 
Tol. IL, p. 7, 


it«i xvx 0. 
II. 187, 
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bis pupilAgeV* was also empowered to compel the rot urn 

of a runaway apprentice, whom he could flog or conBue for his 
disobedience. Gautama^®*” says: “The appreutice may forsake his 
'master either of his own motion {in which ease he is liable to correction) 
or under instructions from his kinsmen who eonsented to his pupilage. 
In the latter case, the deserted master can sue the pupil’s guardians 
for a breach of contract.” Accf>TdiTig to Narada*’®* he who 
deserted a teacher who hod duly discharged his duty and. was in no 
way culpable, was to be compelle<l to reside with him and was liable 

to stripes and confinement.^*^* But it was lawful for the appreutice 

to disobey and even desert hia master by way of protest agaist any 
mortal sio or other heavy crime committed by the latter. This is a 
obaracteristically Qiudu prorisiou securing the moral purity of craftsmen 
to which modern industrial legislation la hardly sufficiently attentive. 
There is again another prorision for the payment of a salary to the 
pupil adequate to bis proficiency if it was desired by the master to 

retain his services, in which case the first claim upon his services 

belongs to his master. 

Lastly, the pupil is recommended to be always humble before his 
master in the foltowing quaint exhortation: '* For science is like a 
river, ever advancing to a humbler level, therefore as one's knowledge 
grows broader and deeper one should become over more humble towards 
tbe source of one’s knowleilge.”**** 

This exhortation is indeed symbolical and characteristic of the 
sacred and spiritual relations that normally obtained between the 
master craftsman and his apprentices—'relations which were the direct 
outcome of the peculiar educational system and environment under 
which they worked. To these wholesome relations and specially to 
the superior educational efficacy of the system which protiuced them, 
it to be traced the signal success which is admitted on all hands to have 

*•■*11.43-M. •■••V.19. 

Compare-—Aiitjn btifidlilln avalmnj^hyii ich^Lrymni Ihjivdo^ih 

in PilfWhpj^tTm 1. Ifi 

mt%dA V. 1% 

27 
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been acbieved by the handicraftamen n£ ancient and HediffiTal India 
and wbicb »o largely enabled her to command for much more than a 
thousand years (from Pliny to Tavernier) the maTkots of the East as 
well as the West and obtained for her an easy and universally reoognised 
prO”Cinin0nce among the nations of the world in exports and 
manufacturers. We are, however, more concerned urith the system 
than its success, with the method of training than their results, the 
character of the educational machinery ami organisatiou than the record 
of its magnificent outputs. ' The casence of tlio whole system is that 
the young ciwftsman is brought up and educated in the actual workshop 
of his master whose disciple he ia. This means that the pupil stands 
in a peculiar relation to his master, a sacrod relation of devoted personal 
service and attachment in which alone can the learner heat imbibe 
and most naturaDy and BpoutaneouBly assimilate the special excellences 
of his teacher, his true inward method, eveu his trade secrets which 
can no longer be hidden from one whom he has adopted as his son. 
The very tulimacy and deptli of the personal relationship between 
the teacher and the taught solves substantially the difficulties of the 
educative process, which ia impofcsible in the case of the busy professor 
at a modern technical school where he is concerned with liis students 
for a few hours in the week and had no opportunity of associating 
them with his main business in which he is called upon to show his 
real worth and exercise his hest talent. And this hrings us to the 
other aspect of our indigenous organisation, viz., training in the 
actual workshop where the teaching is learnt from the very beginning 
in relation to real things, difficulties and problems and primarily by 
service, by pBraonal attendance ou the master. And it is not only 
technique that is learnt hut something more valuable: in the workshop 
there ia life itself, besides more plants and tools, for, the workshop is 
part of a home which relievos its mechanical monotony and places 
the pupil iu touch with life and its difficulties, human relationships, 
culture, and religion, whereby his heart is trained as much os hi a 
hand—thing which is aa necessary to art as mere technique/ 

There is one other noticeable feature in connection with the rules 
of apprenticeship os explained by ^aroda. It is that considerations 
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of caste did not affect the admission of apprenticos into a craft. The 
only consideration that mattered was the consent of the apprentice's 
guardian and relations. This shows that the barriers between occupations 
were not so fixed and rigid as those between castes. This is proved nut 
only by the aforesaid solitary rule staied by Kllrwla but by the universal 
pennififlive regnlation contained in all the important law-bookSji 
authorising the twice-born classes to take to an occupation of an inferior 
caste, in times of distress or failure to obtain a living through lawful 
labour.^**® The Pali literature, moreover, is fidl of much intcrciiting 
evidence on this point. The evidence would show that though 
normally the trades and crafts were organised on a hereditary basis 
and technical talent descended from father to son, the way was quite 
open to exceptions to that rule. Thus in Vinaya^*'*® wc find parents 
discussing the best profession which their son might take such as 
lekUa, gaiian? and rdjia, without a reference being made to the father's 
trade. In the Chullavagga^*®^ the viksus are allowed “the use of a 
loom and of shuttles, strings, tickets and all the apparatus belonging 
to a loom." We also read of brShmanas as phyBicians,^®®® goat¬ 
herds/’®^ merchants, hunters and snake-charmers/’®* archers and 
the servant of an archer who was formerly a weaver,*’*’ low-caste 
trappers (nesads)/**® even cart-wrights.**®'' Jataka No. 495 gives 
a lung list of the various occupations followed by Brahmins. In JsUka 
IT. 290-93, a k.sbatriya, a king's sou named Kusa in bis infatuation 
for Pabhiivati, apprentices himself ineoffiiUo tn succession to the court- 
potter, basket-maker, florist and cook to bis father^in-law without a 
word being said as to bis loss of Caste wben these vagaries became 
known. In Jutaka W. !i4 a prince takes to trade while in IV. 169 
another resigning his kingdom goes to the frontier where he dwells 
" with a rich merchant's family working with his own hands." Jitaka 


Gaatatnm VII. 6j Vdijlha II. 3iJ j Bandlilyana II, 4. 16; Tijon 11. 15; 
]k[&iia X. 81. 

L 77 i IV. 120. i»»i V. 2S. 


JftUka IV. 86L 
Jfttaltn IV, 457. 
Jfttafcan.200i TI. 170. 


jataVft lTT, 401, 

Jaiala III, 3101 V. 127, 138i L 356, 357, 
iit» Jataks IV, 207,208. 




IV. 156 speaka of a Brahmiii Tflio takes to trade to be better able to 
afford charitable gifta. Brahmins engaged personally in trading without 
such pretext aro also mentioned.^*** A.gaiiij we bear of a wearer 
looking on bis bandioraft as a mere make-shift and changing it off 
baud for that of an archer a pious farmer and bis son with equally 

little ado turning to the low trade of rush-weaving.^*®® ‘Stories all 
of these, not history; nevertheless, they serve to show that social 
divisions and ecanctnic occupations were far from coinciding.' 

Some of the Jstaka stories throw interesting sidelight on the 
organisation of these guilds. Though the conditions of pupilage (as given 
hy Narada) are not given, ti e apprentice in the industrial sense frequently 
appears in the Jfttakas. Thus iu J3taka Tfn, 97 we have a publican 
Bud his apprentice while in Kua^i Jntaka^^®* a prince apprentices 
himself to a potter, ba^ket-tnakcr, floriRt do In Jtttaka III. 475 we 
read : “ Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares 

his son young Brahma[]atta and yonng Bfahirdhana, son of a rich merchant 
of Benares were comrades niul pi ay-folio wa and were educated in the 
same teacher's house. In Jataka IV* 38 we find that the son of a poor 
woman, of a caravan, n merchant’s son and the son of a tailor in the 
employ of a merohant, '* all grew up together and by and by went to 
Taxila to complete their education." In Jataka V, 457-9 two princes 
received instruction in arts at the hands of the same teacher who had 
besides liU pupils. Kautilja in bis ArlhasHstra'*®* also refers to 
apprentict'S. The senior pupil also acts as Assistant Master (pitti?cb5riya). 
Tlie positum of a Benior pupil to a Mohj-Vaddhaki is indicated by 
BuddhaghoM.^*®* The relative p<iBition of a pupil to a master 
wood-wright Ih also indicated.^*®* Wo have also instances of fees 
being paid by apprentices tn teflchers in the Jntakas**®’ where two 
morchant-sons paid 2009 pieces each. 


In course of time it became normal for tho craftsmen of a particular 
trade to belong to one caste, so that tho bonds which united them 


JltttkK V. 2Z, 471. 

»*»» Jluki. IV. 318. 

H. Syimntlatrrs Eu Traiu., p. 109. 

JltakaI.aBljT,8Wf. , AUbaiSlini, p. 111. 


>»** JStiAk It. B7. 

Lt« t JitoAa No. 631. 

U2, 

Jiteka IV. 824, 22ii ft8| 29, 
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becamii stronger and no outsider wo ul d be admitted. There were no 
indentures of apprenticegiiip and a boy would be learning tbe particular 
craft from bis father and would eventmJlj talce tbe place of his father 
as A member of tbe guild. The system of education was thus a 
domestic one. The boys bad practically no choice of profession and 
were brought up to the same trade as their father. Where the father 
was living and in good health be would usually train np bis son and 
the young craftsman was, from the very beginning, trained up in the actual 
workshop, moreover, fair and proper training of apprentices was 
assured as tbe father imparts industrial skill and trade-socrets to a son 
more willingly than any other teacher. Moreover, this system of 
technical education is very cheap and the lad inherits a certain amount 
of skill from his father and unconsciously imhihes much of tbe tuclmical 
knowledge from the atmosphere of the particular profession in which 
he is brought up. Thus the training was free from tbe artificiality 
of the school-room. In the collection of jade at the Indian museum 
there is a large engraved bowl on which a family in the employ of 
the emperors of Delhi was engraved for three generations.^*®® 

But when birth came to determine the whole course of a man^s ocenpa- 
tion in life, there is little chance of his capacities being always put to the 
best use and each profession may have to tolerate many persons who 
are incompetent or useless in that particular profession but who may 
perhaps do better in some other. Similarly, however worthy or 
desirable an acquisition a man may be, he cannot enter a craft-guild 
>nless ho was born to it. *' A craft-guild of Medifcval Europe may 
expand ami develop; it gives free play to artistic endeavonr. But tbe 
later craft-guilds of India based on birth is nu organisation of a 
lower type; it grows by fission.” In such a craft-guild based on 
birth invention or originality is chcckefl because every craftsman’s 
social prospects ora limited to tbe customary position of his caste. 
The master craftsman’s teaching merely reproduces bis old fashioned 
knowledge and does not tend to progress; he looks askance at new 
knowledge and new tools and refuses to be wiser than his ancestors. 
In the sculptures of our old caves and temples and in our woodcarving 
Birdwood—Tb« ladnitnal Arts of lodia, ]i. 
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amd laeUl decorations we see the same figure or design repeated ad 
navseam. As for the training of apprentices, though lather is the 
most willing teacher he is not alwa^'s the best of tutors nor is the 
son. aluajs the aptest of pupils. Education does not produco best 
results when both teachers and pupils are chosen hj accidents of birth. 
Denying as this system does, egual opportunities to all, it often 
hocomes the source of grave injustice to large classes of the community. 

The question now presents itself how far this system of technical 
education discouraged the spread of libera! education among the 
craftsmen. As for the religious side of their education we can pretty 
definitely say that it was not neglected for, Ihoogh persons other 
than the twice-horn castes were in course of time excluded from the 
study of the Vedas tiicy were not shutout from participation in all 
religious rites. To the idealistic niind of the Hindus, art and industry 
are the representation of one aspect of the Divinity which pervades 
every department of life. They therefore transcend the limitation of 
beauty and form in nature and attempt to represent the ideal ns the 
only true beauty. Beauty has an absolute existence in the ideal plane 
and is revealed in the mind of the Hindu artist by God, The Hindu 
artist thus relics more upon the inward inspiration than upon any 
discipline in reproducing the external form. The God who is the source 
of aU beauty, rhythm, proportion and idea is VisVakarman. We do 
not moan to say that these deep thoughts were realised and consciously 
expressed by every craftsman; certainly not when tradition had become 
a mere habit. But to adopt slightly the words of Kietzsche, those 
who first uttered these thoughts in stone or metal and some of those 
who came after them, knew as weU as the wisest ones about the secret 
of Kfo, 

In the MahsbhSrata VtsVakarman is dcscrihetl as Lord of the arts, 
the carpenter of the gods, the fashioner of all ornaments, who made the 
celestial chariots of the deities, on whose craft men subsist and whom 
a great and immortal god, they actimlly worship, ViswakarmS is not 
only worshipped by craftsmen with offerings and ritual at the beginning 
of their work but there are also numerous charms and songs with which, 
be is invoked to ward off disasters and assist them in their work. The 
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tools ftnd Implements are also worshipped as the^ are considered to bo 
gifts of Viswakarma wtioin they are meant to interpret. The artisan^s 
work is also socreii. As it is said in Manu ; “ Tbe hand of the artisan 
is always pure/* In XIasteru Bengal the women of the middle class 
who work at the eharka worship ViswakarmS on the first day of the 
Bengali year hy decorating the charkS with fiowers and with their 
own hand-drawing and giring oSortngs of milk, curds and chee^^^'^^ 
The wesarers particularly do not work in Vi jay a Dasami, on EkSdasi 
and Dv3^dasl days and worship the loom, the shuttle, and the weights 
and measures. On the Trayodasi day they begin work anew. The 
tills, the tSmlis and gandha^hapiySs who deal in spices worship 
Gandheswari on the Bai^khl Purnimit day writh the prayer b^uijya 
brddhipurbaka sVidurgSprtihnmo srldurgHpujSmaliam karisye.’* 

Coming to the literary side of the craftsman’s education we find 
that in many arts and crafts certain Sanskrit works had to he learnt 
by heart.These contained traditional rules relating to the particular 
craft, and would not only be learnt hut also explained to the novice. 
Thus in South India there arc Tastiis^atris, who know 1>y heart the 
traditional rules regulating the huilding of houses, who must he consulted 
by those who wish to erect new houses as to all the necessary details 
prescribed by the ancient books,From an extract from a 
^ilpaslstra quoted by l>r, CoomaraswiTml in his Arts and Crafts of 
India and Ceylon'®^® we learn that "the stlpl should understand tbe 
Atliarvaveda the thirty-two sQpa^tras and the Vedic mantras by which 
the deities are invoked." 

Besides this kind of literary education the Indian craftsman also 
came to know something of the iloctrmes of Hindu religion, folklore, 
mythology, epic and other stories that might be handed down in the 
family or related as the villagers gathered for gossip and discussion in the 
evenings or taught by some wandering mendicant, wandering scholar 
or tempi© priest, 

ttDT GtirDTawlbii BhnttSak&rya’B article on " YitwalcannS vrstm” iti FrstirS, 13^ B. S. 

lipfl MfldisVbl Siohaless Art, Ch, YI* 

lifl* pBtdfi&ld-^Hind'a At p. 3* 
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In tMs connectioii we mav well refer to the Mandasore Stone 
IuBcriptiou** of Ktitn5iflgupta and Bondhuvarman which relates how 
a guild of silk'wearers, originallT settled at L3:ta.^ itnmigTated into the 
city of Da^pura attracted by the Tirtue of the king of that place. 
Here some of them learnt archery, some adopted the religious life, 
some learnt astrology and astronomy, some poetry, some became ascetics 
while others adhered to their hereditary profeseion of silkweaving. 
This inscription inTalidates the notion, too generally entertained that 
the guilds were stereotyped close corporationa of crafts busy only 
with their own profession and shows that tlirough the autonomy and 
freedom accorded to them by the law of the land they became a centre of 
strength and an abode of liheral culture and progress which made them a 
power and ornament of the society/* 

§ 5. Hudical EDUCaTlOS, 

In the literature of the Hindus there is a system of medicine which 
is certainly of great antiquity. One of the fourteen rainaa or precioua 
gems which the gods are heliered to hare produced by churning the 
ocean was a learned physician. In the Charaka Saiphita*^^^ we £nd 
that Brahma taught Daksa the science of medicine; Baksa became 
the preceptor of the As win twins j they in their turn became the teachers 
of Indra and Indra imparted this knowledge to Bharadwaja who was 
sent by a conclare of sages to learn the art for the welfare of the human 
race. Bharadwnja had Funarvasu, Atreya and others as disciples. 
Atroya*s aludents were Agnirasa, Bhela, Jatukarna, Paralara, Hirlta 
and K^apa^i. Atreya seems to hare taught through the tradliioDal 
method of questions and answers; for eacli chapter of HSrit 8arphil3, 
written by bis pupil Harit ends with the words ** Said by Atreya in 
answer to HSrit*^ learned the science of tnediotne from 

Birodltsa, suntamed Dhanrantarl, King of Benares at his Himalayan 
retreat. According to Susruta,Dirodlsa was the incarnaiion of 
Bhanrantari, the celebrated physician of the gods in hoaron and he was 
the first to propound the art of healing in this world. 

ns«t—GopU iDMrptioiu, No. 18. S, 0. Muamdar—Corpormto Lib in 

**** I. i. Anutent IdjIU, Mco&d edition, p. 68, 

«*»* Ibid. ibid. 
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infonDs ns in his Indica that the atudy of medicine 
amoiig tho Brahmins was in great favour, Strabo sayB: “The Indiana 
do not pursue accurate knowlege in any line, except medicine’*.^*^’ 
Indeed India attracted even foreign scholars in historic times who 
name to study medicine under Indian teachers. Thus the minifiterial 
family of Barmak under Harun (786-808 A. B.) sent scholars to India to 
study medicine aud pharmncology. Even in later centuries, Moslem 
scholars sometimes travelled for the same purposes as the emissary of 
the Bamak, e. g., AJmuwaffak, not long before Alhordni’s time,**^* 

That there was a proper provision for the training of a physician 
win be evident from the following description of a doctor who is 
thought fit for service in a hospital, preserved in the Nandi Purana: 

“ The doctor should be well^versed in tho religious treatises, experienced, 
familiar with the actions of medicines, a discriminator of the colour of 
the roots of the herbals and w'ell-acquaintod with the proper season of 
raising them from the ground, i&elUtrained with the q^uolities of the 
juices, (their strength and actions^, saJi nee, meat and medicaments, 
trained in compounding medicines, one who knows well of the physli^ue 
of men by intelligence, one who knows tho temperament and the 
qualities of the diet, a pathologist who is not idle, well-acquaintod 
with the remedial agents for the premonLtary signs and sequeloe of 
disease, proficient in the requirements of time and place, well-read 
in the medical text-hooks—the Ayurveda with its eight divisions and an 
expert in curing diseases by domestic remedies (prepared from handful of 
common ingredients) 

(^Sueb medico] education was imparted to students in important centres 
of learning like Taxila and Nalantla even in historic times.^ Jivaka, 
Burnamod Komarabhadicha, who was famous for his special proficiency 
in tho treatment of cbildron's diseases was brought op by Prince Abhaya, 
son of King BimbisHra and sent by him to Taxila for medical studios. 

««!• Jndic* C. 27, SlcCrindle: Uegasthentn Bud arrisii, 

isii AlberCni—An Eoiinirr into India 2&, 

(SsoliBo'fl Eng. Tr»nB.), pp, X X XT .- 
XXXIL 
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He studied medicine there under the great rsi professor ^ 

the Mah 5 Tagga'*^"tre arc told that after seren years* study he had to 
under-^o an examination in which he was asked to descrihe the 
medicinal use of all the vegetables, plants, creepers, grass, roots etc., 
that could he found within a radius of fifteen miles round the city of 
Taxila. Jivaka examined them for four days and then “ submitted the 
results informing his professor that there was hardly a single plant which 
did not possess some medicinal property.*®’*’ 

f Thus the study of Mediaine at Taxila seems to have bad both a 
theoretical and a practical coursej The practical course included a first 
hand study of plants to find out their medicinal values as shmvn in the 
above account of Jivaka's educaHon. We may also rofer in this 
conneetion to tbe successful surgical operations executed by Jivaka as 
soon AS bo loft Taxila on finishing bis education, for. they show that 
he must have had a previous practical training in such difficult operations, 

1 According to Hiuon Tsang*®®* the famous monastic university of 
NalandH also made provision for the teaching of medicine. 1 

In the Malisvagga (YlII. 26, 6 and 8) we find tbe ^Ma/ifies a good 
nvrte thus de-cribed: ‘'There are five qualities. 0 bhiksus which, 
when one who waits upon the sick has, he is competent to tbe task— 
when he is capable of prescribing medicines; when he does kuoiv what 
(diet) is good and what is not good for the patient, serving what is good 
aot serving what is not good for liimt when he does wait upon 
the sick out of love, and not out of greed; wheu he does not revolt from 
removing evacuation, saliva or vomit * when ho is capable of teaching, 
inciting, arousing and gladdening the patient with religious discourses. 
These'are the five qualities, 0 bhiksvis, which, when one who waits 
upon the sick has. ho is competent to tbe task” That provision was 
mmle for the training of such nuTBcs will be evident from the foUowmg 
description of the staff of a hospital, found in Charaka Saiphitft (I. XV) 

" The staff should consist of servants and companions. The servants 
should be good, virtuous, pure, fond, clever, generous, iDell-trained in 

1*1 ■ vni* 3^ tTpiversilks in Aijoiept Indii—S. C. Dbj 

oi Hiwn Tfiwig, p. lia. in the Hiodo^ttaii Eeview, Mimib. 19W, 
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sicillul in works, ablij to cook rice and curries well, competent 
to administer a batb, expert masseur, trained in raising and removing a 
patient, dexterous in making or cleaning beds, practised in the art of 
compounding medicines, and wilting workers not likely to show 
displeasure to any order.” 

\A word with regard to the Teterinary science. We have a book 
on Hasti-Ayurveda, dealing with the treatment of elephants written 
by P^laknpya who was a veterinary surgeon in the court of KonmpSda, 
King of Anga. In the MahilihSrata we find references to Gajasutra, 
AswasQtra, works on elephants and horses. In the Mahghb^ata^^^^ 
Sahadeva is described to have stayed with King YirSta as a cowherd 
and he is made to speak of his scieutific knowk*dge of all cattle and 
of the cure of their discases.^ Nakula became the manager of the 
horses at the same court and was an expert in the Veterinary science^^’^ 
on which ho has written several works, his ** Aswa-chikitsS ” being 
still extant.^®’* Kautilya also refers to elephant^octors*®** and says: 
” Elephantdoctors shall apply necessary medicines to elephants which, 
while making a journey happen to suffer from disease, over*work, 
rut or old age.”'^** He also refers to Veterinary surgeons’^*^’ and 
says: “Veterinary surgeons shall apply rci^^Qlsito remedies against 
undue growth or diminution in the body of horses and cdso change 
the diet of horses according to changes in the seasons,”**®® We loam 
from Edict No. II of Asoka that be established throughout Ms own 
Empire and tlio frontier kingdoms hospitals for the treatment of men 
and beasts alike,\^ On the Veterinary science there are the works of 
TogamaiSjari of Vajfdhumuna, Aswavaidyaka of Dip^fikara and 
Asw5yurretla of Gana. A Brahmin Salotor by name wrote a book on 
the Veterinary art in Sanskrit which was translated into Persian under 
the title of " Kurrat-ul-mulk’* by order of Ghays-ud-^din Muhammad 

^ 

i*»» Bir&taporv*, 3rd ■dbj'Sfft. Ibid., 3rd sad I2lh wltjSjs. 

Tiialow Sabeb of Gondal—The ArtbiiSliiirii (B, SySmaftiitri’# Eng. 

Hittof 7 of Arjftn Modical Scudco, Tihhb.), pp. 36,169,173, 

p.188. rold., p. 174. 

»•” Ibid., pp, 52,168. Ibid., p. m 
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Shah Khil]i in 793 A. H. (i.fl., 1381 A. The booh is dmded 

into eleven chapters aod thirty sections. It is curions that without 
any alloainn to this worh, another worh on the Veterinary art styled 
Salotari and said to comprise in the Sanskrit original 16,000 slokas, 
was translated in the reign of Sbahjahon by Sayyid Abdullah Khan 
Bahadur Piroz Zung who found it among some other Sanskrit hooka 
which during hia cxpetiition against Mcwar, in the reign of Jahangir, 
hati been plunilcred from Amar Sing, Riin^ of Ghitor. It is divided 
into twelve chapters and is more than double the size of the other.} 

Kautilya'®®" refera to men "possessed of the knowledge of the 
medical treatment of trees and plants" (kmtantra-gulmavrk- 
^yurvedjAab). Ho even refers to men •Uraiited in such sciences.”^**' 
There is * chapter on VrksSyurveda tn the Agni PuratJa-* 
K^manJaka in his NitiKtlra’**^ also refers to Vrks3ynrveda. There 
is also one cijaptur on VrksityurTeda in the BrhatsnirihitS.*^*®* 
Bhattaplla in his commentary on this chapter refers to three other 
authorities on Vrk^ynrvela—Kasyapa, Par&sara and SSraswato. 
Professor contends that tiiese references indicate the 

eiistenco of a rich literature on the subject, proving thuwihy the 
later origin of the Axthas^stra. The conclusion may bo tempting 
hot the evidences before us do not enable us to spe^ak with certainty 
whether treatises actually existed, because a great part of the technical 
knowledge might bavo been in a floating state simply banded down 
from the experts to their pupils. 

There are passages in Charaka and Susrftta Saiphitlis and in 
BtiKbaprakj^ which prove the importance of the study of plants in all 
their aspects to the woul i-be physician. Hence the student of medicine 


^*■0 Arthft^^ftpfl (R. Eog. 
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TVflS enjoined to learn of tlio plants from those who were likely to 
know tl'p™ — those who lived, in the forests or were in some way oonoerned 
with them. Thus we are told ; 

•' OnsadhlmSmajupavyflm j3nantehya]ap3 bane 
Ahipl^haba gopuicha ye chanye banalosinali — Chaiaka, 


** Gop5l3Bt3paB3by3dha ye chanye Uanach^rinal? 

MulahSra^ha ye tevyo ve^jahyektirbyti—Susrata. 

“ Avira gop3i» pBlindatSpasah 
Pantbastatblnyepi cha banyaplragat 
Pariksya tevyo bibidliavisdh<ividb3 
Eas^i loksyani tatoh prayojayot—Bh?[Taprak5&, 

The seeker after knowledge ia to learn from the ahepberd, cowherd, 
goat-herd, fowler, the devotee and hermit in the forest, those living 
in or having nny connection with jungles. He should learn of the 
plant from them, examine it and after duo enquiry accept the identiftcation 
{of the plant) as valid. The fact that these men were Hkely to talk 
in PrUkrt or in different dialects need not frighten him: that would not 
deter him in his progess; as wo find— 

Pt^o janSb fianti hanecharSate 
Gopsdayah p«kitan3mah sarngnSh 
Pray ogsrnartbs bachana prabrittir 
Tasmat tatot prakritamityadossh" 

— Dhanwantari Nighantu. 


Again— 

" Ekantu n -p na prathitaip bahunUm 
ekasya nSmSni tatb3 babilni 

Drabyasya jntyUkrftibarnahiryo- 

rasapravilbldirgu^irbhabanti 

Bahllnyatab prakrtaBarpskrani 

nSmKni bijfifiya bahllmscha prstwS 

Drstwa cha eaipsprshya cha jatilinge 
badyadviMga veMjamodaroija.*' 

-—Dhanwantari NighaQ:(n, 
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to the Himalayas^*’'* and the Vindhyns m search of p an , 
read in Oharaka and Sarangfldhara : 

'* Ou^dhiDlfTp parabbOmirhimabaua sailasattamah —Char a. 

“ Agnaya hifidhyasaUadya ranmyo Himagirirmatah 
Atastedau^dhaniByursnuTupnni hetuvih 

"We hftTC also’— „ 

*- JiVftkarsaTakan jneyau Himadrisikharodbhaban 

—Bhjivaprak3sa. 

iIab!linedaTidal? kan<Jo morSDgadan prajSyati “ 

* —BhubaprakUsa, 

o Amlnbetasrti obotdele pi«iadl.5b "-Eiinnighentu. 

PMse^ee like Iheee deteribe nt once the pUeeoftbe rtndy 

L o ttindu medical education aa well na indicate the Tact 
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obBervatioBf experiment and collection of specimen- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PeHAXE EUrCATION El JJfClENT INDIA. 

Scholars hold widely diTcrgent views ahoDt fomole education in 
Auoicrit India, In the Rgveda^®*^ ludra Ubmielf has said: "The mind 
of woman brooka no discipline, her intellect hath little weight. 
But there are passages in the SaipbitH portion of the Vedas which refer to 
female education. Thus we read ; 

“ Adbenaho dhnnayftiptntaislswih sabardtidhab sasayH apradugdhS^ 

Nahya nabya yubatayo hhabantirmmaboddebnnSmsiiratwamekani ^ • 

“ An unmarried young learned daughter should be married to a 
learned bridegroom. Never think of giving in marriage a daughter of 
very young age. ” 

Up^fySmgrhitosyUdityeTyaatwa 

Vi^uragliyai^tc somastatp raksyaswo m3 twadavan, "i®** 
ff young daughter who has observed hrahmacharya ii, o., finished 
her studies) should be married to a bridegroom who like her is learned, '* 

" Brahmacharye^Mi tapafia rajs rSstram biraksati 
AcbSryo brabmacharyena brahmachiiri? miobchate 
Brahmacbaryena kanySyubilnara bfndyate patim. 

•'A kin'T by observing hrahmaebarya (the vow of study) can protect 
his kingdom easily. An 5ch3rya can impart education to bis students if 
he has himself observed his brabmaoharya (vow of studies), A young 
daughter after the observance of brabmacharya (vow of studies) should 
be married to a young man 

We shall now adduce evidences which go to show that women in 
those early days enjoyed the right to utter the sacred mantras. Thus 
in the Aswalsyana ^rautasQtra (I. 11) we are told ! 

" Imam mnntraip patni patbet Vedaip patnai prodaya bSchayet", 


j#*T YUi. 34,17. 
i**» TajnrVflda VIHi l- 


11 >• RgTftdft in. 5. a, 16. 
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“The wife (of the saorifitJer) should redte m a sacrifice this 
mantra. Placing the Veda in the hand of the wife, hoTO this mantra 
recited by her/’ Again— 

“ Patnya api mantrapSthobbabstyebetyadi ” 

In AswalSyana we find— 

“ Agnaye awShofci S3iyam jubuySt 
eurySya sw?hcti pratastusijlm dwitiye ubhayatra". 

GoTila Grhyasiitra is quite explicit on the right of women to perform 
the Agnihotra with Tedic mantras 

** Klmaip grhyeguau patnijuhutst prStarhomau 
Qjhapatnigrhya esogmrhhabatiti.”**** 

Again— 

"Dhrubamaai dhrubShaip patikule bhayaBamamusyasjbitipatuiama 
gpQhlySdatmanasoha 

“The wife should utter the mantra "Dhrubaha* and then pray to 
God for ability to Utc in her husband’s house in safety and steadfastneas 
and then utter her own name aa well as that of her husband, ” 

In PBrasksra GrbyasQtra we are told ; 

“ Striyopi mantroja tamarubya ” 

“ After reciting the mantra the wifejahoujd seat herself on the seat. '* 

We are further told in the S!tip3tbftyana Siltra:— 

“ Qhrtabantam kutSyinam rSyaspoyara sabasriignn] 

Tedo dadhStu bajinam, iti redepatnim bSchayati ” 

“ The women-folk should mutter mantras beginning with Ghrtabantam 
etc, ”, 


\i4i GtlijssGtTa L 3. 


»**» tbid., n. S, 







Again— 

" Patni panneianlrgroliilti pratyaxitistyantibasubhyo tudrerya sditavya 

“ Facing the Western direction while standing with a potful of water 
in her hand for sacrificial purpose, the wife should utter the mantra 
*' basuTyo nidrovya etc. *** 

Again— 

SSvitri prasuKI daihy^ 3pa nndantu tanuh dirghftyus twayaibaohas 

iti 1.18*4 

«At the time of the boy’s chudalcarans, the mother should utter 
the mantra mentioned aboTO 

JaiminI in hia POrTa aays: 

*' Tasya y5badnJ£tftm3^brahraaoharyamatulyatwSt, ” 

"Women like men can bless with Yedic mantras and observe 
brahmacharya (the vow of study).” In LatySyana Srautaafitrai*** we are 
told that even the maidservants should utter " idam madhu eftc. . 

Again— 

" GrhapaterdSsyonabsnudBharatjS'n pHrajitwl pradaksii^m iiiSrjrtllyaTp 
Parisurbaimalja idaip madhwidammadhwiti badantyah paficliSbarftddhySb 
pafichosatam pararddhySb ]>ftfichbiipsatih bampratah 

Now it may be argued that the utterance of the mantras need not 
necessarily mean the regular study of the sacred texts. But in the 
commentary on Govila Grihyashtra 1. 3. we are told— 

** PatnimadhySpayet kasm&t patnijuhuyaditi bachan3t, nahi 
khalwanadhitya saknoti patni hotumitl > 
oThe female-folk should be taught, for withont such studies they 
cannot perform Agnihotra 

• Apvsbimva ^faattwmra XII. 5. Vt. *•“ GrhjMfltr* DC. 2,1. 

yi, L 34. !■** XVm. i. 3, 
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Again in Govila Grbyasutra^®*’ we find : “ Tachcli&inn5yo bidagdhyat”. 
*‘The wotaan should read me (Veda) 


In liStySyana satra^®*" we are told: ^'Patnl cha », "The wile also 
(should sing the SSma Teda). 


That women used to read Mimaijisjr philosophy and even to teach 
others is ovidont from Patafljali’s Mahabbasya where after tbe sfttra 
'* Annpafiarja Q&t ** We read— 


** KSsakitsnena prokts mImaTpilik3Bakrtsni. 

KSsakrtsntip mimaipsaniadblteeau K-S^krtsnS brShmaqii 

"The Brahmin female who had studied the mimJrjisH-sSstTa written 
by the sage KSsakrtana is called KKsakrtsnS 

Again it is written in the T3rtika after Krdanta (igxiicha)— 


** Stiiy3inapad3na npasaipkhyanain 
Upetyndhlyatcsyah up2dhy5yi 
The womMi going near whom one reads is called TJpSdhy^yl, 

There were also women or girl-students, Kathi and Babyrchi being 
known by the different sSkhSs.”*' 

Moreover, the adhikara^jas (aphorisms) of Jaimini in his Pflrva 
Mlmaipsa***® which tarns on the text " Darsapfii^MnSsyftbhyJni 
swargak?[mo yajete" when read in the light of the comments of Sahara 
8w5mi lead to the brood conclusion that in respect of rights to perform 
one of the Vedic commands, women are on a level with men. The way 
in which this commentary on the adhikarana is described by Sahara 
Swlmi (in his Jaimini’s MimtlijiB^i'darson) and by M^dhalflcharya (in 
hU Jaimini’a XyTtyo-mala-vistaxa) shows that the text of the Vedas 
" awargakimo yajeta" is a typiool cammand, so that all rights which 

IY. 8. 
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men have undcp the Vedie law are in Jaimini’s view equally shared 
by women, Sahara Swiirni in Ms commentary, has headed the third 
adhikarana of Chapter I of Jaimitil’s Mlmimsa Bar^n as “ the 
adhikarana that deiilfi with the equal rights of men and women in the 
performance of sacri&ces ete/* The word ‘ etcetra' lends corroboTation 
to the view that the right of men and wcnncii were equal in respect of 
all commanils contained in the Vedas. Partha SSrathi Misra in hia 
Sustradlpika takes the same view. Madhabacharya in his Ny^ya-mala- 
vis tara ^ ^ eays: A syai badhi k aranasyanusarena as tabar^m brabnmija- 
mupani yata tamadhynpayita ityachapi striyapyailhikarah.'* Thus 
accorduig to MadhavScharya, a girl of the twice-bom classea has as much 
right to he.initiated at the age of eight years as hoys of the same ago 
and is entitled equally with them to study the Vedas. 

Ihc text of Yama quoted below shows that in very early times 
maidens used to tie tlie sacred cord (sign of initiation) to study the 
Vedas and to recite the Savitrl, the most sacred of prayers; 

“ Puiakatpe kumSri^ moufijihandhanamisyte 
AdbySpanam cha vedanUtp sHvitii hadanarp tatbs.”'®** 

There was a similar initiation for girls in tho Vodic ago. The 
reference to the sacred vesture or triple thread of Soraswatl bears clear 
evidence to this otfoct. Tho gintlo tied round the boys’ waist at the 
initiation has its counterpart in tiio girdle tied round the wife’s waist at 
sacrifices which represents her npanayanam according to tho 
BrSbmanas.*®*® It may be notttl in this connection that among tho 
Parsis who are descended from the same Aryan stock as the Hindus the 
custom of tying thread both by men and women prevails. 

/ Hfirit, one of the earliest of sages, describes that all tho four stages 
of life including that of studentship were open to women and that 
both the sexes had a right to utter the mantras (Yedic toxts).^®®^ 

- Dti Bomhsv odUian, p., 335, Y&nta quoted bj MSdh&vjo. 

Tfciit. Bmb., ni. 3. 2, 37. 

Ditibidliil aiiyo bnhiUftbildirijah B&djabsdbwajaba Tuntra brBboiKbTdiiiFiiS- 
muofiijBna moiiTljibandhaiwia TsdidhTSTanaip twagrbo vik$Sobarj3 iti" 
H bTtab&o bsnniQ, 
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IC3tj!tyana Samhit3^^^“ says; "If it (the rite of serTiiig the sacred 
Fire) cannot he performed by one, they (i. e., the wives) shonld, either 
according to seniority or ability, seTciaUy or jointly, perform the rite, 
according to their own light and AnowledffS t/f ths icriplurei** Daksa 
Satphitl^*** says: "The household of men has the wife for its root, 
if she foUom the Vedas” 

In Hem&dri we read— 

" KnmltriTp siksayet vidySm dbarmanitan nibiMyet 
Dwayob kalySnadH prokts yS ridylmadbigachcbati 
Tato batt[ya hidusi kanyn deyah manl^Ttb 
sandtanab panths mvih parigiyate 
AjaatapatimaryysdJtmjfiaUpatisebanam 
Nodw^hayet pitit bHlamajhatadharma^sanSm." 

" The girl should be taught VidyS and Pharmanlti. The girl who 
is endowed with learning brings good to the family of her father and 
of her husband. The parents should give a fit daughter in marriage 
to an educated bridegroom—^tbia is tbe opinion of the sagos, So long 
as the girt is ignorant of patimaryylds, patSsebana and dharma-^ana, 
so long her father should not give her in marriage.*’ 


Again in tbe Mahluirvanatantra^ 

" KanySpyoba p^laniyS sik^nlyltiyatnatab.’* 

" Tbe daughter also should be properly educated and taken care of/’ 


As a matter of fact we find that some of the hymns of the i^greda 
wore originally given through women; through their mouths the sacred' 
mantras were spoken which in later times their daughters were not 
allowed to study or repeat. Viswovlii^ a lady of great learning, coniiH)sed 
tlio rk in the oth ma^dala fourth osthaka 28th sflkta of the l^greda. 
LopemiidrS was the author of the rk in the first mai^dala second astaka 
fourth adhyn:ya one hundred and seventy-nlncth sQkta of tbe i^gveda. 
ApalS was the author of the rk in the eighth maru^la, sixth astaka, 
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sixth adhyjya* ninety-first suhta of tlia Kgreda* Snawatl was the 
author of the rk in the aerenth maijdala, aevetith adhy!tya, twenty-fonith 
BQkta of the Egveda. Ghosil, Atrieyl and Paulumi were also authors 
of mantras and rose to the rank of rsis, Godha^ BrajityS, Jnhu and 
Deyosuni also rose to the rank of mis. 

Two yery interesting incidents ilesccihed in the Brbadtiranyaka 
Upanisod may ho referred to in this connection. The groat king Janaka 
of Videha once performed a aacidfice, at which the most learned Brahnuns, 
including those from Kum and FSinchSla countries, were present. 
Janaka wished to know which of those hrahma^ias was the heat read. 
So ho enclosed a thousand cows and ten pldas of gold were fastened 
to each pair of horns. And then Janaka spoke to the assembled 
htithmonas; " Let the wisest among you driye away these cows,** 
Tajnah^lkya, the great philosopher, asked his pupil to driye them away. 
Then the other brahmanaa became very angry and one after another, 
they plied Yajfiabslkya with questions. TSjflahalkya sQenced them all. 
One of his interlocutors was the yenerahle lady GSrgi, the daughter 
of Vachakru. She stood up in the midst of the assembly and held a 
philosophic discussion with the great T3}iiahiilkya, tiU the latter 
remarked: " 0 GSrgl, do not ask too much, lest thy head should fall 
off. Thou askest too much about a deity about which we are not to 
ask too much.*’ Qargi stopped for the moment but some time after 
she rose again and began with the proud remark : ** Yenerahle bishma^as, 

now I shall ask two questions. If he will answer them, none of you, 
I think will ihsn be able to defeat him in any argument concerning 
B'rahman/' The two questions were on Brahman, descrihod aa 
Limitless in Time and Space but in whom exist Time and Space. 
Tsjflabltlkya answered these questions. 

The second incident is also connected with Yltjfiablllkya. " JTaitreyl '* 
said he, “ verily I am going away from this my house into the forest. 
Let me make a settlemeut between thee and that Kltyiyaul, my other 
wife.** Haitreyl said; ‘’My lord, if thU whole earth full of wealth, 
belonged to me, tell me should I be immotal by it.'* '* No ” replied 
Yftjfiabilkja. And Maitrayl said; " What should I do with that 
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liy which I do not hecome immortal ? What my Lord, knowefch of 
immortality, tell that to me.** Tajfiahslkya ropliod: “ Thou who art 
tnily dear to me, thou speakest dear words. Gome, sit down, I will 
explain it to thee, and mark well what I say.’* Then followed one 
of the most abstrase philosophical discussions about the UniTersal Self, 
and its relation to the Individual.’**’ These two incidents eloquently 
testify to the high position, learning and mental equipment of women 
hi ancient India, to which it will be difficult to dud a parallel in the 
history of the world. 

Prora the Kausitaki BrUhmana’*®* we learn that an Aryan female 
Pathy^rasti went to the north, studied there and obtained the title 
of Tak i. e., Saraswat!,’*®* Two directions giren in the Aitaroya 
TTpanisad’*®'’ imply that elderly married ladies were permitted to hear 
Yedantic discourses. The Upaui^ds mention seroral other women as 
teachers hut it is not clear whether they wore married. In this connection 
we may note that women were taught some of the fine arts like 
dancing and singing which were regarded as accomplishmente unfit 
for men.’*“ ’ 

ETidences of ladies taking part in adranced Yedic studies are found 
in stage directions in the Taittiriya Aranyaka’®** and Aitareya 
TTpanisad’*®* where ladies are directed to leave the hall of learning 
when some principles of gynecology came to be explained, which are 
indelicate for the female ear. The introduction of Umn in the Kenopani^ 
is illustrative of the great regard the poet and sage hatl for the educative 
power of woman, even as regards the highest metaphysical truths 
and their teaching, A kumSrl QandharvagrhltS is quoted as viaesSrijfia 
(of excellent intellect) in the Kausitaki’*** and Aitareya Bralima^ias 
(V. 29). Some of the women-saints are mentioned, e. g., Gargi, Vlohakoavl, 
Vadavl, Pratidheyi, Sulavf and Maitrcyl.’’^** ® 


8. B. B. VoL XV,. pp. 108f, 
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In the EamSyapa we are told that KaiisalyS at the proposal of the 
installation of E^ma as Yubarnja offered oblations to the Fire wiih 
mantras 

** S3 kshanmahaBani d^tS nityaip bratapar3ya^ 

Agnini Yuhotisma tada mantrabatkit mangala."’-®*® 

Similarly when Ball was going to fight with SugriTa the former’s 
wife performed swastyayana with the muttering of mantras. 

Again we find the widow of B5li while asking B3ma who had 

killed her husband to kill her also address R3ma thus; “ See, husband 
and wife are both not separate beings, this is proved by woman’s right 
to sacrifice and the evidence of the Vedas.” Indeed that Sit3 

was well-versed in pur3brtta and in dharmaniti is evident from her 
talk with R3ma when she is dissuading the latter from undertaking 
the task of ridding Dandaknrenya forest of the EHksasas.'®** 

In the Mahabharata*^"*" we read of SibI, a brshmana lady who 
was well-versed in the Vedas— 

” Atra sorml ^iv3 nSma brahmani Vedaparaga.” 

In the Szntiparba^we are told that when on one occasion. 
King Janaka was intent on embracing sannySsa, hia wife dissuaded 
him from this resolve after proving to him the superiority of the 
gnrhasthya asrama from the Vedas and the Astras. In the ^antiparba‘»’i 
we are also told of one princess sulariT by name, who asked by the 
king (Janaka) about her identity replied ; 

” Sahaip tasmin knle j3ta vartayarsati m3dbiddhyo 
Binit3 moksadhormesu char3inyek3munibratain.“ 

Ajodh>alc5|i^, 20th BdhjSya, fl. 55. KiilsmdhjikiTj^ 24 wrga. 

Aianjakip^ Dth flivga, finoapBrvH. 

IBth ftdhyfljB, In the It^edn -wo have a hoaaewifd faininding her haebaad that 
the one test sages did attend to the bogetting of progeny and did not coaaider 
theie epiriittal progresa hampered thereby. (Rgveda VIIL 31, 0j I, I 7 p g . 
T. 61, 8i y, 78, 4; VII. 76, 3 j Taitt. Bmh., tU. 3. 3. ’ ' 
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Slie then ddiTerod to Janaka a learned diacourae on Yoga, Samadhi and 
Mok^. latbfl TJdyogaparba we are toldtbat a woman Badnja by name 
taught Rajadharma to her son bersolf. 

A hrSbmana lady Lilsrati was the author of the colohrated Algebra 
which found its way to Europe, 

From the Lalita-vifltlira wQ learn that even at the time of Buddha 
girls had a right to study the ^tras and were taught to read and 
write. Thus Gautama says: *' I shall need the maiden who is 
accompUshed in writing and in composing poetry, who is endowed with 
good qualities and well-versed in the rules of the slstras."^®^* 
Another passage may he cited from the same work to show that 
the education of girls of the highest dsaa not only enabled them to 
discharge their domestic duties and to take interest in the concerns 
of life hut also dowered them with an attitude of openness to the 
reception of new ideas- The wife of the Buddha was bold enough to 
put the question: So long as my hehaviour, my qualities, my prudence 
retnain undisturbed, why need I a veil to cover my face with ^ ^ 

It must be concluded therefore that the girl of this period was no domestic 
drudge and had her individnality and free opinions within limits. 

In course of time the right of initiation and the right to study the 
Tedas or sacred literature generally were denied to women. It is impossible 
to fix decidedly the time when such a retrograde movement commenced. 

^ But from the following aphorism of JaiminI it is apparent that a school had 
in Jaimim's time already sprung up, of which the sage Aitisayana was 
the exponent which maintained the view that women wore not entitled 
to perform Yedio sacrifices 

Lingabiso^nirde^t punyuitamuitisiyanab'' 

“As the particular gender is specified it refers to males so says 
(the sage) Aitis^ana." A study of Jaiminl'a aphorisms on the Vedic 
text 'swargakamo yojeto’, referred to above will not fail to impress even 
the superficial reader with the forcible and vigorous reasoning with 
which Jaimini refutes the arguments of the opposite school and claims 
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for women equality with men in rospeot of potional and proprietory 
Tights. It also appears horn the following aphorism of Jaimim that 
the sage Bsdarlyai^ supports the view taken by Jaimini 


“ JUtiip tn hsdafSyanohisesSt 
jlty arthy asyrib isistyat wat.” 


tasm^t strayapt pratlyate 


Bndrtrlyana says that any one (whether man or woman) belonging 
to the three regenerate classes is entitled to perform sacriflcea as there 
is no class distinction in the word (swargafeimo); therefore, woman 
also is included because the three regenerate classes conaiat of men and 
women alike/’ 

It may perhaps be objected that Jaimini was merely fighting for 
a theory and that when claiming for women equality with men in the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices and in the study of the Vedas, he was 
broking away from the conventional feeling of his time. But the 
objection loses all force when we turn to the evidences, to which reference 
has already been made, of the right of women to Vedic study furnished 

by the Vedas and the Satras both of which preceded the Srpriia in 
point of time. 


When we come to the Smrtis we find that the women were thought 
incompetent to perform flacrifices”’* and to read the Vedas as they 
I could not be initiated. Manu,^^’'® for instance, says that initiation 
/ of women consisted in their marriage: ** The nuptial ceremony is stated 
i to be the Vodic sacrament for women and to bo equal to the initiation, 
I serving the husband (equivalent to) residence in the house of the 
I teacher and the household duties the same as the worship of the 
f sacred fires,” 

Modhatithi and Narjyapa, two of the commentators of Jlanu, add 
the gloss that by Vedic sacrament is meant tho sacrament having for 
its object tho study of Vedic texts. Kulluka in his commentary hints 
that by prescribing marriage in the place of upanayana, it is implied 
that women must not be initiated. Yijnlneswara in his comment on 
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sloka 15 of TsjfiabUkyasiiirtiJ in iJie cbapter on Acbaia says tliat 
mitiation for women meaiiB marriage. If they conM not be initiated, 
it folloiva that they could not study the Vedas. In another Terse 
Manu makes the position dear. Iq Chapter IX. verse IB the sage says : 

** Tor women no sacramental rite is performed with sacred texts; thus 
the law is settled; women who axo destitute of strength and destitute of the 
knowledge of Vedic texts are impure as falsehood itself, that is a fixed 
rule/’ In JagannJttha’B opinion, this text indicates the exclusion of 
women from the study of Tedlc texts. There U also a text of Tama 
which ordains that women are forhlddin to utter Vedic mantras. In his 
comment on sloka 30, Ch, XIII of NSradasmrti Asahnya remarks— 

'* Tathahi s5strirdhyayan3dbiJiAritw5t sastramatropajiTi dharmadharma- 
jfianabhahit swilt&ntiya bartamitnatwena pnni^paratantry5 bhabat 
tenopadesosaipgachcha.’^ ® * 

“The reason for dependence is that women have no right to study 
the sastras and consequently lack the knowledge to decide between right 
and wrong between Dharma and Adliarma since such knowledge is 
dependent on the sastraa. Wo road in the Srimat Bh^abad Purihm 
that women in common with the sfldras were declared incompetent to 
hear the Vedas, This retrograde spirit is also correctly indicated by 
llegasthenos who came to India in the 4th century B, 0. Ee says : 

*' The brahmanas do not communicate a knowledge of philosophy to their 
* £ut ho ^mitB that women did pursue philosophy+ 

It is probably the early foreign invasions of India that may account ^ 
for this exclusion of women from Vedic studies. In almost every! 
nation of the world in the primitive stages of its development, the K 
early ideas about the inferiority of the female sex prevail<^; woman ■ 
was not regarded as a person, she was not recognised as a citken, “ In i 
fact, she was not a unit hut a zero in the sum of buman civilisation 
and it is very probable that the conquering mlcchcbas entertained 
these notions. When the people of Hindusthan who had already attained 
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to a high degree of civilisation came in conUct with their first foreign 
rulers far less drilised than they, they might have adopted those rules 

concoTOiog the position of women which belonged pecnliarlr to an 
imperfect civ^ation. y ^ n 

From thb time the education of girls came to he entirely domestic 
and vocatiunal^Jhe sense that they were heing prepared for that 
which was consiilered a woman’s principal wort—the duties of the 
household. Indeed aa the men were devoted more and more exclusively 
to social dntiea, to learning or teaching or were plunged in the delights 
of a dreamland hoyond the tomb or the cremation ghat, they \ad 
to be freed from worldly worries hy thair wives. ^ Thus according to 
Satapathtt Brahmamai*^* weaving is the function women. Weaving 
IS also a domestic occupation ‘for women in the J3t^as7^»7 9 Among 
the qualities which, according to Anguttara Nik3Iya*='*« every woman 
^ should be endowed with, wo find that she should be skilled in spinning 
and weaving, must bo intelligent enough to do and manage househuld 
L affairs and must preserve the earnings of her husband. The Dhammapada 
^ commentary^®* ^ tells us that pounding rice and cooking are some of 
the duties of a household woman, Sukr^hrrrya^®** says; " The 

woman sbonld he assistants in the f unctions of the m ales, via., 
agrienlture, shopkeeping etc. The wonmn should practise music* 
t gentle manners etc., according as the buBhaad is master of these and 
f perform the winning arts etc., with regard to him”. V^aylyana 
'^inlibKHmasatra^**® enumerates among others the following duties of 
.^.ipiarriod wives: — 
t' ^ 

“ She Hhould arrange to plant in her gartlen rows of flower plants 
inch as Kubjnka. Amaiaka. Mallikli, Jati. Kurupdska, NahamaUikj, 
Tagara, Nandyvarla and other plants. There should also be rows of 


lit# Ta4ba otat irpliri tarma jmda OriiflsiltrftjD—Br. XII. 7,2. U, 
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trees such as B^lakosirakit, P&tillcka and others and the ground should 
bo kept attractive in appearance. *’*»** 


" She should fiocure the seeds of various mediciiial herbs and 
vegetables such as Mulaka and sow them in time 

“ Trom the curds that remain after their daily consumption, she 
should extract its essence (butter) as also od from oilseeds, sugar and 
jaggory from sugarcane, spinning of thread from out of cotton and ^ 
weaving cloth with them, the securing of Sikya (a sling for placing j 
vessois EUGpended from ceilings), of ropes (for drawing water) of strings 
(for tying cattle), of barks (for making cloth out of them), looking after I 
pounding end grinding (of padily, rice, otc.,) finding some use for ! 
Fcbama, munda (scum of boiled rice) tu^ (husk or chaff of grain), , 
kana (broken rice), kuti (bran) and aftglra (charcoal), knowledge > f i 
(remembering) of wages of servants and their disbursements, the care - , 
of cultivaotin and welfare of cattle, ^aotcled^fi of eonsiruct ing conveyances^ \ 
looking after sheep, cocks, lavakas, parrots, cuckoos, peacocks, monkeys 3 
and deer, the reckoning of daily income and expenditure and \naking i | 
up a total them all —all ihesc are the duties of a wife “ I 

" Looking after purchases and sales and incomes and expenditures— t 
these also should he carefully looked after ' , 


“ She should 
accordingly’'*^®"® 


consider the annual income and expenditure 


If I 


“ She should excel other women of her rank and hirth in cleverness, ' 
in her knnoledge of arts (sixty-four in number) appearance, art r/* 
cooking.. 


PI isap 


t 


llann^*®*’ says: “They (women) should be employed in looking 
after the expenses of the household, in maiiitainiiig the oleanlmess of 
their persons and of the house and in looking after the beddings, 
weanng apparel and household furniture". In onother place 
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to itu 7 *finff &8 oontUigont on tho wifo of n. mftn. Eautilya^^®* also 
refers to the cutting of wool, fibre, cotton, panicle (tull^), hemp and flax and 
of spinning threads by women of nil clasaea find castcfl. 

The training for all this began in the girl’s own home under the 
supervision of her mother and when she was married and went to live 
with her husband, it would be continued owing to the Indian custom 
of the non-separation of the family, by her mother-in-law. The 
injunction that she should he employed in the collection and expenditure 
of her husband’s wealth would mccan that she bad some knowledge of 
accounts, however elementary it may be. But as there was no school 
for girls and no time was fixed for the commencement of their education 
(the right to initiation boing prohiijltcd now} it is likely that the 
intellcctiial side of female education received^ no special ^e and was 
left to clrcumstances that might bo. But edfhough shut out from the 
study of the Vedas and from performing a sacrifice, apart from her 
husband, the jjerformanco of certain religious duties was specially 
t enjoined for her and in addition to receiving instructions in the rites 
and ceremonies in which she was expected to take part a woman would 
ccome acquainted with something of the vast heap of mythological 
cries and folk-lore which had been handed down and accumulated 
' India from ancient times. Indeed, literacy and education did not 
j! hand in hand in the case of Hindu women. Many of them were 
haps illiterate hut aU were well-educated inapite of that. This was 
ict, strange though it may seem to the Western mind, and it was 
' mpliahed on the strength of the religious ideal of life and by means 

he hO'ine as the centre of all activity. 

Viltsyfty ana in his Kamasutra has however preserved for us a liberal 
scheme of female education. He says:— 

A woman should study Ksmasutra before she attaina her youth. 
A merried woman should study it with the consent of her husband. 
The Stohiiryas are, however, of opinion that because a woman is not 
permitted to study Ktstras according to the Hindu religious texts and 


i*** Arthaiaatia {ft, SjimaiJatrri Eog, Trans.), pp. Wa41. 






also because sUo ie not fit to roceive this kind of lemming, tbero is no 
need giving here the courses of training which a woman has to 
undergo/’^*®* 

" But V 3 t,Hy 3 yiiiia considers that women should bo taught the 
princUtles of these sastros and their practical application. the 

teaching of these principles to women requires the atudj of these sastras 
on the part of the teachers the la 7 ing down in the KHmashtra of the 
method of tralniug the women, is not out of place. And thus the 
practical knowledge of Kaninaatra gained by women is dependent on this 
sastra though remotely."^ ** * 

** Such a result is not confined to the I^Smashtra only. The fact 
that a large majority of people secure a knowledge of the principles of 
yarioUB siiistras without themselTes studying them, is observed in very 
many other instances. In all parts of the world there are only a few 
who have studied or are fit to study the sHstras. But the principles 
of them arc intended for all people and understood by various 

** There arc however, certain women such as courtesans, princesae; 
and daughters of noblemen who have their intellect sharpened by 
direct study of the ^tras. * • ^ ® 

"For these reasons a woman may Iwm sSstras os well as ■ 
application of their principles or either of them from a person in wi 
she may have confidence.”^**’ 

** A woman should learn, in her girlhood, alone in private, 
sixty-four kinds of sexual knowledge which can be understood by prat 
only.'*’*** 

** The teacheis of girls are(1) a daughter of her nurse who has 
been brought up with her and had intercourse with man (3) a woman 
friend who speaks in a frank manner anil has likewise had mtercoune 
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with man (3) her mother's sister of her own age f4) an elderly woman 
serrant who h trusted and b to the girl like her mother's sister (6) A nun 
that prerionsiy had sexual intercourse with man and (0J her own elder 
sister, because of the trust reposed in them by the 

" The author enumorates heretinder the 64 kalSs or arts. 
li Gltam — singing, 

2, Vadyam — playing on musical instruments. 

3- Nrtyam—dancing. 

4. Alekbyam — -painting. 

6. ViseMkachhedyam-Hmtting of leares etc,, in the form 

of certain figures to serre as marks on the forehead. 

6, Tsndula KusumSvalivikara—arrangement on coloured 
rice-grains and flowers of different colours, in various 
forms as an ornamental exhibit at the time of the 
worship (of a deity etc.), 

7, Puspastarsnam—covering the floor of a hall or room 

with fi^owers. 

8. Da^na-vasanangafiTga— colouring the teeth, clothes 

and body. 

9, Ma^ibhumikSkarma-^-in certain parts of the house 

studding the floor with precious atones etc, 

10. ^ayanarachanam—arrangement of bed according to the 

taste and condition of persons. 

11. Udakavadyam—playing on water so as to produce a 

musical sound as if from a drum (jalataranga), 

12. Udakaghata—striking (at others) with handfuls of water 

or by squirting it through some instrument such as a 
syringe. 


ftiA, II. 15, 







13, ChitrTtschA yoga—various kinds of preparations by 

com pounding drugs ami other medicinal subetances 
or sptiUs against others (enemies chiefly; to disable 
or deform them. 

14, M^aeradhauAvilcalpa—stringing flowers into garlands 

for the purpose of wearing or worshiping (an 

imago etc), 

15, SekharSpidayoga—striking fl-owers in the form of 

Mkhara or Hpida (two kinds of head-omaments), 

10, Nepathyaproyaga—Ways of dressing and decorating oneself 
with flowers or ornaments. 

17. Karnapatrabhanga—making some kinds of ear-ornamonta 

out of ivory* conch* etc. 

18, Gandbayukti—preparation of perfumatory articles, 

10, Bhflsanayojana—making of new ornaments or 

improving old ones with tiic inaertion of precious stones 
etc., or the proper way of wearing omamenta, 

20, Indiajalayoga— producing illusions by playing trickery, 

21, Kanchumarscha yoga—some preparations out of drugs 

to increase virility and the strength of Uie body. 

22, Haatalaghava— nimblencss of hand by which one is 

able to do things easily and quickly. 

23, Tichitra^ka-yuaba-bhaksyakriyS—preparation of varie¬ 

ties of food, vegetables, soups and swealmeata and 
other dishes, 

24, PannkaraBaragasavayojauam —preparation of different 

kinds of drinks inclnding intoxicants. 

26. Suchivanakarmani—needleworks of various kinds, 
sewing, etc. 
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26. Satrakrd^—playing iritli stiings of tlireads. Some 

trick* hj wUicli threads cut or burnt are imula to 
appear as unbroken. Or this may be interpreted like 
this some plays in ifhioh doUa are made to dance 
and play by means of threads attached to them from 
behind, 

27. Tinirdainaruka radyirni—playing on Vinj and Damanika 

{a kind of drum), 

28. Prahelika—proposing and solving of riddles. 

29. Pratimala—amusing way of reciting slokae fversea). 

One person recites a sloka, another person folio wing 
with another sloka that begins with the last letter of 
the previous sloka. This is commonly known as 
“Antadi”—i. e., the ond of the one (sloka) is the 
beginning of another sloka. 

30. Durvachaka yogah—participating m reciting slokas 

(verses) difficult both in meaning and pronunciation 
(producing harsh sounds after a laborious pronunciation 
of words). 

31. Pustakavsehanam—reading in melodious tones aUndard 

works such as the Ramayape and the MafaabhJrata. 

32. Natakjkbysyikll-darsannm—knowledge of dramas and 

stories, 

33. K51>ya8amafiyapfirai;uin^*0'>—a quarter or part of a verse 

(sloka)—the last quarter generally—being given, to 
compose the other parts of the verse. 

34. Pattikavetra vanavikalpa—making of different articles 

of furniture (cotSp seats etc.,) from canes and reeds 

mjstaimfSjfial (IV. 4(1) nlen to enmu}'* (Stain—The Cbronick* of Kuhnere 

VoL 1.,'p. 124, 

31 
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35. Talc^lcariiiani—cutting into required shapes, certain 

matorials — wood, metal etc. j making from gold, 
steel, wood, silver or any other substance, utmaturol 
forms of male organs for using them as substitutes 
in sexual tnteroiurse (these are called ApadrabySs). 

36. Taksanam—-{jarpeutry, 

37. Tastuvidya — Engineering specially that port of the 

science which treats of the ivays of constructing 
dwelling houses, the sites on which they are to bo 
built, the materials to be used and such other matters 
as sanitation, connected with the subject, 

38. Rnpyaratnaparik^—testing, valuing, etc,, of precious 

stones. 

39. DbStuvada—the combination, purification and precipita¬ 

tion of minerals j, making valuable metals out of 
inferior kinds, as gold from iron. 

40. ITamrfigakarnjaiLnara—knowledge of the process of dying 

crystals and precious stones and of the location and 
working of the mines, 

41. Vrks^yurvcJa—knowledge of medicines for plants. 

42. Mesa-kukkuta-lavaka-yuddhani—training rams, cocks 

and lavakas (quails or some birds allied to them) to 
fight, 

43. Sukos^kapralltpanam—teaching parrots to speak human 

languages and sending messages through them. 

44. Utsadano, samvahane, ke^mardaneoha 'kausalam — 

dexterity in the process of removing dirt from the 
body, in maesagiug (rubbing the body) and dressing 
the hair. 

45. Ak^ramustikakathanam — finding out some bidden 

meaning of some groups of letters ingeniously 
composed to mean vanous things, as in our “shorthand". 
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40. Mlcchitabikftlpa—^vorietica of cypher-languflf^M—tome 
newly^ coined expreKsions unintelligible to all except 
the initiated. 

47. I)esablia^Fiji!2nani—knowledge of the languages of 

different countries. 

48. TC imittttj fiTTnftm —knowledge of good and bad omens. 

4d. Fuspasakatika—making of carta, palanquins, horses, 
elephants etc., ont of flowers. 

50. Tantrematrika—oonstniction of machines for locomotion, 
pumping Water etc., and of guns and other weapons 
for WOT purposes. 

61. Dhilrfiflaniatrika—scienoo of memory—^memory»tram- 

ing —^ 80 that one is able to make such feats as 
datavadbaua (attending to 100 things at the same time 
and answering to several questions put by many 
persons simultaneously, 

52, Sapatyam—a feat in which one person recites a known 
sloka (verse) and another who does not know the 
sloka before, has to repeat it along with the former. 

63. Manasi—another feat in which one is to flu up ^th 
appropriate words or phrases, the blanks left in a 
verse or sentence. 

54 . KavyakryS—composing poems. 

66. Abhidhauako^chhandobijnSnam—^knowledge of lexicons 
and metro. 

66. Kriyakalpa—kSvya, alaukara and poetry (Poetics and 
Rhetoric). 

57, ChhaUlakayoga—Some processes of deception or fun 
in which voice and person are disguised so as not to 
be recognised. 



5 B, Vastragopanam—coyering the priTaie parts of tho 
body with cloth; or wearing a long cloth in BQch a 
way that it may look fit or as if it were a ^ort cloth or 
wearing a torn cloth in such a way that its danu^ed 
parts are not seen by others. j 

69. Dyntarisesa—varieties of gambling. 

60. Akarsa-kridS—a particular kind of gambling with 

dice. 

61. BJlakri^anakilni—plays for ohildren with halls and 

doUs. 

62. Yainayikanam riclyilnam jtiSnam—knowledge of such 

arts and sciences by which good manners and 
obedience are learnt or knowledge of the sciences and 
arts which educate a person. 

63. Taijayikonsm vidyjnam jnTTnam—knowledge of such 

sciences as will bring victory over opponents. 

C4. TySyiimikanam vidy^am jfi^nam—knowledge of snob 
sciences as are connected with the physical exercise and 
the development of the body. 

Tbese are the 8 ixty*four subordinate sciences that form part of the 
sexual science 

'“A woman gifted with these arts will, by these means live 
oren when her husband is on exile or when she is sufiering from some 
great trouble or has become a widow, even if she is living in a foreign 
country 

From the above it is evident that Vstsyltysna’s scheme of female 
education was an ideal one including (1) literary accomplisbinontB 
(knins Nos. 2 ^, 29. 3'J, 31, 32, 33, 46, 40, 47, 51, 52, 5 * 3 , 54 , 55 , fld, 62), 
(2) knowledge of domestic arts (kalits Noa. 10, 25), (3) knowledge of 


1*0» Sk. L Cb. lU, il. Ifl. 


Ibid, il S3, 







oulinafry arts (kails Nos. 23, 24), (4) knowletlgs of arts relating to toilet, 
dress, comforts or liisurios (kails Nos, 5, 0, 8, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18,19, 44, 56), 
(6) knowledge of manual arts (kalSa Nos. 7, 32, 36, 37), (6) knowledge 
of xecreatire arts (kails Nos, 12, 20, 26, 26, 29, 30-33, 42, 43,45, 49, 
52, 63, 57, 69, 60, Cl,), (7) knowledge of scientific arts ^kalls Nos. 9, 
IS, 17, 21, 34, 35, 38, 39, 40, 41, 30), (0) knowledge of music (kails 
Nos. 1, 2, 11, 27), (9) knovTledge of drama (kali No. 52), (10) knowledge 
of etiq^uette (kals No. 62), (II) knowledge of pain ting (kals No. 4), and 
(12) physical exercise (kalag Nos. 3, 63, 64). 

It is also eTident from Bk. I, Cli. HI. sloka 13 of Yatsya^yana’s 
KHmasiltra quoted abore tbat princesses and daughters of some noblemen 
received a special share of this education in the sixty-four kaJils for they 
" bare their intcUoct sharpened by a direct sttid^ of the ^tras.” 
Vjtsy ay ana refers to another set of sixty-four arts taught by Tanchala which 
he has fully describel iu Bk. II. dealing with samprayngikam or sexual 
intercourse. Vatsyayana says; " King’s daughter or the daughter of a 
noblemau well-skilled in these arts will hare her bushaud uuder her 
sway oven when he has onc-thousand wives in bis harem.”' 

In the Jaina Kalpasutra^**** we find the Arhat Jjt^bha saying 
that during hia reign he taught among other subjects the sixty-four 
accomplishments of ladies (chatussasti-mahilSgune). 

TYe have already seen that ainging and dancing were regarded aa 
particularly feminine accompUshments and are dubbed as ” unmanly ’* 
in the later Vedic texts. In the RSmlyana^*^® we accordingly 

find that the hundred daughters of HHjarsL Kusanara, bom of the 
womb of Ghrtiicbi were well-versed in danemg, singing and music. 
IIeni3 was also an expert in ainging and dancing.^The wives 
of ESva^a, king of Lafikn (Ceylon) were highly proficient in 
dancing and ainging. ^ * To teach the girls the arts of dancing, singing, 

music ns well as painting there wore dancing halls as well as haUs of 
music and painting. The MabSibbtlrata*^*®® refers to a dancing hall 

Ibid., il. ^ *** Tent. p. 74 j S. B. B., Vol. XXIL p. ^83. 
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(nrtay»ssm) ctm&tnicted by king TirJita wliero hk (JauaLters i trero 
tAugUt dancing io day time. T!rtsyilyaiia»<»<» also refers to tonhio 
haUs. Tlis Malavikiignimilrai*” also refers to halls of music ^vLere 
^layikS was tougLt the arts of dancing, and acting by 
Ihe PriyadaraikS and the Eatnaball also refer to Cliitraiam and 
Gandharvasalo* Pacs (1537 A. D.) giTcs a rivid description of the 

dancing hall of the king of Tijayanagara, whore tho ladies of his harem^ 
were taught dancing. 


Indewl tlie princesses and daughters of noblemen on^ account of 
^eir abJity to pay bad in some cases a private tutor to coach them- 
IJraupadt is described as lovely, leamefl and cbaste‘*»a and her 
conversations with Tndhisthlr, Krs^ and SatyabhamS do credit to 
the best educated woman. She seems to have been a master in keeping 
^unts. for, she says to Satyabbamlt that she alone used to keep all 
the houseboM accounts of King Tudhiitbir.**!* She explicitly savs 
a B L* me learnt Brhaspatl-nlti from a Brahmin tutor, engaged by 
W royal father who taught this to her along with her brotbers.**^' 

We are further told in the Mah2bbtrrata***nbat Arjuna in the dkemse 

of an cimuch was employed by king TirSta to teach dancing, sinejog 
and music to (his daughter) Ftlars, her mauls of honour and 
sciT^ts. Sumlorly MalaTikii***^ and Rajyasri,'*'* sister of Harsa 
cad Ganadasa and Divakaramitra respectively as their tutors. 


If wo may go by the indications afforded by Indian literature it 
seems that some girls spcciaUy of the ruling class were not behind 
their .brothers in wlucation. Indian literature does not contain a 
direct reference to unmarried girls being sent to school but there are 
many references to educated wnmen. From tho VimSnavatthu 
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comiiientaryi*»» wc leam tliat Lst3 of Savatfclii was learn&I, wise and 
intelligent. Among the female auttors quoted in nata*s Anthology 
aro Anulaltsmi, Madhavi, Eer% and Katba. That there was syatomatio 
education of girls at homo is clear from the EuinaraBatn]>hava where 
Eslidssa toUs us that Uma: acquired the Vidyira^**® and from tlie 
MeghadQtai where the Yaska’s wife is able to compose songs with 
letters drawn from her hushnnd's name.^*^* In KslidSsa’s Avijnana- 
^akuntalara we find the heroine penning a love-letter on a lotus-leaf. 
Such letter-writing by females is also referred to in VntsySyana’s 
KamasBtra.^*®* Prom llulavikSgfiimitra we learn that Ganadasa 
taught dancing, acting and allied arts to Mslarika. She learnt from 
Gimadasa the dance called Chalitat*** and the five-limb dance (or acting 
consisting of five parts).^^*^ When Queen Dharini enquired through 
a mnid-servaat of Malavika’s progress, the tutor himself thus speaks 
of her aptitude: “ Let the Queen be informcil that MQlavika is exceedingly 
clover and intelligent or in short, whatever movement expressive of 
sentiment is taught by me to her in the way of acting (or dramatic 
representation), the girl, as it wore, teaches me the same in return, 
by hep superior performance of it (i. ©., by improving upon it)"**®* 
The MalavikSguimitra also refers to two girls skilled in aits" 
specially in muaic sent as a present from the Vidarbba country to 
AgnimitraJ^®* The EaghuvaTpsam refers to princess Indumati as 
posscsseil of endless accomplishments’*®’ who after her marriage was 
taught fine arts by her royal husband Aja.’*®* We are also told in 
Eaghuvatpkm that king Agnivarna impartcil to the ladies of his harem 
the principles of the art of gesticulate dancing,’**" Tradition tells 
ns that Kalidlfsa's wife Was herself a groat literary |>er60nality who bad 
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Tanquislietl many scliolars in open deTmtes. Tradition nlao tdla ns that 
Kalidasa was nnablo to defeat in a debate the learned queen of the 
ting of Kar^Sta. We are told by BSna that'* Bajyasrl ^radnally grew 
up in daily increasing familiarity with friends expert in song, dance, 
etc., and with all aceomplishments/*^*®® Her royal brother 
while engaging Divakaramitra as her tutor says; I desire that 
she should remain at my side and be comforted with your righteous 
discourse and your passionless ins traction which produces salutary 
knowlcxlge and your advice which calms the disposiUon^ and your 
Buddhist doctrines which drive away worldly passions.'’'*®^ According 
to Hiuen Tsang " of great intelligence she was distinguished for her 
knowledge of the Sammatiya school doctrine of Buddhism and sitting 
behind the king was seen to follow with appreciation the learned discourse 
of Tuan Chwang on MaliTyjina doctrine.”*BSna also describes 
the wives of Snmantas coming in thousands to the royal palace at the 
time of Earl’s birth and keeping the birth-festival merry by 
dancing.^*®* lu Earsa's drama Piiyadarsika, the king assigns to the 
queen the task of arranging for the instruction of the maid Priyadarsika 
in dancingj singing and vocal and instnuncntal music (glta-nrtya- 
vodyalisu). The RdtnSbali**®'* represents the heroine SagarikS drawing 
the portrait of her lover on the picture-board fchitraphalakS) with tirush 
{rartika} and colours carried in a basket (samudagaka). In Ratuabali**®* 
Susangata (a maid-servant of Queen Tasnvadatta and a, friend of the 
heroine SSgarika) is also described as taking a pencil and drawing 
Sigarikii in the pretext of Rati in representation.’ In the century 
after Earsa we find that Saraswati, the learned wife of Mailana Misra 
adjudicated in the philosophical discussion between her husband and 
fiankara. In the Swapuavnsabadatta**** TSsabadatta is driven to weave 
the garland for the new Queen’s marriage, she being well-versed 
in this art. Eajasekliara held very forward and liberal views 
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about femalo education. Ho that women too may became 

poetessee like men. Accomplifibrnent is intimately connected with the 
aoul but does not depend upon the distmction of the sox. Rajnlekhafa 
quotes thrice*^^“ in his IC5hyamimaipsa the opinion of his wife 
Abantisnndari. It would thus appear that she was the authoress of 
some work on Poetics. The KarpOramaujarl was also first put on board 
at her desire. According to R^asekhara^**® in bis time daughters 
of princes and prime ministers^ courtesaus and wives of jesters were 
found wolbversod in sciences and were poetesses too. Riijasokhara 
quoted in Suktimuktitbali praises five such poetesses — (1) iSiiabhattS- 
rika who was quite a match for Bana and whose style echoes the sense 
in PaAciiSla fashion; (2} VikatanitambiT whose verses flowed with milk 
and honey i (3) Vijayaiikn of the KarnJtta country who was Sarasvati 
incarnate, and an eminent successor to K^lidSsn in the Vidarva school 
of poetry, (4) Prabhudevi of Lata who was full of the graces of 
rhetoric, and a mistress of all the arts, (5) the dark-eomplcxiouedf 
Vijjika who described herself as having given the lie direct to Bandin's 
description of the Goddess of LearnLag as all white. The 

KathJIsaritsngara***® refers to a queen of ^tahlhana ** who knew 
grammatical treatises,*' TTe are also told of a teacher of dancing named 
Labdhabara, hailing from Jlladbyade^ who was appointed by king 
Harivara as **the instmetor in dancing of the ladies of the harem.” 
*' He brought (Queen) Anangaprabhl so much excellence in dancing 
that she was an object of admiration even to her rival wives.”^**^ 
Another princess HamsSball of Vidisir gave a demonstration of ” her 
skill in dancing which she had. lately been taught ’* before her father 
and her tutor Dardura.**** We are further told that "king 

Udayatunga has a daughter named UdaySbatl, well taught in all the 

Pantfftiwt jQ^topi K*bffahB.bejah, SkOakiro hjStmsiu lamabBiti u eraitiaip 
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sciences and he has puhlidy annoimced that he will -give her to the 
first hrShmana or kshatriya who conquera her in argument. And hy her 
wonderiul skUl in argnmeut she has silenced all other disputants ” except 
Vinitamati to whom she was married.Another princess 
GandharvadattS, daughter of Sitgaradatta «attained supreme skiU in 
music." *‘And the princess has firmly resolrod that whoerer is so 
well-skilled in music that he can play on the lyre and sing perfectly 
m three scales a song in praise of Tisnu shall be her husband.”^*** 

Among tho Tantrics there were many learned women. Kalhapa 
in his E!ljataraiigini^*^» refers to women as preceptors in the TSutric 
cult. Stein remarks : •' The tradition of Kaslimerian papdits knows of 
casesj as alluded to by K., in which women have assumed the position 
of Tilntric gurus." 


Buddhism produced a marvellous effect on many women who were 
moved by the attractive power of tho Buddha's Dharama and renounced 
the world to lead a pious Hfe in the expectation of a happy rebirth or 
in order to annihilate rebirth altogether. Ladies of the Sskya family 
were naturally the earliest women to embrace tJm Jiardy life of nuns. 
The women appear to have enjoyed a greater amou’nt_^iidcpentIence 
and free thinking among the Siikyas than among thTpeoples of the plains 
perhaps owing to the same scarcity of women that forced them to 
enact a law prohibiting multiple marriages. The change of attitude 
towards women is, tiowever, apparent in tho reluctance of Buddha 
to admit them into his religious order. His aunt Jlahlprajltpati, wisherl 
to join the order but was refused three times. She appealed to Ruanda 
who interceded for her and at last the Buddha gave consent at the 
eloquent persuation of Ammda and rationalism triumphed for the time 
being.^'**’ But the Buddha was careful to point out that but for this 
concession to women now declared eligihlo for admission into the order 
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worthy of being ranked with those of Kalidasa and Amara. But it has 
been argued by some that the authorship of the verses in the Theri-gatba 
oaunot he ascribed to the womea who sang them, “ Be that as it may, 
there is no gainsaying of the fact, in the absence of any historical truth 
to the contrary that in the Buddha's days women who broke through 
the fetters of worldly life and gained the joys of asexual rational beings, 
sang extempore learned and thoughtful verses on many oocasions— 
specially when MSra, the Buddhist Satan tried, in vain, his level best 
to lead astray theso saintly sisters Bometimes by joyful or lewd 
temptations and sometimoB by frightful sights As Dr. Bimallt Chum 

Law has pointed out, the gSthSs eung by some women and the record 
of tlie intellectual attainments of certain individual ladies (mentioned 
by Mm) prove that a fairly high standard of literary culture was 
attained in feminine circles in the days of Gautama Buddha. Tims, 
Sukka was a groat preacher and one day she taught the Buddhist 
doctrine to Ihe bhiksunls in sucb a way that everybody listened to 
her with rapt attention; oven the tree-spirit was so much moved that 
it began to praise her. At tMs the people were excited, catno to the 
sister and listened to her attentively.'*®* The Samyutta Nikirya also 
refers to her power of oratory. It says that she delivered a sermon to a 
big audience at Rajagrha. A Yakkha being pleased with her declared 
in the streets of Rsjagrha that Sukks was distributing honey and 
those who were wise should go and drink it. Buddhft Kundalakcsa 
entered the Order of the UigapithaB, learnt their doctrine and left their 
company. Tliereafter she found no one equal in debate to her. But 
she was defeated by SSriputra who advised her to go to the Buddha for 
refuge. She went to the Buddha who discerned the maturity of her 
knowledge.'**® The Majjhima Nik5ya'*®® speaks of Dhammadinnl 
who was asked one day by her husband to explain Sakk^yadittbi (belief 
in one's body to be soul), SakkSya-nirodha, Ariya-altljangUtomaggo, 
8dTpkh3raa,Nirodbasam3patti, the manner of rising up from mrodhafiam^patti 


B< C. Law— Womeo iq BaJitisti LiUrstore, pp. 61-63, 
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aad tlie eevera! kinds o! Vodaii3, She gave Batisfactory explanation to each. 
She was once questioned by her busband on the Xbanilas and the like. 
She answered tliese questions so correctly that she was praised by the 
Buddha and was ranked as the foremost among the sister a who could 
preach.^” She also mastered tbe Tinaya.welL^**® Sangbamitta.daufihter 
of Asoka^*** was well-versed in the three-fold science. She knew well 
the magical powers. She taught Vi nay a Fitaka in AnuiSdhapura 

in Ceylon and the five (ktUectiana (of the Sutta Pitaka) and the seven 
treatises (of the Abhidhamma).^*®^ From the Sutta-Kip3ta“** we loam 
that KhemS was vastly learned, eloquent and full of ready wit. When 
kin IT Pasenadi asked her the reason of Buddha not answering the 
questbu whether a being after death is reborn or not, she asked the 
king whether ho had anybody who could count the sands of the Ganges 
and the drops of water in the sea; the king answered in the negative. 
Then she said ; If any being is free from attainment to five khnndhaa, 
it becomes inuneasureable and fathomless like a sea. Hence rebirth 
after death of such a being is beyond conception Uttara like 
SangharaittS was well-versed in the three-fold science and like 

her she, Mali!, Pabbat2 Pheggu, BhammadHsi, Fas5dap3la and Apgimitta 
taught in Anuradhapura the Tiuaya PItaka, five collections of the Sutta 
Pi taka and the seven treatises of the Abhidhanna.^**^ HemS Eke 
Sanghamitta was weO-versed in the three-fold science and like her 
taught the Tinaya PItaka, the five collections of the Sutta Pitaka, 
and the sevea treatises of the Abhidharma.^*"* Sivala and 

JlahiSriiha taught in AnurSdhapura tbe Tinaya Pitaka, the five 
collections of the Sutta Pitaka and the seven treatises of 
the Abbidliarma.**** AiijaE SamuddanSva taught Vinaya Pitaka in 
Anurfidhapura.**** SumanS, MabilS, Maliadoi, PadumA and Hemasa 


1*** TheTfgithi Ceramtntsrr, 15; Compare Moaorath* PnrS^is, pp, 360.03; Auguttan 
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also taught the Vioafa Pitaka in Anumlhapura.* ** ^ woII-vcrBod 

in the whole of the sacre 1 scriptures and taught the Tinaya Fltaka in 
Anuradhapura.**®® Aggiroim was weli-Tersod in the three-fold 
science,^'*®® Sapatta, Chanua, TTpali and TLevati were the highest atuong 
the Vinaya-studying Pataeaiii was tho foremost of the 

nuns who mastered the Vinaya Pitaka,Tjppalavanna, Sohhita* laidSsikil, 
Vi^klia, Sahala, Sainghadasi, Nanda, Saddhammanandi, Sonia, Giridtlhi, 
Dasi and DUammS were also wcU-versod in the VinaTe.^*’® Kandultata 
was versed In Tijjl and 8ippa.»«’s The Divyavadana^*^* refers to 
female students reading Buddhavnehana at night. CulanSga, Dhann3, 
So^na, hlaliStiss!!, CUla-sumana and ^ah^sumann were learuod and 
versed in the tradition,^Jenti or Jentn developed the seven 
Satnboj jbangas. ^ ^ ■ 


We learn from KautUya’s Artba^stra^*^’ that female slaves 
were taught by teachers "arts such as singing, playing on musical 
inatrumeuts, reading, dancing, acting, writing, painting, playing on the 
instruments like vin^, pipe and drum, reading the thoughts of others, 
manufacture of scents and garlands, shampooing and the art of 
attracting and captivating the mind of others.” The TherlgatliS 
commentary says that Punna or Pmj^ikir. the daughter of 
Anfttbapipdaka's domestic slave obtained SotSpattiphalam after hearing 
the Sihitnada Suttanta. Site defeated a Brahmin in argument and 
was therefore given freedom by her master. The Bhammapada 
commentarysays that Khujjuttara, a maid-servant of SamUljatl, 
Queen of Udena, king of Kosambi used to steal four out of the 
eight Kahltpanas daily given to her for buying flowers. One day she 
heard the sermon delivered by the Buddha in the house of the gariand- 
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malcer where she went to huj flowers and obtained SotSpattiphalam. 
Since then she discontinued stealing and bought flowers for eight 
kabnpajjas. pe queen questioned her how she had bought so nuTny 
flowers for eight kahUpanas. The girl confessed her guilt and said 
that after heating the Buddha's sermon, she had come to realise that 
stealing a thing is a sin. The queen asked her to repeat the sermon 
she had heard. Since then the alave^rl was regardtjd as a mother 
and teacher by the queen and her 600 female attendants, who asked 
her to go to the Master daily to hear the Dhamma and repeat it to them. 
In course of time she mastered the Tripitaka. 

The cultivation of the msthetic sense in women contributed to the 
formation of n class of Saubhiiag or Sohh^ikas which existed as early 
as the days Pataujali. The expression lenasohhika in the Madhnra 
inscriptions is probably also of similar reference. These inscriptioiis 
sliow that women actually appeared on the stage.A class of gay 
women is depicted in the Kamasutra***^ as frequenters of go^this 
and ghatas and BhJIsa^*®* refers to the gaiety of life among these 
maidens. Prom Kaiitilya's ArthaaSstra''*^* we learn that actresses were 
taught by teachers " arts such as singing, playing on musical instruments, 
reading, dancing, acting, writing, painting, playing on the instruments 
like the vina. pipe and drum, reading the thoughts of others, manufacture 
of scents nud garlands, shampooing and the art of attracting and 
captivating the minds of others." Kautilya also says that the wires 
of actors and others of similar profession were also taught “various 
languages and the use of signals (sanja) and that they were employed 
by the state in detecting tlie wicketl and in murdering or deluding 
foreign spies.**** 

In common with the other parts of the world prostitution in India 
dates from the earliest times; but through the clouds of myth and 

**•* Arch. Smrvay Bap. for l&O&A, p, I33f. 
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mystery which corer the dawn of Indian History any distinction 
between the secular and the sacred prostitution must he looked upon as 
little more than oonieottire. Secular prostitution is mentioned in tlio 
^.gveda^**® while in the Vnjaseni Samhita^*** it seems to be recognised 
as a profession. In the law-books’^ the prostitute is regarded with 
disfavour. The Jatakas^*** refer to dancing girls (nStoki) who were 
accomplished in dancing and music (naecagita-vjsditakusaln). The 
dancing women employed to keep prince SiddhSrtha in hilarity wore 
skilful in dancingt singing and in playing on musical instruments.^**^ 
They seem to have IivcmI a more intelleetual life than other women : 
Ambapai! invited the Buddha, Aspasia received Socrates in her house. 
"Wo are told that Ambspilli was so well-versed in dancing, singing and 
lutO'-playing that she charged fifty kahUpanas for one night.**"® Sn^lavati 
was instaOed as a courtesan by a merchant of Rajagaha, She was an 
expert in dancing, singing and lute-playing and her foe waa one hundred 
kahapanas for one night.^* * * 

Kautilya^*** refers to'* prostitutes whether or not of a prostitute's 
family” “noted for their beauty, youth and arcomplishments and 
lays down that the Superintendent of Prostitutes should employ such 
women at the fciug’s court on a salary of Es. lOOO pai^s per annum. 
Vatsy^iinn in dcsciihing the quaiities to be possessed by a courtesan 
says that she must possess ** a kttotciedge of Sexual science and 
its attendant or/s’*®* and a ta^te for arts (sixtg-fotir ta In 

another passage ViTtsySyana* * * * says that she (the prostitute) should seek 
help from " those that are learninff arts {sixiy-^our in number) J^rom het^*, 

IfMdoiMn and Kflitb—Tedb Indei. i&l0,1, p. 3fi5i n. p, 430 et kj.j R. Pijobil 
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That they also used to hold discussions on oris is also referred to by 
Vatsyjyana,**** Vatsyayana is more explicit in Bk, I. Ch. III. of his 
KSmasutra regarding the education of prostitutes. After enumerating the 
64 kalss which erery woman should learn he says— 


" There is another set of 64 arts diflerent from the foregoing taught 
by Panchalfl and these will be shown in the next book—Samprayogika— 
esach m its proper place. Por, this section treats of the actual courses 
of sexual intercourse and the Piznchila arts are nothing hut these acts. 
A courtesan who has good character, beauty and virtue, will get, on 
account of her increased worth due to a knowledge of these 64 kaljs, 
the rank of ganikS (a more honourable class among vesySs) as well as 
an honourable place in a gathering of persona. Such a woman will 
always he rewarded hy kings and praised by gifted persona and her 
connection wiU be sought by many people. She thus becomes an example 

to be followetl by the women of her class/' ^ ^ ® t 

Kautilya is no less explicit about the education of prostitutes. 
According to him prostiinies were iauff/it ly teachers »arts sttCh ol 
tinffiHpiayinon mitsicat iu^trumeatt reading, datteing, octing, writinff, 
painlitiff, plajfitiff on the insiri,me„fs /iie lute, pipe, drum, reading 
i/i« thauffhts of others, manufacture of see,its and yarlands. shampooinp 
and the art of ottractinp and captinatinp the minds of others"^*ts 
and he says that these teachers are to be »endowed with maintenaiico 
by the state/'*Kautilya also refers to rilpadasis who were experta 
in making garlands, scents and the likB,*>'*i Kautilya further says; 

They {the teachers of prostitutes) shall train up the sons of prostitutes to 
be chief adtora (rangopajivi) on the stage/’**®* Vatsyftyana also lays 

down rules for the education tf the daughters of the prostitutes and 
Natas, Says be— 

"The necessity for initiating her (courtesan's) daughter in lore 
affairs having arisen, the mother should allow her to bo trained in theso 
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matters by a female friend or by n cleTei TToman-serraiit of hers. 
After she (the dnnghter) has thus gained the kuovl^dge ef sexual science 
and been trained in the different postures in copulation and finding her 
arrived at the lorely youthful age, she should be proclaimeii as a clever 
lovely girl and thus gain voluptuous youths for her. These aro the ways 
current from ancient times,“^ * 

" The cases of the daughters of Natas (those men that have as their 
profession dancing and singing) may similarly be understood. She 
should be given to the one who would train her tip in the arts of daitoing 
and 

Xalhana also refers to the education of courtesans. Says he i 
" Courte^anst the official (kayastha), the clerk (divira) and the tnerdiantii 
being all deceitful by natiire, are (in this respect) superior to a poisoned 
arrow that they have been trained under a tenoher^n 

Dapdin in his Dasakumaracharita narrates tho story of a famous 
dancer, who was also a prostitute who suddenly pretended to feel the 
desire of becoming a devotee. She accordingly went to an ascetic to carry 
out her purpose. Soon, however, her mother follows to dissuade her 
from her intention and addressed the holy man as follows:— 

”Worthy sir,,.I.....as soon as she (this daughter of mina) 

was old enough I had her carefutlg instructed »» ike artA of dancing, 
acting, ploging on tnitstcal instrutnents, siitging, painting, preparing 
perfumes and foioersf tn nfriUjtg and conversation and eeen to some 
extent in grammar, logic and philosophy. She was taught to play 
various gomes with skill onjd dexterity, how to dress well and show herself 

off to the greatest adeantage in public .Yet after all the 

time, trouble and money which I have spout upon her, just when I was 
beginning to reap the fruit of my labours, the ungrateful gir! has 
fallen in love with a etranger, a young Brahmin without property and 

wishes to marry him and give up her profossion.and bccauso 

I oppose this marriage she declares that she will renounce the world 
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and become a devotee."^Tlie KathJsarits^gara”®" refers to 
“ fiapawika’s mother Makaradamatra, who had trained up maaif 
eourtesam.^* 

The dancing girls who are often attached to temples were generally 
called DoTaflasis (maid-servants of the godj, Kautilya in his Artha^tra 
Bk. II. Ch, XSni. refers to DevadSsia,^'^®^ KftThflrtA in ijig 
Enjatarngii^isos KsIidSaa in hia MeghadUta ’ refers to 

dcvodSbls. Ibn Asir also refers to 300 females singing and 
dancing at the gate of the temple of SomanSth. From the story 
of Itiipajjits in Somadeva^s KathilsaritsSgara^®'^® it is quite clear 
that Eupanika combined the professions of a prostitute and a temple- 
servant. The Chinese traveUcjr Chau Ju-kwa in his work, Chu-fan-chi, 
dealing with the Chinese and Arab trade of the tweUtb and thiiiieenth 
centuries refers to "four thousand Buddhist temple buEdings (in 
Gujrat) in which live over twenty-thousand dancing girls who sing 
twice daily while offering food to the Buddha (i. e,, the idols) and 
while offering flowers.”^ * He also speaks of similar cufitoms in 
Cambodia.*^’^ * Marco Polo (about 129£} A, D,) refers to such 
dancing-girls attached to temples in the “ Province of Haabar *’ (i* c., 
Tanjore),'^* Some Tamil inscriptions^®^® refer to such devadasis. 

One of these inscriptions shows thnt in 1004 A, D, the chief temple 
at Tanjore had four hundred tali-cberi-pe^jdagal or ** women of the 
temple “ attacheil to it. The whole Chola country was full of temples 
with devadHsts in attendance, as is clear from this inBcription, which 
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gives a long list of the dancing girls who had been transferred to Ae 
Taiijavflr (Tanjore) temple. After each name detads are added showing 
among others from what temple the girl originally came. Paes also 
refers to aach devadSais in the temples of Vijayanagar. Travellers 
like Linschoten (1598), De Bry (1509), Gouvea (iCUli), Bermer (1C0O), 
Tbevenot (16G1), Fryer (1673), Wheeler (1701), a writer in Letters 
EdifiCfintes (1702), Orme (1770), Sonnerat (1782) and Moor (1704) 
also refer to such devadasteA®^* 

This ancient connection of dancing girls with temple worship is 
nothing peculiar to India. Among the ancient Jews harlotry appears to 
have been connected with religious worship and to have been not only 
tolerated hut also encouraged. In Egypt, Phoenicia, Chaldoea, Cannon, 
Persia, the worship of Isis, Moloch, Bami, Astarte, Myletta and other 
deities consist of the most extravagant social orgies and temples were 
the centres of vice. It is, needless for our present purpose to speculato 
about the genesis of this custom. Female artists were possibly 
introduced in temples more for the performance of certain specified 
duties, than for the purpose of pandering to the libidinous taste of those 
who frequent such places of worship. The dancing girl is not necessarily 
had, but there is in her life much temptation to do evil and little 
stimulus to do right and where one may live a hlamelesa life, many 
others go wrong and drop below the margin of respectability. Thus 
in time, harlotry come to be regarded as inseparably connected with 
tlie vocation of dancing girls and ae an essential feature of temple 
worship. 

Coming to our subject proper we find that these devadasls received 
some training to enable them to perform their work of dancing, 
reciting end singing. Jayltpido of Kashmere in the course of his tour 
of adventure entered the city of Paundrabnrdhana and saw dancing and 
singing (performed there in the temple) in accordance with the 
precepts of Bharata.^”* One of these dancing girls was Kamalu who 

Sto Bobfion JoWon, Yula Bornrlli apder girl" ‘^dEfmdial”, 
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was ** versed in {all) aris.**^*^* A Tamil IuBCription^*^^ dated 1004 A- T>. 
gives tbe Barnes and shares of the daneinff-masters, muslcIaDS, siagera etc. 
Abbe J. A. Dubois in his famous Hindu Manners, Customs and 
Ceremonies says: " Every temple of any importance has in its service a 

band of eight, twelve or more.....,....,,... They..,,..are the only 
women in India who enjoy the priviiet}e of learuinff io read, to dance 
and to According to Dr. John Shortt^®^® these devadSsis 

be gin a strenuous three-year course of singing and dancing at tho early 
age of five. According to Mr, N, 3. Aiyar in ancient da]rs the devadHsis 
of Travaucoro who became experts in singing and dancing received the 
title of BSynr (queen) which appears to have been last conferred in 
18-17 A. D. According to Syed Siraj Ul Hassan tho training of the 
bogams (the usual term for Telegu dancing girls) is most thorough and 
complete. Says he: ** Commencing their studies at tho early nga of 
seven or eight, they are able to perform at twelve or thirteen years of 
age and continue dancing till they are thirty or forty years old,^***^ 

That the institutions of both secular and sacred prostitution were 
utilized by the state as secret service agents is evident from Kautilya’a 
Artha^tra, According to it women of accomplishments should be 
employed as spies inside the houses of kings who are mimical, friendly, 
intermediate, of low rank, neutral and in the houses of the superintendent 
of such Kings* eighteen Government deporimeuts.*^*^ According to 
him ** women artisans or prostitutes should he employed to convey 
information to its destined place under the pretext of taking in musical 
instruments or through cipher«writing (gudhalekhya) ”.’^*** Thus oven 
women artisans, not to speak of prostitutes, knew the art of leading 
signs, of cipher-writing and probably that of playing on mtisical 
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inBtmmcntfi. It is probably oti account of thia servico obtained from 
them by the state that Kaivtilya lays down that the Svipermtendent of 
weaving should employ mothers of prostitutea and devadasis who 
have ceased to attend temples on service to cut wool, fibre, cotton, 
panicle (mia), hemp and fiai and pay them wages according to the 
quantity and quality of their work.'®"* 

It is no less interesting to find that some women had also 
some knowledge of military arte and sciences. ITrom the hjmns of 
the Bgveda we find that non-Aiyan girls joined the army in largo 
numhers. In their case some military training may he presumed, ae 
they played their part so well that men of the time did not 
regard it as easy or ungallant to war with women*'®"* It would 
appear that some military training was not barred to women as might be 
inferred from the mention in Patahjali of Sattiki, which means a female 
spear-bearer'®®® and from the story in the BamSyana of Kaikeyi saving 
her husband Dasaratha. by fighting against his enemies. Military arts 
have been enumerated by Tatsyliyana in his list of 6d kalas to be loamt 
bv women in general (See kal^ Nob. 60 and 63). This is 
corroborated by Kantilya who says i *'On getting up from the bod, 
the king shall be received by the troops of women armed with bows." 
«The KarpOramarijarl of Riiiasekhara'®"® refers to girls with namoa 
ending in keli, Anagakeli, Barkarakeli, Sundarakeli, RSjakcli and Kandarpa- 
keli as holding shields and swords and thus guarding the prison of 
Karpiiramaajati. An inscription'®"'of Mihira Bhoja disclose hands of 
women who gloried in the military profession. Paes'®"® who came to 
India in 1631 A. I>, says : ** They also say that each of them {queens of 

the king of Tijayanagara, has sixty maidens..within, with these 

maidens, they say there are twelve thousand women; for you must 
know that there are teomen %oho handle »ioord and shield and otheeg 
who wrestle and others who blow trumpets and others pipes and other 
instruments which are difierent from ours ”* 
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The above survey makes it cleai that the education of girls m 
Ancient India fitted them for the role they were to play tn life as a 
good housewife, an expert actress or a trained dancing girl attached to 
temples for rehgious fnnctiona. We have seen that the Vedic girl 
reoeiveil a fair share of masculine attention and liberal education. The 
frequent prayers for the concord of husband and wife in the Yedic 
texts are certain proof that feminine subservience could not be taken for 
granted and co-operation had to he prayed for. But in course of time 
the normal woman came to have her girlhood education in which emphasis 
was laid on her modesty, regard for family life, care of religion, 
chilcljen and the kitchen and on domestic management and husbanding 
of r^ourcefl. Henceforward we rarely have figures like Vetlic 
Maitreji s, hidden behind philosophical theories or Buddhist nuns poring 
over Buddha's wonts by midnight. It is rarely, too, we have a 
Tasantasena, the hataera of the MrehchhakatikS, as full of -the inteiiMty 
of life as mac, sparkling, seintUlating and businesslike. What a contrast 
is presented to the passing student, by the lady-bymnista of the Yedic 
period, and their self-conscious sweetneea and self-aBsertion in the 
Hpanisads whore women vie with men in intellectual striving and 
outlook on life; and by the patient Qriseldas of the Epic !md Sutra periods 
however intelligent and cultured, whose delight lay not in inroads 
into the citadel a of masculine rights and privileges but in the routine 
duties of domestic husbandry and the faahioning of future men. Thus 
the sexes came to regard their functions in life na complementary and 
not competitive. The queen of the house knew not unwilling child¬ 
bearing, unwanted babes or the need for the exerciae of a modern 
'dreadful patience*. Her work was ono round of self-denial and 
social Bcrvioe, the coping-stone of Indians structural edifice, 


CHAPTEE X. 

The EDirciiioJ^ or the petnce is Ascient Isdia. 

In tlic R*'Vedlc Age the Bons of rajanyas untlouMedly eharod with the 
other Aryans'* the knowlo:lge of the Veda but the incessant struggle 
with the non-Aryans must have made their education more military in 
character. Thero is a passage in the hymns rif the which 

refers to military combats among young warriors and as the r3janyas 
became marked off from other classes of society aa those whose function 
was to fight for their protection, the piactico of arms must hare 
become specialised. 

But in the BrShmana period when with, the progress of Aryan 
colonisation in the Bast, the battle cries were drowned in the peaceful 
nrocations of life, the princes had enough leisure to devote their attention 
to Vedic studies. In the Atharvaveda^**® there is a reference to the 
king guarding his country by brahmacharya, though it lends itself 
to a”different interpretation. To this may he added the evidence of the 
Kftthaka Sambita'®"* in its referenca to the rite intended to henedt one, 
who, although not a bifthmana, bad yet studied (vidySm anueya) but 
had not acquired fame. More conclusive, however, is the evidence of 
the Brithmanns and the Upanisads regarding learned kshatriyas and 
princes who stndied the Tedas and attained proficiency in the sacred lore. 

Thus among the princes, Janaka, king of Videha had the highest 
reputation as a master of Brahmavidja. He had learnt portion of the 
subject from the various brUbmana achnryaa viz., TJdanka, Barku, 
Gardabhlvipika, Satyaknma end Vidag^ Sitkalya.'”*’ We find in the 
Satapatha Br3hmaix%i=*®® that King Janaka, meets with some travelling 
hrithmanas named Svetaketu Ariineya, Somasusma Satyayajfli and 
Tainabelkya and asks them how they offered the Agnihotra but with 
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regard to the aniiwer of Tnjnabaikya, the king compliments him by 
Baying ; " Thou 0 Taffiahalkya, bait approached, veiy close to the 
solution of the Aguihotra/’ pointing out at the same time the 
moompletenesB of his answer in certain respects. The br3limanas then said 
amongst themselTes; "This r^rjanya has surpassed us in speaking, 
come let ua invite him to a theological diticussion ”, TsjnahalkTa 
however interposed; ** We are br^hmai^s and he a rajanya; if we 
overcome him, we shall ask ourselves, whom have we overcome ? 
But if be overcome ua, men will say a rSjaaya has overcome 
brahmans. Do not follow this course'*. In the end the Aguihotra 
was explained by Janaka and on Ysjnabalkya offering him a boon, he 
repUad; Let mine be the privilege of asking questions of thee when 
1 list” thus showing his thirst for knowledge, "Like the traveller 
furnishing himself with a ship or wagon for a long journeyi the king 
(Janaka) had his mind equipped for the eternal journey of the soul with 
upanisads or doctrines'*. His former teachers (montionod above) had 
taught him respectively six definitions of Brahman as Speech. Breath, 
Eye, Ear, Manas and Heart. T3jii3balkya further develops tliese 
definitions by pointing out the upanisads or hidden attributes belonging 
to those six appearances as their supports (Syatana) vi;!., PrajnS, lie1ongLn| 
to V5k (for. knowledge is conveyed by speech). Priyam to PrSua (for, life 
always seeks its self-preservation), Satyara to Eye (which conveys truth 
better than the ear), Annntam to ear, Ananda to Manas (for, thought is 
the source of Bliss) and Sthiti to Hrdaya (for, Lu heart rests every thing). 
At the conclusion of each lesson, the king offered the gift of lOOt) cows 
with big bulls like elephants; but yajnabalkyn each time declined the 
offer on tho ground that, under his father's instruotioii, a teacher could 
not accept it before ho had completed the teaching of his pupil On 
another occasion King Janaka leaving his tiirono approached Tajiahalkya 
and bowing to him requested instruction. Tajiiabalkya hailed tho king 
as one who was self-collected by the study of the Upanifads, worthy of 
honour like the gods, and yet learned by studying the Vedas and 
listening tt TJpaniaadic discourses. Therefore to such a competent person 
he put the most difficult question ; " Wbitber will you go after death ? ’* 

The question could not be answered by the king and was made the 
34 
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basis of furth® abstruse instruction by Tsjnab^Ilcya upon a theme which 
baffles human thought to this day.'The substance of his instruction 
is that ** the soul after death goes nowhere whence it has not been 
from the very beginning nor does it bfscomo other than that which it 
has always been, one eternal omnipresent Atman.*’'At the conclusion 
of the instruction, the ting was so much moved as to lay at the feet 
of his preceptor the gift of his entire kingdom with himself as Ms slave* 
There is recorded a third occasion on which Janako received instruction 
from Tajiiahalkya, Here the king first proposes the question: *' What 

servos man foV light?" Ynj&ibalkya explains that, when external 
light such as Sun, Moon or fire fails, there shines the inner light of bis 
self or Atman. This self is defined as “ the spirit behind the xregans of 
the sense which is the essential knowledge and shines within the heart." 
That spirit at birth assumoa a body and becomes united with all evils, 
but the evils are left behiud at death, A person, as Yajaahalfcya 
further explains, consists ef desires. As is his desire, so is his will; 
as is his will, so is the deed; and whatever deed he does, that he will 
reap. To whatever object a man's own mind is attached, to that he 
goes strenuously together with his deed ; and having obtaineil the complete 
eon&eqxiences of whatever deed he does on earth, he returns again from 
that world (wMch is the temporary reward of his deed) to this world 
of action. But as to the nuiu who does not so desire, who, not desiring, 
freed from desires, is satisfied iu his desires, or desire the Self only, 
his vital spirit does not depart elsewhere—being Brahman ho goes to 
Brahman. When all desires which once entered his heart arc undone, 
then docs the mortal become immortal, then he obtains Brahman* ivith 
his body cast olf like the slough of a snake. If a man understands the 
self, thus saying *' I am Ho" what could ho wish or desire tlmt he should 
pino after the body? Knowing this tho people of old did not wish for 
offspring. What shall we do with offspring, they said, we who have 
this Self and this world of Brahman? At tho end of these wonls, 
« than which deeper, finer, more noble were never uttered by hu man lips " 

!•»* Comp&n Dsossen^t esndid eonfesvioa ; “ Nor tare wo ovea IomIb; better reply 
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(aa remarked by Deafison) the king repeated his precious gift, Baying: 

Sir, I give you the Tidehaa and also myself to ho together your 
slaves. 

Similarly, wo find that king Brhadratlin of tho Iksvsku race learnt 
Bralimavidya from the hralimai^ ascetic SJlkSyana,^®*^ King Janasruti 
was at groat pains in searching for tho biShmana Eaikva to learn from 
him the Brahmavidy3.^“®® 

Again in the Chaadogya*^’®® we find that Pravahana Jaivali, king 
of the PMchalas gave evidence of greater knowledge of SauravidyS 
than Silaka and Dalbhya. Again according to the Brthad,^'*® and 
Chandogya^***' Upanisads the aforesaid king of Pafichala ailenoed 
^vetaketu Am^eya and Lia father and treating them as disciples 
communicated to them tho knowledge of Panchagnividyjf. 

A narrative in the Kausitaki’^*** and the Brhad.^®** Upani^dB 
relates that once a brahmana youth GSrgya BnlSki came to king 
Ajataiitrn of Kfisi to speak to him regarding Brahman. "What BillSki 
said did not meet with the King’s appreciation. Then tho son of BSlaM 
approHohed the king with fuel in his hand and said; ** Let me attend 

thee (as thy pupil),”^®^^ Tho king replied * “ I regard it as an inversion 
of the proper rule that a kshatriya should initiate a hrShmnua",^®^® 
" But continued he: " Cfome, I wiO instruct thee.*’ Then taking him 

by the hand he departed. 

Another learned king vras Aswapati Kaikeya. To Uddaiaka Aru^i 
came five br^hmanas named FriteinasSla, Batyayajua, Icdradynmna, 
Jana and Budila to learn Yalsw^aravldya. Arti^i, difildent as to the 
fullness of his knowledge of the sul^ject, asked them to go to king Aswapati 
Kaikeya with fuel in their hands, The king said: " How ia this, venerable 
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sitB, when je «u:e learned m the scriptures and sons of men learned In 
the 6 criptiire 5 ?” They said : “ Venerable Sir, thou knoweat Vaisv^inara 
thronghlv: teach us Him.” He said: “Ido indeed knowVaisvanafa 
throughly : put your fuel on (the fire), yo are become my pupiL"”*’^ 

It is no leas interesting to find that there were also some royal 
sages, r3janya-reis as they are called (in the Pafic- Br, XIL 12. 6.)- 
Wo may also refer to the tradition preserved in the Nirnkta^®** 
relatiug how Devipi, a king's son became the purohita of his younger 
brother &mtanu. Prom the Haghuvaimam of Halidnsa we learn that 
king Kltrlyablrya was engaged in metaphysical learning.^®*® Similarly, 
king Brahmanistha was well-versed iu nietaphyrica.i**® In the 
Satapatha Brahmana^®*^ we find a r^janya as a lute-player and singer 
at the AsvameilhB sacrifice, probably the forerunner of kshatriya bards 
from whom sprang the Epics. 

Despite their military character it is quite clear from the Epics that 
the princes received a liberal education. The educational attainments of the 
princes mentioned in the Epioa would show that they studied Dhanurvoda, 
the lore of elephants^ and chariots,langhana (jumping) and plavana 
(swimming)^*®* and also subjects like the Vedas, VodSngaa, ffiti^SStra, 
Artbabivaga, Vartt3, Dandaniti, Music and Poetry, Lckhya {writmg)^ * * * 
and Alekhya {pamtmg).“*' In the RSmayaqa^®®’ we find Rama 
asking Bbarata whether he studies the three Vhlyas (tisravidySh) 
where as is apparent Anvlksikl has been dropped from tlie eurriculum 
of studies as not of much importance to princes. Bhl^ma says to 
Tudhisthir that the king should study the Vedas and Rajanlti,^®** Devar?i 
K^rada enquired of king Tudhisthir whetbor he is giving military 
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iralmu" to the pnncea throTigli eiperts in militery science.^**® Bhisma 
saya to Tudhisthir; " Charma—(Low) is of four kiuda—that laid down 
by tho VedaB, hy the Smrtis, by sages and that cietenmnaU by self- 
oiamination. The king should be conversant with all these. That 
king U really proficient in Law who knows it as sanctioned by Tartar 
S^lstra, Yeda-^tra, VsrttS-sSstra and Da??daiiiti”.^®*“ Professor Hopkins 
observes: " How are we to interpret this ? The science of arms required 
years of patient study. Is it conceivable that a boy otherwise occupied 
in physical traming should by the age of sixteen be master of the 
special skill that gave him power on the battle-field and at the same 
lime have found time to commit to memory even one Yedic coEection ? 
It is olear that the law is later than the epic on this point; and even 
there such knowledge is only to he assnmed as is desirable for the warrior 
in general. The active young knight and busy trader must have performed 
their duties towards the Yeda in a very perfunctory way, if at all.” 

In the E!EiD5yajja^"«^ we are thus told about the education 

of RSma and hts brothers: ” All of them were versed in tho Yodaa 

and heroic and intent upon the welfare of others. And ail were 
accampUshod in knowledge and endowed with virtues and among 

them aU, the exceedingly puissant Rnma, having tmth for prowress, 

was the desire of every one and spotless like unto the Moon himself, 
lie could ride on elephants and horses and was an adept in managing 
cars (chariots) and he was ever engaged in the study of arms and aye 
occupied in mmiatering unto bis sLre..,........p„..** Those best of men 

ever engaged in the study of the Vedas, were accomplisbed in the art 
of archery and always intent upon ministering unto their father.” 

In due course R^hna had his initiation,'®** observed the vow of 
celibacy as a student'®** in the house :of his guru'’** and on finishing 
his education took tho oeremonial bath.'*** S3ma was endowed 
with knowledge j. ho has seen tho end of the Yedas and YodJtngas j ho 
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was well-Tersed in Dhanwyeda and ali tte s^stras, (Balakfl^jdaj lat sarg'a)., 
rrora cbildliood he has studied the Vedas, observed the vow of brahmacharya, 
served his ^nrus and has thna grown lean and tliin.*'***' He is 
well educated^**’ and “IjeaTning resides in him,”^®®^ He is the 
strongest and most learned of all and is well-versed in the nso of weapons 
and is the repository of penance.*®**® He learnt from Visw^tmitra 
two mantras called Bala and Atihal3 which are the mothers of all 
learning.*®’® He also leamt from Viswamitm the nse of mnnmcrable 
weapons.*®’ * He used to cultivate the sastms to find out their profound 
truths, being surrounded, by aged and learned s^dhns of good conduct 
during the intervals of the practice of weapons.*®’® “Ho has returned, 
home after finishing his education in the house of his gum being a 
master of Vedas and Vodjngas. He has mastered tho use of all kinds 
of mlssila and weapons of magical potency or not...His teachers 
are aged Brahmins who have seen the true import of Dliarma. He is 
endowed with genius and memory and proficient in tho three Vargas... 
..................... He has well mastered, poetry and philosophy and all 

those arts that are specially suited for travelling purposes. He is 
proficient in Artbaviv^ga. Ho is a passed master in riding on horses 
and elephants and in training them. Ho is an expert in constructing 
phalanx, in marching against the enemy and in killing them. He is 
an expert charioteer and is the best of all those who are proficient 
inDhanurTeda.'^**’* "He has mastered the use of all kinds of miBsila 
and weapons that are known to Suras, Asuras and men. He has ncqulTcd 
all learning and knows the Vedas along with their Angas. He is 
profoundly proficient in music.”*®’* He is also woll*versed in 
Jfitis&stra*®’* and in all the sSstras.*®’® Reference to military 
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tournaments wliere RrEma used to ploy with other warriors for 
hia military skill is also to be found.^’ 

Itoksmaua was also well-versed in all the B5stras“’“ and in Niti 
and in the art of warfare.^®^® He can throw 500 arrows by bending 
the bow onco.^*"** Hia wielding of anna was extraordinary and 
without any defect and in the use of arms he displayed fastness, variety 
and beautiful skill.^* 

Sharata was also well-veraed in the three Vedas, VarttS (^Economics) 
and in Polity (Dsni^niti).*®®* 

Yuvar3ja Angada of Kiskifidhyi was well-versed in s5ma, ditna, bbetla 
and nigmha and in the eight an gas of knowledge (viz., susrOslt, srat 3 a^, 
grahana, dh^Crana, tarka, bitarka and arthatatvaih^na). He was more 
skilletl in warfare than Bali,*^"®® 

BSv^n^’s son Indrajit was also skilled in the ait of warfare.^*** 
He was well-versed in the use of all heavenly weapons^**® a nJ any 
one in the three worlds who is not aware of his military prowess and 
skill in arms is infamons.^®** Indeed like l^ksmana his wielding 
of arms was extraordinary and without any defect and in the use of 
arms he displayed fastness, variety and beautiful ski'll.^®®’ 

Prince Ak^, another son of i^vaua, was also skilled in the art of 
warfare and was highly proficient in aiming and throwing arrows and 
in hitting the mark.^®** 

** Prince AtikSya, another son of BStva^a, was woll-versed in aU the 
sSstras. He was an expert in riding on horses and elephants, in the 
use of swords, bows and arrows. He was proficient in s3ma, dana, 
sandhi and bigraha and the whole city of Lsilh^ is without any fear 
owing to the prowess of his arms.”^®*® 
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Aliout the edgcstion of Koso »b 3 ^”«nd* L»b» 
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He was 'well-Tersetl in the art of warfare^®®* and in aO tlie €3Btras^*®® 
” In this earth nobody can snrpasa Hanumlua in Talonr, enthusiasm, 
intelligencer prowess, good conduct and knowledge of Kitt, gravitf, 
devorness and fortitude, When tlita hero of extraordinary strength 
reads grammar, be with a view to understand the meaning of the 
grammatical text, hikes the book in hand and facing the Sun moves from 
Udayagiri to Astachala. He is exceptionally proficient in Sutra, Brtti, 
Arthapada, Blah^v^sya and Samgraha. He stands unriTaOed in scholarship 
and in ability to find out the profound truths of the Vedas, He has 
seen the end of all the sistras. He has siu'passed even BrUaspati* the guru 
of the Suras in learning and in tapobidhuua 

In the Adi Parha^®**® of the MahabhUrata we get the following 
account of the education of tlie Kauravas and the Pnudavas : " l^fabntml 
Bhisma expressed the desire to entrust the proper traixdng in 
good conduct and education of his grandsons in the hands of an 
intelligent teacher wcll-Tersed in various Silstraa. Ho then brought 
to his palace the VeJic scholar Hro^^churya, son of Tarndwaja and after 
according fitting reception, put bhn in charge of the education of his 
grandsons. Satisfied with the solicitude of Bhi^ma for the proper 
education of the princes he accepted them as his disciples; and with very 
great care and attention began to teach them with a special emphasie on 
Hbanurveda, The pupils were all intelligent and within a short timo 
they became proficient in aU the sristras and endowed with unbounded 
valour", *' Dnryodhaiia and Bhima who were prone to anger, both 

practised mace-fighting under Dronii’e instructions..,.Nakula and 

Sabodova became expert swordsmen. Dliarmaraja Yudhisthir became a 

first class cbaiioteer.and of all the royal pupils Arjuna alone 

became an unrivalletl bowman”.^**®’ Droga himself tested their 
military skill*®'** and then with the permission of Dhrtaiastra arranged 
for a military tournament where the princes gave a public demonstration 
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of their military It is mtereatiiig to find that Drona, the 

tutor of the princos was a Brahmin. The purpose of the author may 
hare been to exalt the dignity of the biahma^ja caste by showing how 
the ishatriyas learnt even military skill from the brshmanas. But we 
can point out that it is distinctly stated in the Mai^hharata that Dropa 
accepted the employment to have his vengeance on king Drupad who 
taunted him for his poverty.'*®® 

The PSndaTas studietl all the Vedas and the various snstras.'®®’ 
Of them Tudluithir was versed in the Vedas and the science of war and 
highly skilled in driving horses and chariots.'*®* Kokula was an 
expert in fighting mth swords'while Arjiina was not only an 
unrivalled bowman'®'® but was also versed in Bharmarthatatwa and 
Arthasistra.' * " 

The npauayana ceremony of the sons of the Pundavaa was performed 
by Maharsi Dhanmya and after finishing the study of the Vedas they 
learnt Dhanurveda and the use of all the weapons from Arjuna.'®'* 

The brothers of Branpodi had a Brahmin resident-tutor appointed by 
their royal father, who taught them Brhaspati-iuti.’*'* 

Bhisma was proficient in the use of all kinds of astras'"'* and 
Astras,'*an unrivalled bowman and was equal to Indra as a 
warrior.'®'® Prom Vnsistlia he bad leamt all the Vedas and the 
Vedingas.'®" He has got by heart aU the saatras which Sukrficharya 
has read.'®'* He has mastered aU the siatrna'®'® and knows the true 
import of Bharma.' ®*® 


i«o» ihjd,, 134tli—187th adhjifBj. 
tip* Ibid,, 137th adhySjft j also 133pd, 

Ibid., ^ilotipiLpbai, 166th 
nil Ibid., ^intiparbu, 167ih fcdbvl7tt+ 
BawfHirbiL, Sind adhyifA. 
1*** Ibid,, 67tb ftdhjiyA. 

!■ IT ib!d.^ lOQtb Attd iQSrd Adlijijas. 
i#n Ibid, 


t3Stb and I66lh Ddhyijm, 

not Ibid., lXdjcigi.pftth*, 28th adlijXjri, 

i*ia Ibid., idipArbft, l 32 od Adhjijm 
Tbidi, idipArbft, S 2 lat rndhylyA. 
Ibid^idipfirbAlOOtb tdhyiya, 
Ibld^lOOth adhyajA, 

1*11 Ibid*, lOOth adhjlja. 

Ibid., I03ii! tidbyiyK. 
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Dhrtarfetra was proficient in many while Bidur was 

was versed in all the B^tras.^®*® In the Adiparha^*** we are told that 
‘ BLisma had Dtuiarl^trai Fandn and Bidur taught by a competent 
tutor and made them experts In physical culture. When these princes 
came of age they became versed in Dhanurveda, mace-fightings 
swordsmanship, gajasik^H, nltisivstro, itihssa, Pur^nas, Toditngas etc. 
Of them ^ndu became an unrivalled bowman, Bbrtara^a became famous 
for his physical strength and Bidur for his piety \ 

The king of the Ketayaa was proficient in Vedie learning'*®* 
while Yayliti studied all the Vedas and the Vedangas,' ® ® ® Ambarisa 
studied the Vedas and Rtljanlti.'*®® 

The MahTbliarata'*®^ also refers to a ting of the Andbaka family 
and other princes as pupils of Drotm who taught them military science. 

The Sskya prince Gautama was taught the three B's under a teacher 
named Viswimitra whom according to tradition, he confounds by his 
knowledge already possessed of various styles of writing. He is next 
taught by eight other hmhmapa teacliera via,, “ Rama and Dhaja, 
Lsk^mana and Manti, Toniia and SuySma, Subhoga and Sudatta" and 
also tlie hrnhmana Sabbamitta of high lineage in the land of Hdicbcha, 
a philogist and grammarian, well-read in the six VedSngas, whom 
Suddliodliana sent for and handed over the boy to his charge to he 
taught Prom the Antagada Dasao'®®* we loam that when Goyarae 

was past eight years he was sent to a teacher of the arts on an auspicious 
day. Ho loamt from him the eighteen vernaculars, delighted in song, 
music and dance, was able to fight on horse, elephant and chariot and 
became clever in boxing and night-sallying (nagora-vaccham). Indeed 
he was not inattentive to physical culture. The legends represent him 
as skilled in the twelve arts and especially in archery, like Arjnna of 
old and he proved his superiority to all ^[ikya youths in open challenge. 


1**1 Ibid,, UdjogAiArbb, 39tb. 

!*•* 109th sdhyaja. 

i*»* Ibid,, £.diparba, Slit adhjfiya. 

i**T Adipaiba, 132ad 

lit* Buraett’a Aatagoda Basac, p. 81, 


Ibid,, Adtparb^ SOSth sdlijlfo, 
i»»* Ibid., ?antipirlia, 17tli udiijtijB, 
1*1* Ibid,, ^intiparbs, 9Stti adb^^yit, 
n*» MilmdI-Pailia, IT, 6, 3. 
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At In tha story of Arjuna, the pries of his victory was the hand of 
TalodharS, daughter of his cousin, Suptabuddha, to whom he was marri^ 
at sixteen. One of the beaten youths was another cousin of his, 
Devadatta, who could never forget this diBConidtura and grew up to bo 
the chief enemy of the Buddha in the world. 

ITrom the Jaina sHtras^*^^ wo learu that Idahabira was proficient in 
the eighteen scripti. corresponding to the oigiitcen Ternaoular tongues. 

In conformity with the later injunction of to the eilect 

that the hing should learn ** fronri the people the trades and the 
professions we find that the practice of a craft was not conJiidored 

derogatory to the dignity of a prince. The Kn^ Jataka,*"®** for 
instance, mentions a prince who oiriy consents to marry when a princess 
is found exactly like a golden imago which he himself had fashioned and 
which WHS far superior to that made by the chief smith employed for 
the purpose. Prom the MahavarnjM wo find that king Jettbatiasa of 
Ceylon was a “ skilful carver and painter who wrought a heantiful 
image of the Bodhisatwa and also a tUronoj a parasol, and a state-room 
with beautiful work in ivory made for it and who himself taught the 
arts to his subjects In the story of Jivaka wo are told that even in 
royal families idlers were not tolerated and that it was not ca^ to eko 
out one*s living without the knowledge of some art. In the Untigumplui 
Inscription of KhSravela we read of a prince who claims to have been 
proficient in lekha, gaijaTU! and rtlpa. In Biin'i's llaTsacharita^*** it ifl 
stated how on the occasion of the marriage of a princess even kings 
girt up their loins and busied themselves in carrying out docorativc work 
set as tasks by their sovereign. In JivLaka (IT. 8i) wo arc told of a 
prince who took to trade. According to KaUiana/®** LtAhana, a prince 
of the Lohara family maintained himself by agriculture, trade and other 
means. 


5«DiavS)'a Beirfe p. t4j, Saudi SClra pp. 

Yn. 43, **** Iptatsb* 

It 11 ataica Kfi. tai. 

4i«t Tmu,, bj Cowtll lad Tbciau, p. 12i, 
t*>* BijttanEgipt Tin. 3403, 
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Coming to the Dharmasutras and the Dharma^Ssiras we find that 
according to Gautama'®** the king shall be fully taught the three-fold 
sacred science and AuviksikiIn another passago Gautama'®** 
says: **The administration of justice shall be by the Veda, the 

Dharmaijlstra,'" * * the A ngaa and the Puta^a"j so that it may be 
presumed that the princes were expected to bo acquainted with these 
also during their student-life. That the princes used to have their 
initiation which marked the beginning of their student-Ufe is eridont 
from Manu.'®*® “ After bis initiation ” says llanu,'**' " let him learn 

from those woU-rersed in the throe Vedas, the three-fold sacred science, 
the eternal principle of punishment, the science of reasoning, 
the science of self-knowledge and from the people the 
principles of trade, agriculture and cattle-rearing and the science of 
wealth In another passage Manu^®** says: ** Each day 

conformably to tbe rules of tlie sastras and usages of the country, he 
(the king) shall severally adjudicate the eighteen sources of law¬ 
suitsso that it may be presumed that the king was expected to be 
acquainted with these in his studont-life, llanu^®** enjoins tbe prince, 
however, to refrain from singing, dancing and music, for, by addicting 
to them he becomes dissociated with virtue and wealth. According to 
YSjnabtUkya Samhit^'®*® the king should be well-versed in Logic, Polity and 
Vsrttu (the principles of trade, agriculture, cattle-rearing and interest) and 
Trayi (the triple Vedas). According to Hnrita SamMtil^ the king should 
be proficient in the laws of Polity and well-versed in tbe true spirit of 
making peace and dissensions. 


ST.l. 

liar Dr, Babler wema to hava wronglj tranalated, tba word &b Ipgia in S, B. S., Tot. IT; 

for, according to Kwitiifo'a Artho^iairo (R. i?jiltniA3*tri'* Euf. Trotu.), p. fl) il 
oonpriBea tbo philoeoplif ot S&ri)kja, Togo iind LoLa^Sta (sthoiam,) 

XI. 19. 

Dr. Bn bier eonaidars ihia word as probably an interpolation, tor, it was tbea 
incloded in tbo Angae aa Kalpa. 
ia*e vll. 2. '**' TO. 43. 

i*st eamo voriie also stista io tbe Matsya PnrB^ Bib, 53 and in tbe AgnJ Pnrlfia 
335. 21-32 j m sIh, Gautama DbannosCtTa, XX. 3, 

Hit VO. 3, '*** Vll, 4S47* 

L 311, n, 4. 
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In tbe age representeil by Kaiitilya’a Artlm^tra there seems to have 
been a conaiderable deTelopment of royal education. The nuxnhcr of 
authorities whose different opinions Kaiitilya quotes in bis Arthns^stro and 
sometimes refutes while discussing tbe educational programmo for princes 
shows among other things that there was considerable interest as to what ^ 
was the best kind of education for a young prince to receive. It is not 
impossible that this development of royal education may have been the 
result of the desire of some Indian rulers to improve the efficiency of 
their kingdoms in view of tbe possibilities of foreign invasions like 
those of Darius (521 B. C.) and Alexander the Great (327 B. C.). But 
whether this was so or not, it seems certam that a considerahle 
development of royal education took place in the ago of Eautilya and we 
get a valuable picture of this education in bis ArthasHstra, 

In Bk, I. Oh, XVII. of Kautilya^s ArthasSstra,^**^ entitled ‘Protection 
of Princes’ we are told :— 

“Ever since the birth of princes, the king shall take special care 
of them. 

“ Por" says BharadvSja, “ princes like emhs have a notoriouB 
tendency of eating up their begetter. When they are wantiug in filial 
affection, they shall better be punished in secret," 

“This is" says Vi^lak^, "cruelty, destruction of fortune and 
extirpation of the seed of the race of kshatriyas. Hence it is better to 
keep them under guard in a definite place." 

" This" says the school of ParflHara, " is akin to the fear from a 
lurking snnke, for, a prince may think that apprehensive of danger, 
his father has locked him up and may attempt to put his own father 
on his lap. Hence it is better to keep a prince under the custody of 
boundary guards or inside a fort/^ 

" This " says Pisuna, " is akin to the foar (from a wolf) of a flock of 
sheep; for, after understanding the cause of his ruitication, be may avail 


R, Sj&ioftjSstrri En^. Tisnf., pp. 37-40, 
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liimBolf of the opportunity to mate an alliance with the boundary guard b 
( against his father). Hence it is lietter to throw him inside a fort 
belonging to a foreign king far away from his own state.” 

“ This says Kaunapadanta, " is akin to the position of a calf; for, 
just as a man milks a cow with the help of her calf, so the foreign 
king may milk (reduce) the prince's father. Hence it is hotter to make 
a prince live with bis maternal relations.” 

" This ” says Yatavyirdhi, " is akin to the position of a flag; for, as 
in the case of Aditi and Kansika, the prince's maternal relations may, 
unfurling this flag, go on begging. Hence princes may be suffered to 
dissipate their ItYca by sensual excesses in as much as revcllLDg sons 
do not dislike their indulgent father.” 

"This” says Kantilya, “is death in life; for no sooner is a royal 
family with a prince or princes given to dissipation attacked, than it 
perishes like a worm-eaten piece cf wood. Hence when the gueen 
attains the age favourahlo for procreation, priests shall offer to Indra 
and Brhaspiiti the requisite oblations. When she is big with a child, 
the king shall observe the instructions of midwifery with regard to 
gestation and delivery. After delivery, the priests shall perform the 
prescribed purifleatory ceremonials. When the prince attains tho 
necessary age, adepts shall train Aim up under proper diioi/j/ine.” 

” Tiiere can bo ” says Eautilya, " no greater crime or sin than making 


wicked impressions on an innocent mind...... Hence he shall 

bo taught onlg ef Tighteoasneis and of wealth ((iWAo) but not of 
imrightconsness and non-wealth.......... When under tho 


temptation of youth, he turna his eye towards women, impure women 
under the guise of Aryas shall, at night and in lonely places, terrify 
him ; when fond of liquor, he shall bei terrified by making him drink 
such liquor ns is adulterated with narcotic (TogapSna); when fond of 
gambling, bo shall be terrified by spies under the disguise of fraudulent 
persons ; when fond of hunting, he shall be terrified by spies uudor the 
disguise of highway robbers; and when desirous of attacking his own 
father, he shall, under tho pretence of compliance, he gradually persuaded 
of the evil consequoncoB of such attempts.” 
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Kautilya further saya : ** Sous are of three kinds \ those of sharp 
int^igcnce i those of staguant intelligence j and those of perverted, miiidi 
** Wlioever carries into practice whatever he is tauffAt coccerning 
rigiiteousuess and wealth is ono of sharp iuteUigcucej whoever never 
Garries into practice the good instructions he has been taught is one of 
stagnant intelligence; and whoever entangles himself in dangers and 
hates righteousness and wealth is one of perverted mind, 

Never shall a wicked and an only son (of the la^t type) bo installed 
on the throne,” 

From tlie above it is evident what a great emphasis KautOya laid 
on the proper education of a prince. In another jmssage^*** we are 
told; The king who is taeli-^ducated and dueiphned in aci^nces, 
devoted to good government of his subjects and bent on doing good 
to all people will enjoy the earth unopposed,” Again, according to 
Kautilya the king should possess among other qnalltiosi ” sharp 
intellect, strong memory, keen mind, ta alt Huds of or/s, 

cleverness to discern the causes necessitating cessation of treaty or war 
with an enemy or to lie in wait keeping treaties, obligations and pledges 
or to avail himself of the enemy’s weak points and to observe custom 
as taught by aged persons”*®*’* 

Coming to Kautilya’s curriculum for the education of the prince 
we find that it included four sciences: Anviksiki, Trayi, TiirttS and 
Da^onitL*®*® We have already seen tlnit according to Kautilya 
“ he (the prince) shall he taught only of righteousness and wealth”*®*^ 
and he expressly says that *' these can he learnt only from the four 
sciences ”*®**lt appears, however, that the authorities arc not agreed as 
to the number of sciences to he taught, for, we are told 

The school of Manu hold that there ere only three sciences: 
the triple Vedas, Vnrtta and the science of government, in as much as 
the science of Anviksiki is nothing but a special branch of the Vedas, 


Ibid„ 11.11. 
Ibid., pp. mi. 
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The eehool of Brhospati fifty that there are only two sctences i 
Vftftto and the sciencG of goYeramontj in as much as the triple Vedas 
are merely an abridgment for a man experienced in affairs temporal. 

“ The school of UsanS declare that there ia only one science and 
that the fictcnce of government j for, they aay, it ia in that science that 
aU other sciences have tholr origin and end,*' 

" But Kantilya holds that four and four only are the sciences j 
wherefore it is from these sciences that all that concerns righteousness 
and wealth is learnt, therefore they are so calletl," 

But although Kautilya prescribes four scioncea for the prince, he 
admits the supremo importance of IJaijdamtt as a Buhject for royal 
education, Por says he; — 

** The first three sciencefi (out of the four) are dependent for their 
well*being on the science of government."*'® 

“ The scoptre on whidi the well-heing anti progress of the sciences 
of Anviksiki, the triple Vedas and VSrtta depend is known as Daij^a- 
That which treats of Da^da is the science of government, 
Dandaniti,"^®*® 

“ A king of unrighteous character and vicious habits will, though 
he is an emf^ror, fall an easy prey either to the fury of his own subjects 
or to that of his enemies. But a wise king, irahted in politics, will, 
though he poBsossos a small territory, conquer the whole earth with the 
help of the best-flttod elements of sovereignty and will never be 
dcfeatotL”»«®“ 

'•moever, toell-cersed in poliiy, thus acquires friends, wealth 
and territory with or without population will overreach other kings 
ia combination against him,”'®*’' 

'•Even if the king is bold by the chiefs under their influence, 
the minister may, through the medium of king’s favourites ieaeh him the 
principles if polity with illustiations from the Itihsaa ami Furjna,"*®®® 

»■** Ibid,, p, 10. ’^*** Ibid., p. 9. 

Ibid,,p. 331. Ibid., p. 365. 

Ibid,, p. 318. 
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The Nitisctia of K^mandsika has a description of a tree of Polity of 
which the four vidyas have been called the four roots. Says he; “ He is 
indeed a real politician who knows the tree with eight hianches^ four 
roots, sixty leaves, two props, six dowers and three fruits.** 
Similarly, in the Yuktikalpatara the different virtyas have been ctunpare;! 
to tho branches and dowers of a true. In the heguming of the work, 
the reason why it has been called a tree has been thus explained: 
" The root of this tree is Dan<^niti (Polity), the stem is Jyoti^, the 
various Tidy as are its branches and dowers, its fruits are unknown 
and its sap is nectar to the good {i, c,, promotes their welfare).’*’'*®*^ 

But Kautilya rightly observes; *' Danda (punishment) which alone 
can procure safety and security of life is, in its turn, dependent on 
discipline.”^'* Hence/Ac ^ep up Ais y’evsojiol discipline 

by receiving lessons in sciences.”^®®* Jfow "discipline is of two kinds: 
artidcial and natural; for instruction can render only a docile being 
conformable to tho rules of discipline and not an nndocile being.^®®® 

KfttnanilfttTjf*, KrtisS™ VITIi 42, Xnkiikalpatarti, slokttH 6-7- 

Ariliai^sii-a. (E. ^yamai^trra Eng. p. 1£>, Ibid+^ p, 13» 

ittj Klrijl hi dmbjbm binihjEtti DSdrubjum—Arthiiillstra Bk. I. Ch- V. 

In Eh&hiibhiltrfl Uttnra-H^rnn-clibriift AirtyT : **" Kgw ^ith 
theao two bdje of cxcuodinglj briUiant power of aompreheuiiiou 

And rotfintivones^ Aa lufii Blade nta lik^ na cannDt ko^p pftca In tlid 

Bin dies- EoT| the prceii^ptor impt^ris unto ih^ iflDvarp iHHtmeiionB ike aame 
(Iff unto ike dnU anil in m doth lie their power of eeinprekenfflon nitlier 
mako or tk wari ; and yet thero dfiop rvsalt a vast difri!TCiifl(3 aa to tko oatcomp j 
for WQ know tkat only a pnre cpyptal ia able to iako m imagos and not a mere 
Inmpof day/' (Uttara-Hima ckirita—BfiWalkar'a Eng. Trana., p, 32). 

K&lid&sa in bis EaghnTatpiam Erpeaks in the Aame attnia; 
^'Kiffarga-samskarabialUb - gw^vhabikara hi ul tat wain te^ ^ mDmttr|ii lahpjiaii 
tejo habifleba babibkajam”. 

In BanVff Kadambarl ^pkan^aa sayi to CkandrflpT^ j ** Men incrh 
a^ thou art, are the Biting voaselff for instruction. For, on a mind free from stain 
the rirtnc of good cotLiwl ontfra eafily;! u the moon^s raye On a moon cryiial- 
The words of a gnm, though pum, yet oanse gmat pain when tbaj ent&r ibo oara 
of the bad aa water docff ^ wkile in othprs thaj prodnoD a nobler beaatyi liko tho 
ear-jewel on an plopbniit ^ (Kidambarl—C. Mt BiddiDg'i Eng. Traoa.^ pp, 76-77). 
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The study of saiences c^n tamo only the so who arc posscBScd of ench 
mOTital faculties as obedioncej hearing, grasping, retentiTe memory, 
discrimination, infcronce and. deliberation but not others devoid of such 
faculties,'’^*®’* It follows from the above that for those who have 
not this natural diBlpline, there is the artidcial discipline of punishment. 

'•Sciences” he continues;^"**® "should be studied and their 
precepts strictly observed under the authority of specialist teachers. 
Having nudergouB the ceremony of tonsure, the student shall learn the 
alphabet (lipi) and arithmetic. After investiture with the sacred thread*®*® 
he shall study the Triple Vedas, the science of AnvIksLkl under teachers 
of acknowledged authority (aisto), the aciouco of VlrttS under government 
Buperintendonts and the scienoo of Dandaniti under theoretical and practical 
politicians,”*®®’ 

"With regard to the length of the coiu-se we are told: " The Prince 
should observe celibacy till he becomes sisteon years old. Then ho 
shall observe the ceremony of tonsure (godaua) and marry,” If the 
investiture with the sacred thread took place in accordance with the 
regulations laid down in the DbarmasUtras in tlie eleventh yesar after 
conception the course would thus last sis years. But we know that 
to loam one Veda twelve years were proscribed for the hralimaohSrin 
by the DharmaButras. It thus seems that the study of VErttit and 
Daijdanitt may have been continued even after marriage. For, while 
dealing with the life of a saintly king Kautilya says thnt among other 
things the king should " acquire witwlom by keeping company urith 
the agotl and keep up his personal discipline by receiving lessons in the 
sciences.”*®*® Again, wbOe dealing with the duties of a king Kautilya 
says; *' Ho shall divide both day and night into eight nTtlikas (1^ hrs.) 
.diuing the second (one-eighth) part of the day he shall not 


1 ■ • * Ibli ,10, j M» n,id„ p|). 10-11, 

Oomparo tho eBetam lu ancient PnraiA. whepa iictrordiiig to Ateibindor the princoa 
wore givoii over to royal to tors only at BftceiL 
VatsjfajBim in hit KamasOtra Dt. L Cli. 11, refers to ArthiwliIiiUkilh (Profesaora ol 
Arthai^istra), 

m* ArtbalSjitra (R. ^ySmsj&atrrt Eufg, Trans.j^ p. IX 
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011I7 batlio and dine but also study During the second 

(one eighth) part of the niglit lie flhaJl attend to Ijathing and supper 

and study .. During the sisth (one eighth) port of the 

night he shall recall to his mind the injunctions of sciences.”^®*® From 
the Mahabbarata^®’® we leam that King Jsnadeva of Mithila had in 
his palace one hundred acb^yas who used to teach him the duties of 
the men living in the different nsramss (stages) of life. We similarly find 
that kings DhrtarSslra and TudJiistliira were regularly taught by Bhisma 
and Bidur respectively.Even in the course of their flight to the 
forest from the city of Baranabata the PjJndaTas used to read the 
Upanisada, the Vedangas and Suki^chflrya also while 

dealing with the daily routine of the king says tlmt the king should 
take two muhurtas (i. e,, iJC minutes) for prayers, and charity^*'® 

and another muhilrta for observing (L 0,, tiudyiug) old and new tilings,^ 
Tftjnabalkya**^® also enjoins the king to itttdy the Tedaa after taking 
his evening meal. 

Some further particulars with regard to Kautilya's scheme of education 
are forthcoming. " For acquiring efficiency in the skill of shooting arrows 
at moving objects, he shall engage himself in sports only in sucli forests as 
are cleared by hunters and honndkeepers from the fear of highway robbers, 
snakes and enemies." 

During the period of study the young piincc was to be 
placed under the strict supervision of his teachers. " In view 
of maintaining efficient discipline, he shall ever and invariably keep 
company with aged professors of sciences in whom alone discipline 
has its firm root."^® ^’ 

The hours of study were thus plamtetl out, "Ho shall spend the 
forenoon in receiving lessons in military arts concerning elephants, horses, 

*»** lljid., Bk. 1. ct. XIX. itTfl gitttJparba, 2l8tU ftdbjSj*. 

Ibid., 227tl) adbj&j» and Annlisuiapnfba, 

»*»■ idipwfta, I56lh ndhydya. Snltmaliisira, Cb. L lino 5&S. 

lit* ibli, liaa &64i. iit« l 3.‘{y. 

»*** Artkft^tra (B. Syftmailstrri Eng. TmnsA pp, 40.50. 
ibid., p. IL 
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chariota and weapons and the afternoon in Lcariog ItiliSsa. 

During the rest of the day and night, he ahail not only receive new 
lessons and reviBe old ones but also hear over and again what has not 
been clearly understood » 

The above outline of royal odneation gives greater importance to 
practical wisdom than to theoretical philosophy and religioua instruction. 
Kantflya has included the study of the three Vedas in the curriculum of 
royal etudies hut in later details it is curious to find no reference to 
their study. Moreover, the injunction referred to above that the science 
of Viirtta is to be studied under Government superintendents and the 
science of Dandaniti under theoreticsal and practical politicians shows 
that these two subjects wore learnt in very close contact with their 
practice in actual life. We have also seen that in the opinion of 
Kantilya, of the three kinds of princes, whoever carries intt> practice 
whatever he w taught concerning righteousness and wealth is the 
bost,^'^® 

That a thorough grasp of the subject vrue the ohjoctive is evident 

from the following: He (the prince) shall not only...revise old 

lessons but also hear over and over again wbat has not been elearlg 
understaad. For, from hearing (sQtra) ensues knowledge, from knowldge 
steady application (yoga) ia possible ; and from application self-possession 
(stmavatta) is possible. This is wbat is meant by efficiency of learning 
(vidySsirmarthyam). ^ ® ® 

a 

Kamandaka in his NltisSra is equally emphatic on the education 
of the prince. Says he: "The King for the sake of attaining 
progress should train up his sons with proper education (siksH); 
for^ uneducated princes bring min on the family**.^**'' He further 
says: “ If the king be trained up by proper education (ridya) 
then he is never depressed by dangers and difficulties Again: 

** The king who daily receives a proper training in the 64 kalSs like 
dancing, singing, music etc., daily impoves his position like the Moon 


i*T* Ibid,, p. 11. 

**** Ibid., p. 11. 

**•» Ibid,, Irt sarga, (L 59. 


i*»* Ibid., p. 39. 

Kimaadaklya Ifltisara, 7tb 9arga,il. 5- 
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in the Iniwr fortnight His scheme of royal education as 

outlined in sarga two of his NitiaSra is almost wholly copied from that 
of Kautilyn« It thus includes the study liy the prmce of Anvlhsikh 
the Trayi, TarttS and Bandanlti.*®According to him the hing should 
also bo prohcient in the ^tras and in Yyabahnra^^^ ’' as also in the 
64kalas.i*6» 

Sukigchilrya has also drawn up in his Xltisnra a syllabuB of intellectual 
training for princes. Says he r " Association with the gun; is for tlie 
acquisition of s^rstras, the sistraa are cadcujated to increase knowledge : 
the king who is trained up in the branches of learning is respected by the 
good and does not incline to wrong deeds even if impelled by evil 
motives”,^®®’ "Anviksiki, the Tray!, Vnrtta and —these four 

branches of learning the king should always study. The ecience of 
discussion and Ycdtota are founded on the science of Anvik?iki; yirtuc 
and vice, as well ns interests and injuries of man are based on the Trayl; 
wealth and its opposite on T&rttii; good and bad government on 
Dafldaniti, Thus all the castes of men and the stages of human life are 
built upon these sciences. The six Angas, the four Todas, MimTimsfl 
(system of philosophy), Ifyaya (system of philosophy), BbarmasSstros 
as well as the Piu^Inas—all these constitute the Trayl. In -V^rttS arc 
tre?ited interest, agriculture, cfjmmerce and preservation of cowh. The 
man who is weU op in T^frttH need not be anxious for earning, Ba^a 
is restraint and punis^ent^ thence the king is also known to be Banda, 
The Niti that regulates punishment constitutes Da^idaniti, so coiled 
because it govema and guides. Mon giTes up both pleasure and pain 
through AuTlksiki and tl;e science of Self (metaphysica) and gets both 
temporal and spiritual self-realisation through the Trap ’’.i san 

SukiSchHrya, however, lays tlio greatest stress on the study of 
Kiti^tra by the prince. Says he: ’rA& KltistTstra is considered to ho 
the spring of virtue, wealth, enjoyment and salvation, the ruler should 
ever carefully peruse it; by knoteinff it, nilers can bo victorious 
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over foes, affectionate and ooneiliatory towards subjects and* well up in 
the arts of state-craft Jfltl^stra condnoea to the desires and 

interests of all and hence is respected and followed by all. It is also 
mdispensable to the prince since he is the lord of all men and things* 
Just as in the ease of the sick persons who take unpresorikod food 
(apathya), the diseases come immediately and do not delay in manifesting 
themselves, so also in the case of the princes who arc umchooled in the 
principles of NItisastra, the enemies make their appearance at once and 
do not delay in declaiiug themselTca, The two primary functions of the 
king are the protection of subjects and constant punishmeut of offenders ; 
these two cannot be achieved without Niti^stra ’*.*'®®® " The king who 

always studies the abridged text of 3 nkra hocomea competent to bear the 
burden of statc-affaira 

^ukra also includes majdy exercises and militar}/ training in his 
scheme of education for the prince. Says he; “ Tlie king should 

always practise military parades with the troops and strike the objective 
by means of missiles at the 6tat«l hours'*.^’”® *'He should every 

morning and evening exercise himself with elephants, horses, chariots 
and other conveyances".^*®® This “ esorcise over elephants, horses and 
carriages" should be taken by the king at dawn and for one mubOrfa 

(=^48 minutes) onlyj^*®* for, ” excessive walking....and over- 

exercise soon bring about men’s old age".^*®* " And be should learn 

as well as teach the military arrangements of soldiers’‘Ho 
should sport with tigers, peacocks, birds and other animals of the forest 
and In the course of hunting kill the wild ones".^ukra cxplaina 
his reasons for including mauly exereisca as an IntogTal part of royal 
editcation thus: "The advantages of hunting arc the growth of 
ahillty to strike the aim and agility in the use of arms and weapons hnt 
cruelty is the great defect 
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In another plneo Siiki'a saya ; “ The king should make the oMldrou 
of hia family well-up in ^Nltisaatra, proficient in archory (Dhanur^eda), 
capable of undGrtaking strains and of bearing harsh words and 
piinishments, habituated to the feat of arms (^aiiryaTidyIi)j master of 
all arts and sciences, upright in morals as well as discipline through bis 
ministers and councillors/*^*®* Thus the course of instTUction for the 
children of the royal houaehold was at once pliysicalj intellectual, 
moral, mihiary as well as political. Moreover, the terms " Dhanurreda ■ 
and " Sauryavidyfi ’* refer perhaps to the theoretical and applied 
branches of military education. The formesr indicates proficiency in 
the science of archery i. e,, military tactics and implements generally, 
while the latter refers to actual field-work, parade, mock-fights, assaults- 
at-arms etc., — practices that call forth martial enthusiasm and develop 
warlike aptitncles. 

The curriculum of royal studies, according to Aswaghoaa comprised a 
number of subjects—the Veda, sacrifices, the per forma uce of sacrifices ; 
archery, the training of elephants, the domesticating of horses, the 
carrying of the lance, jumping, running, massage, fording a river, 
strategy, the rules of battle array; music, dancing, the art of playing 
on the tamhourino, the art of playing on the conch, sculpture, painting; 
sewing, weaving, sealing, wa^c-work, the making of garlands of flowers, 
arrangemont of garlands, examination of precious stones and valuable 
materials for clothing; grammar, literature, the origin of writing, 
eloquence, rhetoric; the study of origins, heredity and eugenics; 
astronomy, costing horosoopos of hoys and girls, interpretation of dreams 
and of the flight of birds; computation, interest; the arts of love and 
laughter, conjuring tricks, chess, dice etc. This list agrees in the main 
with what we find in tho LalitavistSm and compares well with what wo 
find described in the Jaina texts as the the curricula of studies of 
Mahabira. 

In the Milindtt-Pafiha wo are told that the business of the princes 
of the earth is to learn all about elephants, horses, chariots, rapiers and the 
documents and the law of property 
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The Matsya PoiSna^^'^^ says that ** the Hng should have hia priace 
instructed by leaieel teachers ia Dharma^tra, KSma^atrai Artha:^tr24 
Dhanurrcda as also in the knowledge of elephanU and chariots. Ho 
should regularly take physical exercises and learn the silpas.'* 

In the BbSgabad Purina*’®* we read that the youthful Krsna and 
Balai^ma studied the Tedas with their An gas, Upanisads, Bhaxtuireda, 
Bharmasaatra, MimarnsI, AnTiksiki, Rljanlti and the sixty-four kal^. 

It is to be presumod that as in the case of the ordinary twice-born, 
student, the princess training of the edeEces and arts was based on a 
knowledge of the grammar of the Sanskrit language. The story contained 
in the KathasaritS3gara*’“* of the king who did not know Sanskrit 
grammar to show that some royal pupils did not always find it 

easy to master all its intricacies. 

With regard to the text-books, those ns»i by the ordinary twice- 
born Students for Vedic study would servo also for the princoa in so far 
as they studied the same subjects but there were two developments 
which arose to meet the needs of the special teaming rec^uired for them. 
We have already referred to the Arthaiistra as a subject to be studied 

by the prince. Klmaudaka in Ms introduction to the KitisSra also 

refers to the Artbassatra of Kautilya as a favourite learning of kings. 
Says he : '‘Prom the seientiac work of that learned man who had reached 
the limits of knowledge, the /atsourite teatniTig of the AiViy-j, brief yet 
intelligible and useful in the acquisition and maintenance of the earth, 
wo are going to extract and teach kijiffs in the manner acceptable to 
ueso learned in the scieuce of FoUty.'* Dapdi in hia Dasakumarchanta*’®* 
says: ** Loarn then the science of Polity. Ifow this has been by the 
levered teacher Visijugupta abridged into six thousand slokas in the 

interest of the ifaurga (kiag) that when learnt and well-observed, 

it can produce the results expected from it.” 

The scope of this subject (Artba^lra) has been thus laid down by 
Kautilya: ” The means of subsistence of mankind is termed Artba, 
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The oartli which con tarns mankind is also termed Artha, The science 
which treats of the moatis of acquiring and mamtaiumg the earth is 
Arthassstra.”^^®® From this it follows clearly that Artha^atra really 
treated of Artha in the sense of earth, and not in its primary sense of 
wealth which was tUs subject that properly pertained to the field of 
Vsrttii. Kautilya's ArthaiSstra mentions the same fact in another 
place, for, it actually commences with tlic statement that it was 
composed by the author as a ' compendium of almost all the Arthextras 
written by prior teachers for the ac^uisilioji oad maintetiAnce of the 
From this it follows tliat ArtUasAstra was really a Tory 
oomprehenaiTc science as its data were drawn from a wide variety of 
of sources, for, any subject that had more or less intimate bearing upon 
the moans of acquiring and maintaining the earth could not but naturally 
fall within its scope. Thus, Dandanlti was the most important branch, 
in fact the fundamental basis, of Arthasastra, for, Dandaniti "upon 
which the progress of the world depends was of the utmost 

importance to princes in their efforts to acquire and maintain 
the eartln Tort tit also supplied no mean quota to the science, for, it 
was through Ysrtta and VSrtta alone that two of the seven limbs 
of tho state, viji., Ko^ and Bant^ could bo acquired. The ^iikraniti 
recognises this double aspect of Arthasastra when it defines it as the 
science which describes the actions and administration of kings, as well as 
tho means of livelihood in a proper manner.^In fact, this double 
aspect of the Arthiulastra has often given rise to a confusion of ideas 
and has led to its being designated sometimos as Polity and sometimes 
as Economics by writers at different times. Later on Arthnsnstra was 
devested of its economic topics and became simply the political scionco. 
In later Sanskrit literati;ro this use is made of the word ArtbasiSstra and 
the terms Nitilastra, Artba^stra, Dajjdamti and Eajamti ore used 
mdiscriminately to represent the science of Polity. 

Varttltwas another subject of royal study. The word is dorivod 
from the root ‘ vrt ’ by the addition of tho siiffls ' nThus Vrirttt 

Artha'SlUtm, Bk, V, Gb. T. TTiii, Bk. I. Cb. L 
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etymologically represents vrtti or means of liTelihood. Along with 
tbo use of the term. Vsrtt® as a collective name for ■oceupo.tionBj it 
was also used as the designation of a division of learning, pertaining 
to knowledge relatiog to those occupations. According to KautUya gain 
and loss of weal til arc to he known from TarttS. In Sukrauiti^^^** 
WQ are told that profit and loss of wealth are based on "V^ttS, KHmandaka 
in his Nitisara^merely repeats the words of bis political guru about 
the nature of T^rttil. TarttS was thus the branch of learning that had 
wealth for its subject of study. It at first included three subjects ► 
agriculture, cattle-hrec<ling and trado.^^^* Kilmandaka writes to the 
same eficct. ^ f ^ ^ Vaya Purana ^ i * * also says: 

“ KT?ibSmjy 3 tadbaitu titlyaip pasupalanam 
VidyUhyotS mah3vaga Tarttir TrttiayasSyab'' 

In course of time VurttS come to inclndo usury as well. As BblTgabad 
Purnna^^^* says: 

** Krsibanijyagorak^ kusidarp tnrymuohyato 
Viirtt3 chaturvidya tatra bayara gobrttayonism." 

gukraniti”'® also says that in VSrtta are treated interest, agriculture, 
trade and preservation of cows. In the Devipuraija^’i^ we find that 
even Karmanta, i, e., manufacture has been added to VSrtta while 
in the Mahabharata^’'® the various aits and crafts (bihidh^ni lilpUni) 
were included In it. 

KautUya describes the merits of Tarttfl os a subject of royal study 
in no nnccTtain words. Says ho: It is most useful in that it brings 
in grains, cattle, gold, forest produce and free labour. It is by moans 
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of the trfflVBTiry Rnd tbo anny obtained solely through TSrtta that the 
king can hold under hia control both his and his enemy’s party."’'’ 

The study of Itihaaa by the prince included the study of PiirSnai, 
Itibrita^ AkbySyLkiTi UdShara:^, DharmasSstra and Arthasastra,’^’** 
It is when wo look at this comprohonfliTo sense of Itihltsa that we can 
understand why products of imagination ha7o hcen incorporated in 
hiatory,’^* *’ The Pur^Mis resemble more than any other of these six 
branches, history (in tlie modem sense of the word), Tlie five subjects 
that form the subjoct^matter of these Fui^inas may he regarded as their 
five ohaiactcriatics. They are sarga, pratisarga, vamsa, varp&nucharita 
and manvantaca. Under vamsa and varnianucharita were 
recorded the names of kings, the periods for which they reigned 
and noteworthy events connected with the distinguished reigns. The 
nature of Udaharsna will lie clear from two passages in the Arthaaistra 
of Kantilya^’^* and Tstsyftyana’s KSmosHtra.*> It seems that 
Udlharana embodies facta and not mere imagination. As regards the 
nature of Itibrtta, probably it dealt at length with events.*’** The mention 
of Itibrtta of kings and r^is as well ss the sacred PurSi^ Saiphita 
embodying Eharma and Artba in the same verse supports the same 
view. AkhyayikS included moral fables and stories such as were 
collected (afterwards) in the Panchatantm and the Hitopadesa. 

The Dharmainstras as a general rule contain gronpa of laws, 
religitms and civil and about atonement (^chira, byabahSra and 
prayaschitta). 

Anviksiki—was another subject of royal study. According to 
Kautilya*”* it comprised the philosophy of Sitqikhya, Toga and 
Lokayata. In Sakranitlslra*’** we are told that the sdonoe of discussion 
and Vedanta are founded on Auvikstki. According to Kantilya “the 
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acicncc of Anvikslki is most beneficial to the woiM, keeps the mind 
steady and firm in weal and woe alike and bestows excellence of 
foresight, speech and action. Light to all kinds of knowledge, easy 
to accomplish all kinds of acts and receptacle of all kinds of 
'virtnes, is the science of Ao-Tiksiki eTer held to be **.*’®^ 

In course of time the four sciences of Trayi, Dandanha, VsrttJt 
and AnTlksikl came to be known as Knlavidyaa of princes. From 
Ragh’UTaiplam*'^** we find that a king wed his sons first to the 
KulaYidjlts (which the commentator explains as Trayi, Bandaniti, TarttS, 
and Anrik^l) and then to princesses. 

But the preceptors, finding perhaps that their royal pupils did not 
always take kindly to the effort studying the political wisdom of the 
Artha^tra, devised the plan of using fables and stories as vehicles 
for teaching this science. The PaiSchatantra existctl in the first half 
of the sixth century A. D, but the Tantr 3 khj 5 yika which is considered 
to be its most original and earliest form was composed many ceutT;mes 
earlier.^’*® It is introduced with the story of a certain king who had 
three particularly idle and stupid sons. He wished to find a teacher 
for them and at last met with a certain hrshmana, who promised to 
give the young princes euch instruction in six mouths that they would 
surpass aU others in the knowl^gc of right conduct. Por the 
accomplishment of bis object he composed the Panchatantra. The 
HitopadcM is a similar collection of fables much later than the 
Pafiiiatantra on which it is hosed. There are also other coUeotiona 
of fables like them, os for instance, the KothnsaritaSgara. The 
Mahftbhllrata contains a great deal of didactic material embedded in the 
story and this may also have been used in the instruction of princes. 
For stories of heroes they had the epic poems like the Ramjryana and 
and the MahShharata and at a later date the bardic chronicles (like 
Cband-Rfiisa) of ESfjastUrfn written in the vernaculars. 
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The education of the prince was in course of time made more 
indiridualistic than over as is erident not only from Iniiian Hteratnra 
but also from inscriptions and coins. The MilindS-Paiiia^ * thus 
describes the attainments of Milinda (Menander the Great):—“ Many 
were the arts and sciences he knew—holy tradition and s ocular law j 
the SS.tnkhya, Yoga, Nyitya and Vaise^ika systems o£ philosophy; 
arithmetic: mnaic; medicine; the four Todns; the PurJinas and the 
ItlhSsas • astronomy, magic, causation and spelU ; the art of war; poetiy; 
conveynncing—in a word, the whole nhicteou. As a disputant, be was 
bard to equal, harder still to overcome; the acknowledged superior of 
all the founders of the various schools of thought- And as in wisdom 
80 in strength of body, swiftness, and valour, there was found none equal 
to Milinda in all India.” Prom the Mrchhakatika we learn that ^Qilraka 
was a scholar in Bgveda, SSmaveda, Mathematics, the arts regarding 
courtesans and the science of elophants. 

Samudragupta was noted not more for hie conquests than for his 
proficiency in the humanities of the times. The -AUahabatl Pillar 
Inscription describes how he was well-versed in the siTstras, ” ® ^ But his 
learning was not confined to the sacred lore alone. He was iho prince 
of poets (kaviraja) whoso various poetical compositions were fit to be 
the means of subsistence of learned people^’®* and gave him an 
empire of fame for his enjoyment-^^®* Altogether hi* sharp and 
polished intellect put to shame Kasyapa, the preceptor of Indra.^’®* 
Besides poetry he also cultivated tho sister arts of music. He " put 
to shame N^ada by his choral skill and mosical aocomplishment.''^^®® 
The Lyrist type of his coins represent Samudragupta as playing on the 
lyre or lute (vin3). He was no less proficient io the sterner arts of 
warrior. He depicts himself as an archer on some of hia coins which 
represent him as holding a bow in his left hand and an arrow in his 
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right with the head of the arrow resting on the grouncL On other 
coins he stands out as the invincible hunter and takes the title TvSghra-* 
parakrania, of which the meaning ia Tisible on the obverse, representing 
the king as trampling on a live tiger, which falls back as he shoots it. 
Wearing only waist cloth, tarhan and some jeweUery he stands as the 
very picture of energy. 

As to ITarsa Slladitya, Biuja distinctly says that Harsa was a poet. 
In poetical contests ho poured out a neoter of his own which he had 
not received from any foreign source ** his poetical skill 

finds words fail;"'’*’ "his knowledge cannot find range enough in 
doctrmes to bo learned;"^’*® ‘'all the fino arts are too narrow a field 
for his genius."’’®® This might be the exaggerated estimate of a 
courtier composing the panegyric of his patron but we have some 
ovidencQ in its support from an external source, I-Tsing”*® says 

that Har^ " versified the story of the Bodhisattva dimutahahana 
fcloud-bonie) who surrendered himself in place of a Naga. Historians 
of Sanskrit Literature credit Harsa with the authorship of two 
dramas, Uio RatnSbali and PriyadarsikS together with a 

grammatical work. That literary criticism in Ancient India at least, 

thought highly of Harsa la evident from the fact that Jayadeva, the 
author of Gltagovindam names him along with Bhiisa and KnlidUsa 
as one of his illustrious predecessors,”®’^ Har^ is also stated to have 
taken part in dramatio performances.”*® Moreover, Uor^ was a 
skilful calligraph!at if it is his autograph which is soen in the Bauskhera 
Plate Inscription, the last line of which consists of the sign-manual 
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of the Idiig writteu in elaborately ornamented charactcra. That 
Hatsa was also taught archery is evident from Bmta. who describee 
Har^ as “more delighting in the bow than Drona* more unerring 
with the arrow than AswatthSma.**'^** 

BSnaalso describes the stout foreann of KurnSragupta, a Malave 
prince as -marked by the bow-string^s scar'*”** showing that the 
princes of the time practised archery.^’** According to BSna "with 
an intellect unwearied in political science and a deep study of the 
law-books he (king of Ujjam) made in light and glory a 

third with the Sun and the hloon.”^ ^ 

That the princes also used to take physical exercise in the hall of 
cierclse attached to the palace ia evident from Bana^s Kadambari 
where we are told that the king entered the private apartments and 
** there laying aside his adornments, like the Bun divested of his rays 
or the sky bare of moon and the stars, he entered the kaU of exerciafft 
where all was duly prepared. Having taken pleasant exercise therdn 
with the princes of his own age, he then entered the bathing place"*’*’ 

An idea of the obaracter of and care for the education of the princes 
of the ago will bo evident from the following account given by BSna about 
the education of prince Chandr^plda, son of king Tarapida of Ujjam t— 
" As ChandrlTpidn underwent in due course all tho circle of ceiemomes, 
beginning with the tying of his top-knot, his childhood passed 
away j and to prevent distraction, TSrSpida had built for him a palace 
of learning outside tho city, stretching half a league along the SipiS 
river, surrounded by a wall of whito bricks like tho circle of peaks of 
a snow-mountain, girt with a groat moat running along the walls, 
guarded by very strong gates, having one door kept open for ingress, 
with stables for horses and palanquins close by, and a gymnasium 
constructed beneath—a fit palace for the immortals. He took infinite 
pains in gathering there teachers of every science, and having placed 
the boy there, like a young lion in a cage, forbidding all egresa, 
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surrounding him with & snlt^ composed matnlf of the sons of his 
teachers, remoTing ereiy olluromout to the sports of hoyhood and 
keeping his mind free from distraction, on an auspicious day he entrusted 
him, together with TaisampSyana, to masters, that they might acquire 
all knowledgo. Every day when he rose, the king with Yil^ahati and 
a smalt retinue, went to watch Mm, and Chandr^!<^ undisturbed in 
mind kept to his work by the king, quickly grasped all the sciences 
taught him hy his teachers, whose efforts were quickened by his great 
powers, as they brought to light his natural abilities; the whole range 
of arts assembled in his mind as in a pure jewelled mirror. He gained 
the highest skill in word, sentence, proof, law and royal policy ; in 
all kinds of weapons such as the bow, quoit, shield, scimitar, dart, mace, 
battle-axe and club; in driving and elephant-riding j in musical 
instruments, such as the lute, fife, drum, cym1>al and pipe; tn the laws 
of dancing laid down by Bharata and others and the science of music 
such as that of N&rada; in the management of elephants, the knowledge 
of a horse's age and the marks of men; in painting, leaf-cutting, the 
use of books and writing; in all the arts of gambling, knowledge of 
the cries of birds, and astronomy; in testing of jewels, carpentry, the 
working of ivory, in architecture, physios, mechanics, antidotes, mining, 
crossing of rivers, leaping and jumping and sleight of hand; in stories, 
dramas, romances, poems; in the Mahahhlrata, the Pur39as, the 
ItibSsas and the ESmlyai^; in all kinds of writing, all foreign 
languages, all technicalities, all mechanical arts, in metre and in every 
other art. And while he ceaselessly studied, even in his childhood 
an inborn vigour like that of Bhima shone forth in him and stirred 
the world in wonder. Per, when he was hut in play the young elephants, 
who had attacked Mm as if he were a lions' whelp, had their limbs 
bowed down by his grasp on thdr cars and oonM not move; 
with one stroke of his scimitar he cut down palm-trees as if 
they were lotus-stalks; his shafts, like those of Farasuritma 
when he blazed to consume the forest of earth’s royal steins, cleft 
only the loftiest peaks; he exercised himself with an iron club 
which ten men were noodod to “The king learning that 
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ChAndrSpida had grown to youth, and had completed hi a Imowledgo of 
all the arts, studied all the sciences and won great praise from his 
teachers, summoned BaJnhakaj a mighty warrior and with a large 
escort of cavalry and army sent him on a very auspicious day to fetch 

the prince. And Ballhata, going to the palace of learning.. 

approached Chandr3pida and respectfully gare the king’s message: 

* Prince, tlie king bids me say r " Our desires ore fuldlled ; the s3stras 
have hoen learnt; thou hast gained the highest skill in all the martial 
sciences. All thy teachers give thee permission to leave the house of 
learning. Let the people see that thou hast received thy training, like 
B. yovmg royal elephant come out from the enclosuroj having in thy 
mind the whole orb of the arts like the full moon, newly risen. Let 
the eyes of the world, long eager to behold thee, fulfil their true function j 
for, all the zenanas are yearning for thy sight. This is now the tenth 
year of thine abode in the school and thou didst eater it having reached 
expencuce of thy sixth year. This year, then, so reckoned, is the 
sixteenth of thy life, Now, therefore, when thou hast come forth and 
shown thyself to all thy mothers longing to ace thee and hast saluted those 
who deserve thy honour, do thou lay aside thy early discipline, and 
experience at iby will the pleasures of the court and the delights of 
fresh youth. Pay thy respects to the Chiefs; honour the brlhmsiiaa; 
protect thy peoplo j gladden thy kinsfolk.” * 

Eel vine on inscriptions Prof. LnbTeuil describes Mahendrabarman, 
Pallava of Knfichi (616 A. D.) as one who glorified poetry and music. 
It appears that he was the composer of some swaras. A buriestpie 
(prahasana) has been found at Travancoro written by Mabendraharman. 
Prof. Buhrouil has found confirmation of this fact from an inscription 
on a cave at hlamandtlr and which he reads as Mattaviltlsldipadam 
prahasanam, MattaviHsa being a title Mahendrabarman I. According 
to Hiuen Tsang Amiubarman a recent king (of Nepal) had written a 
treatise on Etymology. This report of Hiuen Tsang about Am^ubarmaii’a 
learning receives corroboration from an Inscription^^*® (dated S. 39 i. e., 
035 A. B.) where the foUowing epithet is applied to him: *' niSi nisi 
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chfinek.') s:[strJ(rth » lifmar^basirditsrBadclar sanatfiyiv dh armildh i klirasth ite- 

kHraT^niebltatsa bauianatisajam manyainSiiah.*’ Farame^aTabarmBE 
FallaTA, king of Killichi (674 A. B,) U described in the Kiirnm Pallava 
grant^’® ^ as fond of poetry. King Jayapida of Kashmere (751-782 A. D,) 
was well-Torsed in the sSstra on dancing and acting composed by 
Bbarata muni.^ ’ “ * " HeceiviDg instruction from a master of grammatical 

science, called Ksira, the learned JajSpida gained distinction with the 
wise. He was proud of being able to compete with the loamed. So 
much greater was his fame from the title of scholar than from that of 
king that notwithstanding his Tarions faults it has not faded like other 
(things) subject to time*”'’®* JaydcTa of Kepal (759 A. D.) is mentioned 
to bare composed certain versos contain el in th e Inscriptiou dated 
8. 163, The Eastern Chalukya king Viuayjfditya III (766-809 Saka) 
was specially proficient in Kathematics and hence was called Giu>aka, 
idea of the training imparted to King Sankarabarman of Kashmere 
(683-002 A. B-) hy L's royal father can be obtaine<l from the following 
words of Safikaraharman himself, preserved in Kalhana’s R^jatoraflgini: 
** I was taken about by my father, on foot and without shoes, dressed 
in heavy armour when it was hot and in transparent thin cloth when 
it was cold, Wlien those who went before the king saw me as I was 
running by the side of the horses during the chase and elsewhere, tom 
hy the thorns and with tears in my eyes, they made representation to 
him. He replied to them: ‘Siuco I haTO attained the throne from 
common rank, I know the hardships (experienced) by attendants at 
different timo during their scrrices. After undergoing such misery, this 
(sou) wUl be sure to know the troubles of others when he comes to the 
throne. Otherwise, he may remain ignorant (of them), being bom on the 
throne.”'’** Mahendrapilla (890-998 A. B.) and Mahipjrla {910-040 A. D.) 
of Kanauj also bad as their teacher the famous poet and dramatist 
Esjas'eklmra who in his works always describes himself os such. 
Kshemagupta (940-956 A. B,) of Kashmere is described by Kalha^jui as 
trained by his teacher in the art of drawing darts.''®* Abhimanyu of 
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Kashmere {059-072 A. D,) wai a learned kin^, well-Tersod in the 
Bboja Paramara of Dhara (o, 1010-1053 A. D.) iraa ft 
great author himaelf and a tnaator of many subjeota. He studied 
Astronomy, Alotjikara {poetics], Arcbitecture, Yoga and Qramitiar 
and on each of these subjects, he has left works wbicb are still 
treated as authoritatire. His 8araBWfttikaQt3Tara^ on. poetics, 
BSjamartnnda on Toga and RajamrgSnkakarana on astronomy aro 
well-knovm and speak of his high proficiency in these sciences, 
Bhoja is mentioned by scTcrnl well-known writers as an author on 
Hindu Law as well, tbougb no work of bis on that subject is 
extant.' He is so mentioned by StHacHtba in the PrayascbittftTireka, 
by Raghunandana and even by Yijfilneswam In his famons MitaksatS. 
Eajendra Ohola of Tanjore (1014-44 A. D.) was not only a great military 
commander but also a learned man as the title pandit is found prefixed 
to his name in many inscriptions, £ing Eraga of the Battas of Saundatti 
is described in one of his inscrlptious (dated 1040 A. B.} as a Yidyadham in 
singing.^’Abhimanyu of the KachhagbSta dynasty of Dubkhnnd 
was famous for his skill in horsemanship and arcliery which was extolled 
even by Bhoja, king of Kalasa (1063-1080 A, B.) of Kashmero 

is described by Kalbana os haTing lonrnt diplomacy and brarery from 
Jimluifija.^^®* Anantabannsn Chodaganga (1076-1142 A, B.) of tbo Eastern 
Gangs dynasty of Trikalinga and Orissa is described as learned in the 
Vedas and the dastras and eTen in architecture and fine arts as if 
Saraswatl herself was bis nurse.^^®® Laksbameu^deTa ParamSra of Bbar 

ma., VI 290. T. A„ XIX pv 101. 
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(1081-1104 A, D.) was also a great Haifa of Kaslimera (1089- 

1101 A. D.) was the embodiment of all sciences.^*'Knowing 
all languages^ a great poet in all tongues and a depositorf of all 
learning, be became famous oTen in other countries. He was an 
expert singer as well/'^’®* Bilbana in bis VikramSnkacharita^^** 
praises Harsa of Kashmere for his personal braTcry in battle, 
for his skill as a poet hy which be surpassed even Sri 
Harsa of Kanuaj, He also refers to his power of composing 
sweet songs in aU languages (sarvaVeCfS-kaTitwa). Surely" says 
Kalhat^, ** not even Brbaspati is able to name clearly all the sciences 
in which he was versed. Even to this day, if one of the songs which 
he composed for the voice is heard, tears roll on the eye-lashes even of 
his enemies."'’®® He was eminent by bis knowledge of all sciences.'’®® 
From Kanaka, KaUiann*s own nude, Harsa took lessons in song and for his 
services as tutor in music ho gave a lac of gold dinnSrs,”®’ Harsa 
himself used to teach the dancing girls of his palace how to act.”®® 
He was also skilled in athletio eseroisos,'’®® Haravarmadeva 
Param&ra of Efaara (c, 1104-1133 A. D.) was like hie father TJdny^ditya 
a poet and was the author of the fragment of an unpubllshod prasasti 
found in the bfahJlk^da temple in ITjjnin.'’'’® In the BhojasSlS at 
Dhara and in TJmJ and Mnliakala temple in Ujjain inscriptions have 
been found in serpentine form giving the Sanskrit noun and verb 
terminations of Rlnini, accompanied by verses containing the names of 
TJdayikiitya and Naravarman and malving punning allusions to tbeii valour 
and learning.'”' Govindachandta (1114-11G5 A. D.) of the Gabadavala 
dynasty of Kanauj is described in most G'^hadav^la records as “ Viridha- 
viohara-vidyS-vSohaspati," a very Brhaapati (teacher of gods) in different 
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sciences and philosophies. King BhiisJtcara (1120-22 A. D,) when a boy 
was trained in arms and taught soionces by rfsTavarinan, the ruler of 
Maiwa>7»* Someswara III (1126-37 A, D.) of tlie later Ch!lliikya dynasty 
of Kalyan was the author of Manasollifiia or AbhilasitSrtha-chintSniani 
which is a oompendinm of military art, political science, horse and elephant 
rearing, poetry, dialectics, music, astronomy—in short, all ectences which 
lead to the happiness of men. In Astronomy he goTo the DhruTidikas 
(constants to be added). TijaySditya Kadamha of G-oa (1158 A* D,) was also 
a very learned prince and earned the title of YirmlibuMoa, The praise 
bestowed on him in an inscription is well worth quoting below• 

Trgnn kunti pii&se dhanusi hi^me ch^sifalake bare bitclye gito 

sarasakabitas^l rabl sar e 

Tumragltdysroho smTtisu cha purSnesu punijit parijfiSnadhohhuj 

jagati vabnvidyadhara iti.” 

BallJtlasena (1159-70 A. D.) of Bengal was also a learned man, being the 
author of DSnasugara and he commenced another work which his son 
Xiak^manasoua ftnishod. AparSditya II SilabSra of Tliana (1175-1200 A.D,) 
was also a great scholar, being the author of the well-known 
oommeutary on Yljnabslkyasmrti known as ApoTaka, a work of 
recognised aiithority on Hindu law and recognised as such even in far 
off Kashmere. Arjunabnrmadera Param^Ira of l>har {1210-16 A. D.) is 
described in his court-poet Madana's drama which is inscribed on slabs, 
found at Dhar by Lele, as not only a poet but also an author.* 

It is thus evident that even in the Mediaeval Hindu petfod the 
Indian princes were taught as before, not only the Astras but also the 
^tras. A1 Beruiii*s statement*’^* that " the Brahmins teach the 

Vedas to the kshairiyas......the vaisjas and sQdras are not 

aUowod to bear it, much less to pronounce and recite it*' proves 
not only the later origin of the dictum Ka1itb3dyantayob sthitib 
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but flJfio tho study of the Vodas by the kahatriyaa. And we haTo 
already seen how noted kings like Samndragupta, Harsa Sil5ditya, 
Har^ of Kashmere, Shoja, GoTindachandra and YijnyALitya were as 
leameil in the sacred and profane lore as the Srahmins. But the above 
survey makes it dear that in the later (Mediaeval) Hindu pedodi 
although there were princes well-versed in military science like Muiija 
and Bhoja of Dbar, Haifa of Kashmerei Abhimanyu of Dhnbkhnnd 
and BSjendrachola of Tanjore Indian princes in general, revelled more 
in the study of poetics than in the more necessary study of tbe science 
of war and of the science of the state. The distmctions of heroines 
m love and despair, the essentials of poetry, poetical blemishes and 
embellishments and the figures of speech engagtsd tho intelligence 

of the princes and some of them even wrote elaborate treatises on 

poetics and dramaturgy. This, no doubt, made princely education 
individualistic and libera] In character hut the minute study of poetics 

led to the deterioration of taste and morals and tbe increase of 

voluptuousness can be marked from the Karpilramanjari of ESjasekhara 
to the Ramv^manjari of Nyltyaehandra. The stage attracted the princes 
more than the camp and the way was thus paved for foreign domination 
and rule. 

In tho Bliagalpuc grant^^’® of Ksrayanapnla and in tho Dco-Baraak 
Inscription^^ (of Bengal) we find tho mention of an officer over 
king's sons, designated respectively as KumnrjLm&tya and MahS* 
lcoTn ^r:im &tya, but we do not know whether the education of the 
princes was among their functions. Nevertheless on account of 
their ability to pay most of the princes seem, to hare engaged private 
tutors, Visnia learnt the Vedas and the VetlSugas from his tutor 
Yasistba^’” and had DhrtarSstm, PSndu and Bidur taught by a 
competent tutor.He also appointtid Dron^cbSrya to coach his 
grandsons — tho P^lndavas and the KauraTas.^^^” ^iug Brupad also 
appointed a Brahmin resident^tutor who taught among other subjects 
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Brhaspati-mti to the princes.'King Suddodhana'''*' appointed. 
Sahbamitta as tutor to his son Gautama. Similarly, Baladitya (Samudra- 
gupta P) and MahlpUla had yasubandhn'''** and Eajaselthara 
reapectiTely as their tutors. King Earsa of Kaahmare appointed Kanaka, 
(Kalbana.*s nacle) as bis tutor in music to whom he gave a lac of gold 
dinnHias as tuition-fee (ttajataronginl, TII. 1117-18). King JayTipida 
of Kashmere had Kstra as Ms tutor in grammar tStom—The Ohronidoa 
of Eashmere, Tol. I. p. 165 and 165 foot-note). 

The education of the prince was kept by the Brabmins closely in 
thoir hands. According to Mauu"*® teaching the Tedas shall never 
revert to the kshattiya as against the hr^hma^. The injunction o* 
Manu"®* that the king should learn from the people the theory of thcr 
TariouB trades and professions seems to imply that in the subject of 
VSrttS others besides Brahmins might he called in to give instruction 
to the young prince a and this would seem probable also in the matter of 
military skill, Vis'wTIniitrn thus gave to Enma a training in the use of 
missiles and weapons;" * ® yet brahmn^a control dominated throughout, 
"We are told that Rima's teachers are aged brtihmanas who have seen tho 
true import of Dharma.'’"® Drona a Brahmin taught military arts to 
the Eauravas and the PandaTas."®' Drona also taught military art 
to a king of the Anclhaka famOy and to many princes."®* Bhl^ma was 
taught the Vedas and the Vedangas by Yasiftha, a Brahmin. (Maliabharata, 
Adiparba, lOOth and 103rd adhySyas), The brothers of Draupadl were taught 
BrhBspati-mti hy a brahmin resident-tutor.^'*® King Janaka learnt 
BrahmnvidyH from various brahmafla jchUryas."*® King Brhadratha 
learnt Brahmavidya from the hrilhmaiia ascetic SivMyana."*' King 
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learnt Brahmaeidy* 

Oautama was taaglit by ame teao us a lishatriya breed 

In KautUya-s ArtbsWstra”** »e tcM. ^bat/ 

.bleb is 
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spLrit of chivalry, very much, like that which preTailed. in Earope in the 
Middle Tod mentions that amongst the Bajput tribes, 

youthful candidates wore initiated to military fame in much the same 
way as young men in Europe m the Middle Ages became knights. 
The ceremony of initiation was colled Kharg han^ai or binding of tho 
sword and took place when the young Bajpat was considered fit to 
hear arms. The spirit of chivalry tliiis inculcated must have set before 
these young princes and nobles a high ideal of valour and virtue and 
this is reflected in the Epics and in the bardic chronicles of Bajasthana 
which contain many stories of noble deeds and knightly heroism. 

Indeed, the education of the Indian princes was not inferior to that 
of the European Knights In the Age of Chivalry. No doubt the note 
of persotia) ambition and of adventure for adventurers sake seems much 
less prominent in the Indian ideal than in the European but the gentler 
virtues such as patience and lUial devotion were much more emphasised 
as we see in the story of Bima, Tho idea that the king and the prince 
hod a duty to perform to society in the proteetion of the weak and 
that tVteir position was not one so much of glory and of ease as of 
service to others, is very prominent. Thus Viswamitra in exhorting 
Bama to kill TSroka says : " Do not feel it impious to kill a female. Bor 
the goofl of the four vanjas this is enjoined for the princes. One who 
has taken over the charge of tho protection of the people should perform 
all kinds of deeds, however cruel, sinful and infamous they might be, 
if thereby, he would keep in safety his subjects ", 1 *°* EHma on hearing 
Bite's words dissuading him from undertaking the task of ridding 
Da^dnkSranya of B^ksasas who are killing innocent hermits living 
therein, thus says to her; '*You yourself have just said that the 
kshatriya should take the bow and the arrow so that the word 
‘Srtta* (unprotected) should not remain in tbis earth. Now those 
hermits of Daodaksraijya have apprcached me seeking my protection 

against those Esksasris *’,^*‘*® No doubt many of them failed to live 
up to this noble ideal but in formulating it and holding it before the 
young princes India has much of which to be proud. 

1 *“' MjiUibiid, pp> 63, &!!!. **** Banalljii^a, 2&th »rga, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Editcatioxal instittjtioxs in ancient Ivd ta. 

§ 1. TttE Parisads- 

m 

From the most ancient times there oriated in India Brahminic 
sottlemcnts and in connection with them Paries or assemblies of 
learned brShmanas who gare decisions on all points connected with the 
Brahminic religion and learning. We have already referred (aufe^ 
pp. 55-57) to these Pari^ads as seats of learning and have seen that not 
only were d^eront facnlties representeil hut even a student was a member 
of the Parisad, The settlement of brlhmanns proficient in different 
branches of the ancient learning in various centres must have meant the 
gathering together also of a number of students who received instruction 
from them and thus these Parisads would form the nucleus of something 
corresponding to a University, 

§ 2. Taxila. 

An instance of an early Brahminic intellectual centre was Taksaslll. 
This town fs now reprosented by more than twelve square ’miles 
of mins to the north-west of Rawalpindi and the south-east of 
of Hasan Abfial.* ®®® Tl:e site according to Sir John Marshall, embraces 
three separate cities namely, the Bir Mound to the south which was 
in occupation from the earliest times say 1600 B. 0. until tho close 
of the Maurya domination about 180 B, 0/; secondly, the city known as 
Sir Knp further north, which is believed to have been founded by the 
Greek invaders in the first half of the second century B. 0, and to 
have been occupied by Iho Greeks and their snoceastirs, tho Scythians 
and Partbinns until about 70 A. B.; and thirdly, the city of Sir Sukh, 
still further north, to which there is reason to believe tho capital waa 
transferred from Sir Kap by the Kuahanas. Thus, within four 
centuries, Taxila became subject to five different empires^the 
Macedonian, the Mauryan, the Bactrian, the Parthian and the Kusbana 
T. A, Smith— Earl; Hietoiy of India, third edition, p. 61, 
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aoid from these widely different civiliiatiouH, extending from Greece 
to TTesteru Cliina end from the steppes of Rn&&i& to tlie Bay of Bengal 
it must haye inherited much of the culture and of the aria peculiar 
to each. Wo are told in the Eam^iyana’®"^ that Vyah,^ara (Law) 
was a specialised subject at Taxila. The HlahUbharata also refers to 
Taltsasila as a noted seat of learning. The story is told of one of its 
teachers named Dhaumya who had three disciplea named Upamauyu, 
Aruni and Veda. Aruni hailed from PriBehaU and was an ideal student 
in respect of devotion to his teacher under whose orders, in order to 
stop a leakage in the water-course in his field, Aruni, finding every 
other means unavailing, threw his body into the breach. We learn 
from the Dhammapodatthakatha^**’* that a student went to Taxila 
from Benares for studying the silpas and had 50d class-mates. According 
to the same work^*®” Pasenotli, king of Kosala was educated at Taxila. 
The Mahavagga'*^** has reference to teachers at Taxila, to whom 
students were going for the study of the silpas. T'rom the 
MahSVagga**^^ we also learn that Jtvaka, the renowned physician at 
at the court of Bimhisfirn, was educated in medicine and surgery at 
Taxila. So much reputation hod been gained by Taxila as a centre 
of learning that we are told by Pa^illi’*'* that TaksasllS ae the 
surname of a person denotcii that Ids ancestors had lived at Taxila, 
while the MahubhSrata**^* declares the men of Taxila to bo unrivalled 
in discussions on matters of learning. The .T^taka stories are equally 
fuU of references to the fame of Taxila as a TTniveraity town, ^*^^ The 
great grammarian Paijiai and ChSciakya, the minister of Cliandragupta 
Maurya are said to have had their education in Taxila. Here at the time 
of Alexander's Invaaion the Greeks first came into contact with the 
hrshmoi^a philosophers and were astonished at their asceticism arid 
strange doclriuos. In the days of Aioka the Great, Taxila was “ ono 
of the greatest and most splendid cities of the East and enjoyed special 

»*•» Trtt»r»ka?&, 101, 11. P*li Teit Society'# edition, L 260, 
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reputation as tlie headquarters of Hindu learning^. Tbe bouh of peoples 
of all the upper classes, chiefs, brShma^as and merchants flocked to 
Taxila as to a TFniversity town, in order to study the circle of Indian 
arts and sciences, especially Medicine.” At the time of Hinen Tsang's 
visit ” the br^hmanas of this town are welhgTounded in their literary 
irork and are of high renown for their talents, well-informed as to 
things (men. and things) and of a vigorous understanding (memory).” 

Tbe fame of Taxila as a seat of learning was mainly due to that 
of its teachers. Of one such teacher we read: * youths of the warrior and 
the hrfihmaqa caste came from all India to be taught the arts hy him.'*'®^® 
They are always spoken of as being ‘ world-renowuedi' heiug authoritieB, 
speeialista and experts in the sulijects they taught. And it was the 
presence of scholars of such acknowledged excellence and wide-spread 
reputation that caused a steady movement of qnalifled students drawn 
from all classes and ranks of society towards Taxila from far off 
Benares,' ® ^ ® ita]agrba,^“ ^ ^ Mithila, ^ ^ * Lhlhya country,' * ^ ® 
Ujjain/"®*’ KoSala,^*®^ aud the Sivi and Korn Kingdoms in the * North 
Country’,'®** thus enabling it to exercise a kind of inteUectuol suze- 
reignty over the wide world of letters in India. 

The students are always spoken of as going to Taxila to ' complete * 
their education and not to begin They are invariably sent 

at the age of sixteen'®** or when they 'come of age.’ This shows that 
Taxila was the seat not of elementary, but of secondary and higher 
education. The age limit for admission there was curiously enough 
tbe same as is prescribed by modern Universities. Moreover, only 

JiUlta m, US 
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tho students of a matuier age could be sent so far away from their 
homes for the furthereDce of thou: studies. 

The students of Taxila were quite a heterogenous lot, drawn from 
aO rants and classes of society and representing diverBc social couditioas. 
Cha^dalas. however, were not admitted as etudeuts, for, wc are 
mtheOltUsambhati = “ that two Chandala boya who disguieed 

as brahmauas came to Taxila to study kw hut betrayed thomselyes by 
their coarse language and manners when one of them humt his month 
at a dinner were at once expelled. 

While all castes except the Chn^dnlas wore admitted to instruction 
it Boems that the castes so admitted did not always conftnc themselves 
to their traditional sabjeets of study. We read of a Brahmin hoy of 
Taxila who learnt divination under his teacher. Another Brahmin 
boy Btudierl magic charms. Another is spoken of as having gone m 
for the liberal arts and ultimately specialised in archery. It is apm 
a Brahmin boy that studies ‘ the charm which commands all things 
ofsense.* There is a reference to a Brahmin hoy choosing ‘science 
for his study and to another mastering the three Vetlas and the eighteen 

aocomplUliments-^** ^ r » t 

No doubt the poorer students who could not pay their tuition fees had 

to underc^o a course of menial service for the school (see ante, pp. 119-20) 
but the riognitioa of the dignity of all honest labour aecared to them a 
status Of eqiiBlitv with its aristocratic section. What further levelled 
down all distinctions within the school was the msistenee upon certain 
standards of simplicity and discipline in life to which all lU members 
had to submit. The Prince Brahmadatta of Benares^is sent on 
to Tasik for liis studies with the modest equipment given him by lira 
royal father of « a pair of onesolod sandals, a sunshade of leaves, and a 
thousand pieces of moneys-as bis teacher’s fees, of which not a single 
Pice he could retain for his private use. Tims the prince enters his 
school as a poor man, divested of all riches. The same fact is point^ 
out by the story of Princ e Jimha of Benares,^who accidentally 
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breaking tke alms-bowl of a Brabmin by colliding with him in nocturnal 
darknesfl, was asked, to pay him the pries of a meal as compensatioiL. 
The prince then said to the Brahmin; " I cannot now give you the 
price of a meal, Brahmm ; but I am Prlnco J unlia, son of the king of 
KSsi, and. when I go to my kingdom, you may come to me and ask 
for the money,” Thus while at school a king’s son was as poor as the 
son of a peasant. 

Of the subjects taught the three Vedas and the eighteen vijjjis 
{vidvas) are freijuently mentioned. In the Blnmsena Jittaka**®® there 
is a description of how the Bodhisattva learnt the three Vedaa and the 
eighteen VijjSs. In the Koaiya we are told that Bodhisattva 

being born in a Brahmin family studied the three Vedas and the 
eighteen vijjas at Taxila, In the Dbummedha JStaka^*®’' it is stated 
that at the age of sixteen Bodhisattva went to Tiixila end mastered the 
eighteen vijjaa. In the Asadisa Jatnka'»®» we find that the Bodhisattva 
mastered the three Vedas and the eighteen vijjls. In many other 
Jntakaa,^®** wo find that Bodhisattva studied the three Vetlas and the 
eighteen vijjiis. The invariable mention of the three Vedas shows 
that tlie study of Atharvaveda was not included in the curriculum of 
studies. The Y&Xas were of course to be letirnt by heart. We are told 
of a teacher of Taxila from whoso lips 500 brlbrnana pupils learnt 

the Vedas.'®®* 

Of the conventional eighteen vijjUs archery was one. In the 
Bhimsena Jntaka'®®* wo learn that Bodhisattva learnt archery at Taxilo. 
In Urn Asadisa J»taka'“®* we ore told that Bodhisattva learnt archery 
at Taxila and got himself appointed as the archer of a king at whose 
orders ho brought down a mango from the top of a tree with his bow 
and arrow. Brom the Sarabhanga JStaka*®®' wo learn that 
Bodhisattva learnt archery at Taxila and gave exhibition of many feats 

JStata l. 95S. 
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before the kmg of the country of his birth. He pierced a plank 
eight fingers thick, an iron sheet one finger thick, a cart full of earth 
and sand, etc. He was further requested to show more feats, rk., 
iaralatthi (stick of arrows), s'ararajjnm (a rope of arrows) aaraveni 
(a row of arrows) sarapls^da (a palace of arrows), Wamandapa (a paTilion 
of arrows), ^rasopltna (a ladder of arrows), sarapokharani (a tank of 
arrows), ^rapndumam (a lotus of arrows) and sararassain (a fiight of 
arrows). The PaiicbaTyuha JiStaka*^^ ®* also refers to the military training 
of Bodhisattra, a son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. Indeed Taxila 
was famous for its military schools. One such school^could 
boast of counting aU the then princes throughout India numbering 103 
as its students. In this conniHstion we may refer to the story of the 
br&hmana boy of Benares Jyottp^ by name who was sent to Taxila 
at the king^3 expense for educ.'iUou in archery. When he had finished 
his training and was returning home, the teacher presented him with 
his own sword, a bow and arrow, a coat of m.iii and a diamond and 
asked him to take his place as the head of 500 pvipila to be trained np 
by him in the military arts as ho was himself old and wanted to 
retire,*®*” 

Another branch of learning taught at Taxila was snako-cbanning. 
In the Oompeyya Jittaka*®** it is stated that a young Brahmin learnt 
Alambanamautam (mantra for charming snakes) at Taxila. 

Beligioiis ceremonials seem to bare been taught at Taxila. In the 
SuBinm Jltaka^**® we are told that BndUisattva was once born as the 
son of a battbimangalakSrako. When the king wished to perform 
hatthimangala ceremony, his ministers requestod him to choose a priest 
from among the cldiwly Brahmins. Upon this Bodhlsattva'a mother 
became sorry and young Bodblsattva coming to know the cause of his 
mother's sorrow enquired as to where he would bo able to leam 
Hattisnttam, Being told about Taxila he went there, learnt Hattisuttam 
and took port in the royal ceremony. 
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teacher imparted iDstructioE to It was probably conTenieiit 

for the day-scholars t-o attcad ni^ht classes s We read of Prince 
Junha who "one nighti after lie had been listonlug carefully to his 
toaclxer's iostructlons, left the house of his teacher in the dark and 
set out for horae,"^®*^ Another student of Benares who went to Taxlla 
for a particular mstfuction implored his teacher thus; " Giya me your 

time for this night onlyi I will learn the whole after one lesson.**^®*® 
As regards the students who paid their teachers fees, they were given 
' schooling on every light and lucky day 

We have already referred to the theoretical and practical coursos in 
Medicine at Taxik. Similarly, a ixracfcical turn was given to all instruction 
as a pedagogic principle. Thus we read of a brahmana studeut of a 
market-town in the North country who specialised in the science of archery 
at Taxila and after finishing his education went as far as the Andhra 
country in prosecution of the practical application of his A 

prince of Ko&la is also mentioned who after studying the three Vedas 
and eighteen lilxeral arts at Tnxila left the place to study the practical uses 
of these sciences learned, ^® s instance in which a 

student, on the completion of his education in the arts at Taxi la and 
returning home to Benares had to exhibit hefore his parents a practical 
demonstration of the technical knowledge he had acipiirod. Thus the 
Fnivorsity reacted on the villages and preserved the artistic capacities and 
traditions of the people. 

Many other educational institutions are frequently referrel to in the 
Jatnkas e, g., in I. 234 (Losaka Jstaka); I, 317; I. 402; I. 417 ; 
I4G3 ;I. 510; IL 48; HI. 123; III. 537 (Tittira jHtaka); IV. 391 [ 
V, 128, V, 43'7. Prom the J^takos wo learn that some these institutions 
were maintained partly hy the honorariums paid by the eons of the 
wealthy members of the society*®and portly by the scholarships 
awordod to students hy the states to which they belonged.*® Sometimes 
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the students had a common mese^*** but when they were too poor a 
charitable commimity came forward to proTide for them a free 
education,^ * ** It is worthy of note that not only religion a treatises Liles 
the three Vedaa^®®*^ but also the Tarious seeular arts and aciencea wore 
CultiTated in these centres of education. Instead of the three VeJaSj 
we sometimes find mention of sacred texts,'holy hooka'*®* or the 
law.*-*®^ Some of these terms may indicate the sacred literature of the 
Buddhists. Wo find even the direct mention of a Vinaya scholar and a 
SQtra scholar,'*** 

Side by aide with institutions of a heterogenons compositionj we al^o 
find references to colleges of particular communities only. Teachers with 
500 pupils all Brahmins are frequently mentioned. Sometimes teachers 
would have ouly brahmana and kshatriya pupils. We also read of a 
teacher at Taxlla whose scliool had on its rolls only princes as pupils — 
“ all princes who were at that time in India to the number of 101", 
besides two other princes newly admitted from the kingdoms of Knm and 
Benares, ^ ** * 


§ 3. Tire HEamiTAGES. 

Other eentros of learning were the hermitages of one or moro 
renowned sages hying in the forests. 

Tbo hermitage of Talmiki was at Ohitrakuta hUl,'*®* It waa 
situateil on the bank of the river Tamasa.According to 
Bbababbflti'*®* it was situated on the Ganges. According to 
Somadeva'**® it was situated not fat from a spot called FafrehabaU. 
Here RSma and his party were entertained.When Satnighna 
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came to st&j here for one night while on his expedition agRinst Lavaaa, 
Villmiki related to him bow this hermitage was connectud with King 
Sandasa of the family of Eaghu.^®’^ Many students resided in this 
hermitage of whom Varadwaja who was proficient in wietric knowledge 
was one.^®’“ In this hermitage Kosa and Lava were taught the 
TedflSf the art of mnsicj sthSna and nmrchhanS'tattTa and the 
ESmSyapa.^®^* The Kaghuramsam of K^idichEsa also refers to this 
hermitage of VSlmlki'*’* whose pupils brought SIta before king 
In this hermitage Valmiki taught the twin sons of ESma the 
Tedas and the VeiUmgas^®^® as also the art of singing,In Act lY, 
Scene I of Bhabahhfiti’s Uttara-Biltna-ChaTita,^®^* one of the pupils 
admires the beauty of the hermitage which is now putting on its best 
appearance to welcome some venerable guests. The other is delighted 
at the thought that the guests bring with them also a holiday for the 
school. In the course of their conversation it transpires that the 
guests are no other than Arundhati, Vasistha and the Queen-mother, 
who on the oonclasion of EsySringa'a twelve year sacrifice liave 
repaired to Vslmiki's hermitage. Among the day's guests there is 
also Janaka, Sitn's father, come on a friendly visit to Valmiki. In Act II* 
Soano I we are told that Atreyi was a fellow-student of Kn^a and Lava 
in this hermitage. She teUs us that *' as soon as Kusa and Lava had 
gone through the chaula ceremony Yillmiki assiduously grounded them 
with the exception of the three Vedas—in the three other branches of 
knowledge. And then when the boys had reached the eleventh y^r 
from their conception, they were invested with the sacred thread and 
instructed in the knowledge of the three Yodas also*'.^®^® 

The hermitage of Anangadeva was at the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Saraju. The virtuous munis living there wore the students 
of Anangadeva. It was visited hy YiswUnutra, accompanied by Eama 
and Lak^mana. 


iiTi Ibid., sargtt, Ibid,, 2Dd aigo. 
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The hermitage of Vasistha was also visited by Yiswimitra who 
accepting the hospitality onquiretl about the welfaro of AgniUotra students, 
their penance, and the troeBi^®** It was also visited by K^ing 
Da^ratha.^®^ The pristine gmideiir of this hermitage is evident 
from its graphic description preserved in the Balaknpda, 51st Sarga. 
The Mahahharatai»“® also refers to this hermitage. 

The hermikge of Varadwaja was near the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jumna.The way to Ayodbya from this heirmitage was 
only three yojanas Chitrakuta hiD was only twenty mUea 

off from this place.Etiina and bis party stayed here on their way 
to Cbitrakata.i*** On their way to AyodhyS aft^: -pdergoing their 
period of banishiiJiiit ’'ll5i£ia and his party stayed hcre.*'^’-’ When 
Bharata and hia councillors rcaclied this hermitage on their way <5 
Ghltra1[ut4 in search of RSma, YaradwSja ordered Ms students to make 
arrangements for their reception. ^ ^ * VaradwSja had a great friend 
in king FrsathanSma whose son Dm pad was sent to this hermitage 
for education. TaradwSja was succeeded in this hermitage by his son 
Dropa. The latter was a fellow-pupil of Drupad and was taught the 
Vedas and Yedimgas in this hermitage.^ 

Tlie hermitage of Sukra was in the kingdom of Enjl Danda which 
was situated between the TindhyH mountain and Saivaln,*’**® ^nkra 
lived in this place, accompanied by many students.Dapda 
himself was one of dukra's students.^*®* 

The hermitage of Enjarsi Tnjabindu^ ■ was by the side of the 
great mountain Sumoru. In this place Brabmarsi Pulastya who was 
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proficient in Vedic learning (sw^IdhylSya) used to recite the Vedas, His 
son Vi^l« was like him proficient in the Vedas. 

Tho hermitage af Agastya was on the bank of the Sarsjti near its 
confluence with the Ganges.'-®^* When R^ma and hig party risitcil it» 
Aga%t} a, being informed of their arrival by one of bis students, received 
them, being surrounded by his students.^®®* The MahilbhiErata also 
refers to this hermitage which was visited by King Tudhisthir.*®®® 
The Raghuvamsam* ®®’' also refers to this hcrtnitagc and locates it near 
Pafichayail on the banks of the Godavari.^*’* Bsna in bis Ksdambari 
locates it in the Vindhyan forests and says that the hermitage has long 
been empty.Bhahabbafci in bis Fttara*R3o,a-Charitai'»‘‘» also 
refers to this hermitage and locates it in the Dandaka forest, Hero 
ir this region are dweUing—with Agastya at their tiead—many scholars 
learned in the S^mareda, To acquire from them Upani^ad loro hitli'::?- 
have I come ” says Atreyi. She then explains why although studying at 
Virimiki's she is compelled to travel soutliwards in search of inatruction ; 
h^use (1) she could not keep pace with Ku^ and Lava and (2) Valmiki 
himself was much occupied with the composition of a new poem, the 

BSm^yana, Bsjasekhara is his Karpflramanjuri^®®^ also refers to this 
hermitage. 


The Dac^kara^^ya forest was studded with many such hermita‘^es.'®o* 
They arc resounding with the incessant muttering of tho Vedas. 
Thus in this forest there were the hermitage of Swarabhan''a 
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arc mnbodied in the Vyisa SamhiB ^ 

**”* -nJiaajftpB, irafijfskSpda, 6th 7th Ptk T,.” -- 

B*^hnvamifcm (Cjuito Xin, 41) fti,e—Fk™”* *t- l la htV 

■••• n«d., Irvijawsds. Iith „et. -"ras 

ni<I.,38the»ri», ^ iSth siuf^ 

Wsarar. V. tOd, Vli. 1«. 1«, it,. .B, 

III! 13th flirga. i »u njid 

-- Ibid,, Kinvmbj,k^4^ „„ ikhibt 

-- BaMbW.. Aeabaesaoitai/.,., ^ 
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The ParS^ra refers to the bermit^e of the holy 

TyJisa m the forest of DeTOpditru on the summit of the Himalayas where 
he was asked by a body of sages to relate to them the rules of good conduct, 
oleanliness and religious rites which may be beneficially followed and 
observed by men in this age of Kali,*®^® VySsa, well-versed in the 
Gratis and Smrlis asked them to go to his father Parasara's hermitage 
at Badarika. Then the sagos with the holy Vyasa at their head went 
to Paril^a and the latter’s reply to their q^uestiotis is embodied in tho 
Par^sara SaiphitS.' * * ^ 

A heantiful description of the hermitage of Par^Tsara at BadarikS 
is preserved in the ParSsara SamhiKt,^®** The Mah5bb3iata^*** refers 
to Bhagvr5ua Visnu’s hermitage at BadarikS^ which was visited by 
Yudhis^ir and his party. BSna's KHdambari^®** and Somadeva’s 
Katliii'aritsagara^®*® also refers the hermitage of Badarikl, 

There was also the hermitage of DevasarmS whose favourite pupil 
Wcas Bipula,^’’* Another hermitage was that of Samika, one of whose 
pupils was Goiiramukha.*^®* ’' Another hermitage was that of Maharsi 
Uddalaka one of whose pupils Enhora read with him for many years and 
served him so faithfully that TJddstaka gave him hia own daughter in 
marriageJ^^* The hermitage of ViswSmitra was on the banks of the 
Kausiket,^**" The hermitage of Hafaarsi Bakn was resounding with the 
recitation of Yedic hymos.’’’'* The hermitage of Bubrata was in the land 
watered by the DrsadbatL^®®^ There were also the hermitages of Ssmd- 
hltna,'**® Chyaban,^®** iSvetaketn/®** Maharsi Sthiila^ira,'®*® Maharsi 


*»« Ch, 1 il, 1. »*»• rjid., il, 2. 

Ch. I. ill!. W, sad la Ibid., fli. 6*7. 

Bsa&pftttft, litth sdhjlrs. C. M, Bidding's Eiig. Tnwi., p. 216, 

pMiuar, Vol. L pp. 5^ I Yol. IT. p, 36, 

Lfi* Mafai'fatlntw, AnniijanapBTbii, 4(H1i adbjijs. 

Ibid., Adiparbfi, 41«t *■** Ibid., BsiiApsrtw, ISlrt sdbyfi^B. 

Ibid., Adiparb* 7l«t Bad 72ad Bdbytjs«; Bamparba, 109th Rdbyd^ 

Ibid., ^japarh*, 42nd adbji™. *»** Ibid., Banaparba, 90tb adhyaj-B. 

**** Ibid., IdiparbB, iTOth wlhylya. »•** Ibid., BanaparfaB, lOlat adbydya. 

lbid„ ISlflt adbjaya. t*“ Ibid., 133rd adLyftya. 
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BaivTa,i»5<' BaiBrabana,»*>“ Astir- 

seoa.^"^® The MahabhSrata also refers to many hermitages on the 
of the Bhogahati/®*' the Godarari, the Bbngimthi, 

the Payo^^®** the Narmada/®*® and the TiswSniitra (riTer).^ 

The hermitage of Kasyapa was situated on the hank of the Kausikl, 
near Tiswamilra'fi hermitage*®*’ and Ealyapa’s son Bsyasrlngaji^ 
study the Tedas under his father/®*® The KathilsantsSgara*®’® also 

refers to this hermitage. 


The hermitage of Kak^Benn was on the hank of the Viswamitra 
liTer/®’* 

We get, however, a somewhat detailed acoount of tho^ hermitage o 
Haharsl Ka^^va, It was situated on the hank of the Milinl river ’ 
p. 59V The Mabshhitrata has preserved a beautiful description of the natural 
heauty of the hermitage. The course of studies carried on here has been 
described in a previous chapter. The Ksthasarit^gara*®” narrates 
the story of king Chandriivaloka who on reaching this hermitage m the 
course of a hunting expedition was advised by Kanva to give up 
** the cruel sport of death " ; on the binges promise to renounce hunting 
Kanva gave his daughter IndibarapravS in marriage to the king. The 
Kathss^tsagara*®’* also narrates the story of Ty^ghrasena, muustex of 
kin^ KrgSnkadatta who came to this hermitage and was ^vis^ by 
Kanva not to be cowed down by misfortunes and was told tUt those 
who endure with resolute hearts terrible misfortunes hard to^ atruplo 
through, attain in this way the objects they most de^ej hut those 
others whose energies are paralysed by loss of courage, fail**«_ 


Ibid., 134tih uid 135ib ftdbjSjM, 

11 Ibid., adb j&jm. 

!•*« Ibid. 

nil Ibid., 88tli »dbySja, 

»*** Ibid, 

i»i« ibid„ ^th ftdbySya, 

*»*• Ibid., lOBth and llOtb tdhjijas. 

1110 FenMr, Vol. I. p. 161 . 

1111 Ibid,, Adiparb*!, 70tb adlijL^a- 
Ibid., p. 161; «< sled Ibid,, Til. p, 


*!•» Ibid., 13Ttb ■dhjijk 
»*•* Ibid, 

Ibid., 2Aih adbyflja. 

i»*» Ibid. 

ti4i Ibid. 
ii4f Ibid. 

114 i Ibid,, noth adbylya. 

ixi. M{Uitbb&r«t», BanitpArb^ 8$kb itdbyfja. 

i«ii p^mor, Vol. VII. ppv 89 - 90 , 
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The Mah3bh3rata^»*® aUo refers to the hermitage in the Kaimifa forest 
which was like a tJnirersitj, The presiding personality of the place was 
Saunaka to whom was applied, the (designation, of kiJapait) sometimes 
defined as the preceptor of ton thousand disciples.^®*® Saunaka attracted 
to Naimi^ a Tast concourse of learned men hy his performance of a 
twelve years' sacrifice of which the most essential accompaniment waa tho 
discourses and disputations of learned, men on religioiiSj philosophical and 
Bcientific topics. 

The wide range and variety of their studies are also indicated. There 
were specialists in each of the four Tedas; in sacrificial Jiteratnre and 
art; in kalpasiltras; in the art of reciting the Sainhit3s, in ortheopy 
generally and in Sik§a (phonetics) Chhanda (metrics) 6abda» Tjukaraiia 
and Kinitka. There were philosophers well-versed in Atma-njnana 
(science of the Absolute), in Dharma (the way to salvation) and in 
liokyata Yaisesika, There were Logicians knowing the principles of 
IfySya and of Dialectics (the art of establiBhing propositions, solving 
doubts and ascertaining conclusions). There were also specialists in the 
physical sciences and arts, for example, experts iu the art of constructing 
sacrificial altars of various dimensions and shapes (on the basis of a 
knowlixlgo of Solid Geometry); those who had knowledge of the 
properties of matter (drahygunn), of physical proc^ses and their results, 
of causes and their efieets j and zoologists haiiug a special knowledge of 
monkeys and birds. It was thus a forest University where the 
study of every branch of learning known and developed in those days was 
cultivated. 

Among other hermitages noticed by the Mahabharata may be 
mentioned that in the forest of Kaniyaka on the banks of the 
Saraswati.^«'' But a hermitage near Kuruksetra^®"* deserves special 
notice for tho Interesting fact recorded that it produced noted women 
hermits. There *' leading from youtli the vow of hrahmacharya a Brahmin 
maiden was crowned with ascetic success ” and ultimately acquiring 
yogic powers she become a tapas-siddhl, while another Indy, the daughter 


Mahibtlmt* T. 1. 1. 

m, m 


* * ** the coromentitrj of 

IS. 54 



not of » Bmlimitt but of ksUatriva. a child not of poTerty but of afflitence, 
e daugliter of a kiuij, Snndilyo by name, came to live there the life 
of ccIlImicj^ and attained spiritual pre-eminence^ 

We have already referred pp. 57-58) to the hermitage of Al5ra 
Kalsma whore Gautama learnt some pbilosophicaJ dDCtriues. 

The Tittiro JStaka, as we hare alieftdy seen, refers to such a hermitage. 
Such schools of spiritual culture are also referred to as being composed 
of the standard number of COO ascetics gathering roimd the personality 
0 an indiridual hermit.Wc ha7e, however, references to schools of 
jarg^ sizes. We read of one which was so overcrowded with zealous 
pupils that the chief had to get other hermitages established by his seven 
senior pupils to relieve the congestion hut to no purpose, fop the ortgmal 
or parent hermitage continued to bo crowded as before with aspirants 
after the religious life.^®*® 


The hermitages were generally established in the Himalayas. 
Sometimes, however, bands of ascetics would establish tbemselvea near tho 
1 conti'M of population in view of tJie facilities so afforded for attracting 
I recruits. We read of Svetaketu who after receiving his education fii-st 
at Benares and tlien at Taxila comes in the course of his travel to a tillage 
, whore be meets a group of 500 ascetics who after ordaining him taught him 
\ all their “ arts, texts and p^BcticeB’^ ^ * 

, 'Hid Baghnvaipsam of Kitlidttsa has preserved a description of the 
, hermitage of Atr!*®®® whoso wife AnusQyS was very kind to 
whom she gave very wholesome advice on tho virtues of chastity. 


Eltoa in his Har^-Charita refers to the hermitage of BhalravitchSrya 
which was situateit near tho city of Thilneeiwara in a Behtreo plantation, 
contiguous with the woods on tho hanks of Die 9araswati.'“®’ This 
sage it described by Bltoa as "a second overthrower of Daksa*s 


Jitoln 1 141 etc. i»»o y, 138 

*-*i I. 406, 431J III, 143. IV, 74; ID, US i IV, IDS; m. 235. 

Cwto Xia 50-53. i.t. Ibid., Canto ZII. 27 j XIV. 14. 

»*•* RiTOajrurto, Ajodhjaka^id*, 118th odhrSfB. 

Harjwharito—Cowell nnd Thomis, pp. fl6.«7. 
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sacrifice,” ” whose pow^s, made famous his excellence in multifarious 
Bcionces, were like Ms manj thousands of dtseiplea, spread abroad otct 
the whole sphere of humanity.**^*** King PuspahhQti Tisited this 
hermitage where the king and his retinue were welcomed hj the sage 
and his students.^ 

Sana in his Kltdamharl has given a graphic desenption of the 
hermitage of a great ascetic named Jsbali. " Its precints were filled 
hy munis entering on all sides, followed bj pupils murmuring the Yedas, 
and bearing fuel, ku^ grass, flowers and earth.*'*®*® “The young 
brShma^as were olcuj^ient in reciting the Tedas; the parrot-race 
was garrulous with the prayer of oblation that they learnt by hearing 

it incessantly.... Leafy huts were being begun; courts 

smeared with paste and the inside of the Luts ecmbheit. Meditation 
was being firmly grasped, mantras duly carried out. Toga practised and 
offerings made to woodland deities. Brahminical girdles of munja 
grass were being made, bark garments washed, fuel brought, deer-skins 
decked, grass gathered, lotus-seed dried, rosaries strung and bamboos 
laid in order for future need. Wandering ascetics received hospitality * 
and pitchers were filled.’***** “ Here the performance of siajdha rites i 
was taught; the science of sacrifice explained;**^* the ^tras of right 
conduct examined; good books of every kind recited; and the meaning 
of the ^tras pondered.”**’* After speaking of JabSli's penanco 
BSna observes : “ Happy is the hermitage where dwells this king of 
hr3fama:^s. Nay rather happy is the whole world in being trodden by 
hmi who is the very BrahmS of earth : Truly these sages enjoy the reward 
of their good deeds in that they attend him day and night with no other 
duty, hearing holy stories and even fixing on him their steady gaze, 
as he were another BrahmJt. Happy is Saraswatl who, cndrclod by 
his shining teeth and ever enjoying the nearness of his lotus mouth, 

liiid., p. 66. tMT tbid.^ pp. 57^, 

>•** Eldkinbarl—C. M, Riddiag'a £d^, Tranff., p. 38. Haid., p. 38. 

>*t# Tfas RXmSjapA L4tl] nrga) refen to dhd Tcmd in TajaadSitra *ba 

»r» court mo ting altscs on the acueion ol the oelebntioa of a nori&os bj 
Daiaratba wito i»as dartrotie of aoni, 
lift Sidamhart-—C. M, Biddiog''i Eog. Train., p. 38, 
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dwells in Lis serena mind, with ita unfathomable dept ha and its fnU 
stream of tenderness, like a haipsa on the Manasa lake. Tlie four 
Vedas that have long dwelt in the four lotus-mouths of Brahma, find 
hero their heat and moat fitting home. All the sciences which heoamo 
turbid in the rainy season of the Iron age, become pure when they 
roach him, as rivers coming to autumn. Of ft surety holy Dharma, 
having taken np hia almde here, after quelling the riot Of the Iron Age, 
no longer cares to recall the Golden Age.”^*'' ® 

Hiuen Taang also refers to auch forest hermitages as seats of 
learning. The hermitage of Jayasena aa described by him haa already been 
referred to {anie, pp. 171—72). We are thus told of another hermitage : 

On the weat of the city (probably Lahore) on the north side of 
the road, there is a great forest of An-lo (Amra) trees ; in this forest 
dwelt a 1>r<thinanft of 700 years who in appearance was but thirty 
years old. His form and complexion wore perfect. Hia understanding 
was of a divine character; hia reasoning powers, superabundant. Ho had 
thoroughly investigated the Chitnff a^7d Pi A anstras (the Prilnyaniula 
and the SatasSstra); he was eminent in the study of the Vedas and the 
other booka. He bad two followers, each, of whom was aged 100 years 

or more.... Here he (Hiuen Tsang) remained for one month 

studying the Sfitras, the Feh-tutt (Satas'astra), the Kwanff~peh-ittn 
{Satasiistm vSipulyam). The author of this work (i, e., Deva Bodhisattra) 
was a disciple of NSgarjuna who himself having received the doctrines 
of his master explained them with clearness,*'**^* 

5 4. fiOEOOLS ATTACHED TO HENDU TEMPLES. 

Besides these institutions there were also numcpous schools 
attached to temples. One of the most interesting of such schools 
is moationed in No. 202 of 1912^*^* which registers the gift of aome 
land for the maintenance of a grammer-hall in the temple at 


Ibid., p, 41. 

3a&l—Life of Hiaen Tpan^, pp. 74-76. 
iiT* Epigrapbiit's Report Ear 1919-13, p. HO, 
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TiruTon-aiyflr called " VySkarana-dllQa-TyakliySDa iiian<^pa" for the 
upkeep of teacliers and pupils who should study grtimiQar there, and 
for the worship of the god " Tyakarfi^a*d!Ina*peruiiial (i. e., Sira) 
who in that very mapdapa was pleased to appear before PtlninJ for 
fourteen continuous days and to teach him the first foiirteen aphorisms 
(with which PHninl’s grammar begins) known as the Makes warn sutros* 
In this temple §aiya religion and philosophy (Hiradkarnin and Siddhlnta) 
were also taught. This famous school of grammar is referred to in other 
later records. No. 110 of 1012, assigned to the tliirtoenfch year of 
Sundara P5ndya-deva III, registers an agreement by which the 
Tesidents of Pularkottan submit to a special tail leried in the nortliern and 
southern divisions of TiruTorraiyilr for maintaming the same historic 
xnapdapatn and other similar buildings of the temple. No. 201 of 1012 
in the thirty-eighth year of Kulottuiga Chola III, registers the gift of 
a village for the same grammar-hall and refers to the king’s declaration 
making the vUUge rent-free. No. 120 of 1912 again registers the 
gilt of a Tillage and some gold ornamenta to the god of the temple 
by king Kulottufiga Chola III. 

Similarly No. 182 of 1015^"’“ refers to the establishment of a 
school, a hostel for students and a hospital in the Jananutha-maisdapa 
of the Venkateswara Penvmai temple at Tirukkndal by the royal grant 
of Vimr!rjcndra-doTa (1062 A. D,), In this school were taught the 
Vedas, ^tras, gram mar, RupSratllra (probably name of a grammatieal 
work recently discovered) etc, 

"We find reference to another schooP®’* attached to the Nogedwara 
temple at Knmhakonam which taught among other subjects the 
MimSrnsA philosophy of the school of Prahhiikara, thus proving that 
even courses of study which wore not in strict accord with the views 
of the founder of the temple were not regarded with disfavour. 

An inscription dated 1S3 Saka (-1068 A, B.) records a royal grant 
for the feeding and clothing of the students of the local Siddhedwara 
temple. 


Ibid., for 101«. ^ US- 


IbtA, for Wia, p. 651. 
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The SAE^SKSIT COLIEaE at EKNSTTRAM. 

Reference to sn aluotiond institnaon with in ittached hostel for 

c^iXi'i B.ru'z^ci :L "T”' 

mlwot 1 ! . RtjWjs-ri,,^^. n«h.,, " 

th.« w^ 310 f ", *1 "‘"dy- ^ “>“ coUege 

there were 340 rtudenU who roeiderl in the hostel etteohed thereto wh^ 

the following irringements were made for feeding them :- 

K> «e«h of the following students 

(1) flev'enty-five studying tbo ?gvedii. 

(2) Serenty-five stmiying the Tajurreda. 

(3) Twenty studykg the ChJndoga S5m«. 

(4) Twenty studying the Talavakftra Ssbna. 

(6) Tiventy studying the Tsjaseniya. 

(0) Ten studying the Atharra, 

m Baudteyamya Grhyakalpa and Gapa. 

(8) forty studying RfipSvatSra Cp«>bably name of a 
grammatical work recently discovered) 

(i) One kn^m and too «Mi of paddy were allotted to emih of the 

following Etudents per dnjr; 

(1) Twenty-five learning the Vyskarana. 

(2) Thirfcy-fivo learning the Prahhakara and 

(3) Ten persons learning tiio Vedanta. 

The students were hurther encouraged i, their etoUos by the present 


*■*» IiiMription No. 333 ot 1917. 
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of half a kalafiju of gold to each om of them. The InstructiTe staff 
comprised the following: — 

Three to teach the Rgreda, 

Tliree to teach the Tajorveda. 

One to teach the Chftndoga, 

One to teach the TalaTalflra SSma, 

One to teach the Tiijaseniya. 

One to teach the BandhHyaDlya Grhya and Kalpa and Ksthana. I 
One to teach TySkatana. l 

One to teach the PravSkara, \ 

One to teach the Vedanta. ' 

The fee attached to eadi chair which is given in detail and the 
allowances granted to the students described abovoi enable ub to judge of 
the relative importance attached to the different subjects in this period. 
The teacher of Ved2nta, for instance, got a jaiit of paddy more per day 
than the teachor of Vyskarana and Minufansa.^®’* It is no less interesting ' 
to note that the teachers in some of the subjoots were paid according 
to what economists call the "piece-work” system, Thns the teacher 
of Vyjfcaraoa was paid one Kalanju of gold per adhyUya taught. 

AKOTHEE SANSKRIT COLLEGE IN 8. INDIA. 

Bimilarly, inscription No, 176 of 1919 refers to another Sanskrit 
College with 260 students on the rolls. The Instructive staff comprised 
the following: 

Three to teach the Rgveda. 

Three to teach the Tajuiveda, 

One to teach the SSmaveda. 

One to teach the GhSndoga. 


Ibid., tot 1913, pp. 145f. 
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One to teach the TalaTafc&a. 

One to teach the TThite Tajorreda. 

Ono to teadi 

One to teach Bautlh3yana Grbyasatra. 

One to teach Satyjshadha Sutra. 

Here were also taus'ht the 'Wahn'F^li 5 i>n*B i>w 

RBpairatara. VedSnta and the Taikhnnasa Wtra i" 

This institution iras maintained out nf +I111 a , 

«f laid Jieldmg annuillj 12000 iaiam of poddy, out ofrtiTs 533T” 

n.ay .2.o be noted that the toaoho.. 

daily as against one at Kcnayiram. ^ 

Tub fiTH3NAOTJNi)asti Aoeahsba. 

Another inscription at Taldagundy No 103 Kai 
to too 12th centuiT A. D. records tJt b thfq^ltT probably 

"were professora ,kUled io medieine. in aoreery fw“ 

>n poetry, in the art of diatorting people bT^,Wa)T®'°^’- 
m the use of weapona, in eacrifleU...!!.. . 

cookery to prepare the meal., -miiie its nut to .h' 

groTM of Kandana. such was tha aW .r ti . f ‘ * ‘I*® 

the surrounding country prayed to*i..^t *7“ *»”'■»» all 

..a V^lkngas. ?„e three^fy':f^y!l lL:j'‘:herk^‘^;' 

“r:? tr c X 

a..dinthekaowl«,g. of aU th7,rrisi™s 

d^rp:fc5C,7"rL°el 1z 


* * * tegular subj-ct of 

Madras Ep. Bop. for 1019, p. 9$, 

42 


It. nico—Mfsare insetiptions, p» ig?. 
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TrE 9ASSRKIT COLl4£GE A.I DrAR. 

Another ^eat educatlenal cfitablishment was the fa man 9 college 
for ’SaDslirit stvidies at Dhar establlsheil by King Bhoja Paramfira 
(c. 1010-1035). Col. Jjusrd and TVir. Lele in *' The Farani3h*aa 
of Dkar and Malwa ** give interesting details about this college. In 
this college Sanskrit aphorisms on Tarious subjects were inscribed on 
stone, A drama composed by tbe Gauda Brahmin Hadaua, 
commemorating the victory of liia patron Arjunaharman Paramara 
over the king of Sujrat was also inscribed on slabs. When the 
college was converted into a mosque by the hloslem conquerors all thesa 
slabs of stone were used for Booriug and are now so rubbed over that 
almost nothing inscribed thereon is now legible. Madana's drama, 
however, has been deciphered and edited in Epigraphica Indica, VlIT, 
This drama, we are told, was staged in the college on tho occasion of a 
spring festival. Close to this college t-bere Is an old well called 
Akkal-kQvi or * well of wisdom and it reminda na of the fainoua 
Chandra’s well in Naland;r Vih^a and of the time when learneil men 
who studied in this coUeue aud held disputations in ita tinll, drank water 
from this well and advanced in wiadom and knowledge. Thia Sanskrit 
college wna known os Sarasvati-sadaus or Bh^ratl-bhuvana and still 
subsists ns the Kamol Mauls Mosque. 

That sncli centrea of learaiug flourished in the Hindu kingdom 
of Yijayanngara late in the fifteenth century is known to ua. 
h£r. Sewell'^®* observes 1 '’Here and there (in the city of Vijayanagara) 
were wondcrfnUy carved temples and fan^ to Hindu deities, wltli 
Brahminical colleges and schools attached to the more important 
amongst the number,’* 


§5. The GhatikHs. 

The South Indian inscriptions refer to various other edut^tional 
institutions. Thus Talagnnda Pillar inacrlptfon of KlEkusthavarmoii 
refers to an institution known as the Ghatiktl at Kaftchipnm patronised 



liii i forgotten Empire, p, BS, 
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by the Western Kshati-apas. We are also toH that a hrShmaaja 
Mayura^niian by name enteroil with his teQcher ITrasarmaii this 
ghatikS with a view to acq^ulre mastery over all the sacred 
From the Yelarpalayam plates wo learn that this ghatikS was captured 
by the Pallava King Skandhasisya fram the Western satrap Satyasena,^®®* 
As a result of this political turmoil the ghatika had to suspend its 
work for a time and hence the lamentation of Mayurasarman; 

*' Kaliyngesmin aho hata kshati^t pipelavS viprata yita 
Brahmasiddhih kshatrildhiDA,*’ 

"Alasl although they work ever so hawl, the final fruits of 
Brahnimieal learning depend for their realisation, on the mood of the 
kshatriyas.'* The Eusakudi plates of Nandivarman refers to such a 
ghatiiiA whei'e he had all the four Vedas discussed and their injunctions 
explainotl.^®»* We find many other references to such institutioua 
in the South Indiau inscriptions,’-*®® 

f 6. Hostels, kesses asd halls foe stiidents. 

The Jstakas'^*®^ clearly prove that tlio students had a oommon 
mesa. Hostels for students are menttoned in many South Indian 
iuecriptions. Inscription No, 182 of 1915’®®® refers to a hostel (and 
a hospital) for students of the school attached to the Tenkateswam 
PoniiuSl temple at Tinikkudal estahlisherl by the royal grant of 
V5r.<rHjendradeva {1002 A. D.) In this hostel the students were 
providffl with food, liathing oil on Saturdays and with oil for lamps. 
Tho stuff and establishment for the school-hostel and hospital comprised 
one phyBiclan, one surgeon, two servants who fetched drugs, supplied 
fuel and did other services for the hospital, two maid-servants for 
nursing the patients (for whom there were fifteen beds) and one 

**** Frabftiibaiiatii aikhitckiD. Dr, EurlliorQ loounnectly readi bikhilSni and ti^kns H n-ith 
glmtikEltii niBkiHgp no MO-e, 

Ep Imi., TIL SoGlli Indian TL 34& nnd 35d. 

ji9f Ind., IIL 36; IT* l&u j YL 24l; Ep. CiTnatica Uh 108 j T» 178 ; TIL 197, 

!•*» IV, SOI i L 317, Msr'lns Ep. br 1916, p. J19. 
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general Bcrirant for the hoBtd and the hospital, AnotLtir mscriptioni^** 
whicli comes fmm Panaiyayaram refers to a hostel where there was 
provision for an oil bath far the students every week. Similarly No. 313 
of Iyi7 refers to a hostel attached to a temple where provision was 
made for feeding 6f 6 brShmajjas and the Srivai^vaa. The number 
probably included the 340 students of the Sanskrit CoUege at 

Epn^yiram. It is stated in the iuBCription that the membcre of the 
Village Supervision Committee were made responsible for the daily 
supply of the firewood required for the liostel. The husking of paddy 
for the hostel was to he done at the rate of two measures of rice per 
five measures of paddy. It is further stated that biShmana merchants 
were lent some money by the village Assembly, the interest on which 
was paid by them in kind, in the shape of supplying sugar and other 
necessaries; and half the surplus quantity of clarified butter, milk and 
curds left after meeting the requirements of worship was made over 
to the hostel. Brahmin bachelors were appointed as watermen and as 
cooks for the hostel. Buddhist monasteries like Nslanda and Vikramfts!l5 
{as we shall see later on) had satras (for students) attached to them. Sido 
by side with these hostels and messes wo find also the eiistcnce of 
halls for students. Sussak, the wife of Rilhana, the chief minister 
of king Jaynslmha of Kaslimere (1128—43 A. D.) constructed hath 
for 


§7. Tee Tols. 

Other schools of Sanskrit loamiug were the tols. It generally 
consists of a thatched chamber in which the pajjdita (teacher) and 
his students met and a collection of mud huts round a quadrangle 
in which the students lived in the simplest manner. The huU were 
built and repaired at the expense of the paijdit. Tlie pandita provided 
the pupils with shelter, free tuition, and food and clothes they obtained 
from him and also from the rich men of the locality and bv bQ->ein'» 
at the chief festivals. ** ^ 


»*** Ibid., No. 823 of 1917. 

BSjstanAgicir, Tin. 241$; Stetn-Tho Cbroakkl of KMlimen. Vol. iLp, 187. 
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Sometimes in a t-uwji of spt^dnl iianetity or uvtiD of political 
iinportanco, nitnibera of such tola were establish kI side hj side nud 
constituted a kind of UniTorsity. Examples of these are Benares 
and Kadiir. Nadia survived the shock of the Muliammatlan invasion, 
under Bakhfcyar and during the Medimval period taught a number of 
sulijects e. g., (1) Ixjgic. (2) Smrii. (3) Jyotisa, (4) Grammar* (o) Kavya, 
and (6) Tantra. But the greatest achievements of the University 
wore in the field of Logic, Dialectical disciissitins were held specially 
at a festival and the ambition of the student was to gain success by 
adroit and hair-splitting arguments. Professor Cowell, who visited 
the schools at NadiS in 1867 says ; “ I could not help looking at these 
unpretending lectiirc-halls with a deep inte^e^t. as 1 thought of the 
pandits lecturing there to generation after generation of eager, imj^uisitive 
minds. Seated on the floor with the “ corona ” of listening pupils 
round him, the teacher expatiates on those refluementa of infinitesimal 
logic which make a European’s hrain diazy to think of. hut whose 
labyrinth a trained Nadiii student will thread with nufaultoriu^ 
precision,*'^'’®! “ 

Among its famous teachers may be mentioned the names of 
Aklihodba Yogi who is said to have founded there the first school of 
Logic and Vasudeva Ssrhhahhaiima, Its dtafcinguisbed alumni are 
HaghunStha Siromani, the author of the Didhiti and the commentary 
on Gautamasuira, Ragbutiandan, the most renowned teacher of Law in 
Bengal, K^^ananda, the famous TjTntric pliiloEopher and Sri Chaitanya, 
the great Vai§naya leader of the sliteenth century. 

§ 8. The tamil acaijeiit. 

Another educational institution though of a different type altogether 
was the Tamil Academy or Sangam.*®®* The first Academy was 
held at Mmlurlt, the second at KaTStnpuram and the third at Uttar 
MUdurit. These were associations of learned men summoned by kings 
from time to time to set the standanl in Tamil style, to regulate state 

Quoted in ITediS Quetecr (BeDga) District Guetwr No. 34), 1B16, p. 183, 

U. ^Hoivln Aijenger—luail Studios. 
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iwtfonaee and to set the i,tamp of approval on works eonformin'’■ to 
tho staiiilanl, Thejr remind us of the BahyIonian Academy ^he 
Mutibta) which convoked a general Assembly (the Kalla) twice a year, 
when a treatise previously annoimcetl was bronght and discussed 
Among the titles bestowefl by tlie TamU Saugam^ find A^irlja^ 
(Sanskrit, ITcnrya) Pulavar (pandita) ami Kavi chakraVarti (prince of 
poets). It also made gifts of land and money. The Padiirnppattn 
states that KannanUr got five hundred villages. Kappivantlr ten lacs 

of rupees and Kacchellai one lac of gold coins and 'solid gold for 
jewels. 


§ 9. IiITEllART EiaMIKATIONS. 

R^Tja4kliara»^»> who lived about 680—920 A. B. says that "the 
kiiig-poot Bbmild have a special ehnmber for testing literary com¬ 
positions. Tlie chamber should have sixteen pillars, foui doors 
and eight turrets. The pleasiu-e-house should he nttacliMl to this 
ohamher. In the middle of the chamber there should be an altar 
one hand high with four pillars and jewell^ floor. Here the 
king should take hia seat. Ou its northern side should ho seated 
^ nsfcnt poets and behind them Taidikas, Logicians, Paurinjikaa, SmartSs, 
physicians, astrologers and such others; on the eastern side the 
mkrta poets, and behind them actors, dancers, singers, musicians, 
bards and such others j on the western side vernacular poets and behind* 
them painters, jewel-setters, jewellers, gold-smiths, carpenters, blade- 
smiths and such others; and on the southern side Pai^ha poets and 
behind them paramours, courtesans, ropedancors, jugglers, wrestlers 
and professional BoJdiers,”!®®* 

In another place E5ja8ekhnra**»>» says that " the king should hold 
BSKcmhlies for t!ic examination of tlie works of poets. Ho should patronise 
poets, become t»m SaiTTpali (President) like tho ancient kings Vsstuleva, 
oStaliahaiia, Soilraka and SahasSfika, and honour and give- donations to 
the poets whose wor ks stand the test. Assemblies of learned men 

EflbjMnrmftmua. in the Gietwsd Orieotsl S«Hes, T«*t, pp, 54A5, 

» Hid, tnWaotida, p. IX. • Jlrfd., Tust, p. 56^ 
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.houU be beld big 

. ° “'Z ' -^-Ji-late shoeJd be ce«v,^“J 

1-^* ? Ti-i pflsaing ffoni here that Upavarsa Varsi 

1rp.ni. Pifi^ala. VyHili, Vararucl.i, and Patafliali Lt ' 

Safltraknrrts"i5“* rauajali got fame as 


§10. tffE MitHAS 

*e. Te^^^Tbierie^V'-r’^ 7“^ “ “ 

Moeeeteriee bare nLver ^d ee^ »! 

in Buddhism but they have exist t P*e®e m Hinduism as 

Amarabosa^.v we ll„ tL“ ^ ““ f™ >« From 

Teaebem are also mentioned in eenn»LTi“b'^b“ ™ 

swSmin •• tbe excellent gurr™ '*'"* “ebtions Dattltrcja- 

(i) Sait A IfAtDAs. 

The earliest moiiaEtenes or mathfts of w1n‘nVi nr i i 
'" fP'R™P’>7 «e those associated ' with J«-aa-Snmba“Idb T 

-«rde:. tbat'nivrauSS^ 3““- 

prolntblv copied from the Buddhist VihSms 0^1 t^bi-li were 

Wistors the gift to a temple of a matha in tb„‘ ”? “'“'Ptwa 
reciting the Veila A noth nr r * % ttestem street for 

perum;. at Kii«cUipur.“ -f Ap^hr Snndara- 

m.1 a ho«.o-,^eu for p,wp„.e. of a matha, ^etb« ^tb” ’Z'“ 

^nd mortg.ge.1 to it a. . gu.m„i^ ,,, regular ^ppr/e, T 

«*• Ibid., Introdttotioa, p. XSI. - 


Alsdru Ep. Bop, imm, p. 12&. 


MBthaichcliiVrtdi-niUyali 
»*•• Ibid., p. 123. 
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The succession of the pupils (of the donee) shall enjoy the luatha 

as Ion" as the Sun and the Moon cxlat. No. 181 of 1912 refers to a 
maibapati, who is an important functionary fretiuently appearing on 
temple councils in later records. No. 509 of 1912 records the sale of 
land bdonging to a temple for a mallia.*”®” Another important 
matba was that of lVLih3v^atms mentioned in No- 423 of 1914.“ 

An inscription of AmoghaTarsa refers to the existence of five matbaa 

one of whose donees was surnamed Traivitlyaj showing that thfsse 

were the scats of orthodox Hinduism and Yodio learning. Inscriptioj^ 
Nos. 212 and 269 of 1911 refer to a matha built in honour 

of MidadiiilayTTr in the second year of King Aditya Gbola I of Tanjore, 
Inscriptions Nos. 127 and 133 of 1912 and 373 of 1913 refer to the 
foiiodation at TiruvuriyQr of a matha by a Brahmin lady of Mei'cara. 
Inscription No. 50 i of 1909 refers to a matha at KarunguUm. 
Inscription No, 119 of 1911 refers to the fonndation of another matha 
in honour of Is^yaradeva by one of his lady-disciples. From the 
ifyaore Inscription we get a glympse of the uiuTorsal range of studios 
carried on in the mathas at Bel game winch were mostly founded by 
KBlSmukha ascetics from Kaslimero, In the Kodiya matha instruction 
was given in the Vedas, Yedfingaa, grammar of KnmlEra, Panini and 
Sakatayam, Sabdllnu^ana and other works; the six Dankos, the 
Yoga-Slstras of Lakula, Patan jali and others; the eighteen Putinas, 
DharmaslTiitras, Eftvyas, N^kas and other Astras.The third 
pontiff of this matha was proficient in Siddhanta, Tarka, Vyskarana, 
KSyya, Nntaka, Bbarata^sTIstra and other sciences connected with Slhitya 
and in Jainism. Lokay^ta, Buddhism and Lakula Siddh^tv. Another 
pontiff was not only well-versed in Vedanta, Siddh^nta, Agamn 
hut was also clever in explaining the origin of words and in devising 
new metres. There were many under liim who observed the vow 05 
studentship for life. Other snch matims in Belgama were the Pahchalingn; 
matha, the PafichamatUa, the Himnyamatha and the Tripiirantaka, nil 
of which find mention in the epigraphs of the twelfth century. The 


19^^ Mkdnifi Ep* Hop. l9lZt p. 57+ 

Bpignbphicci Ce^miitL-ii. VII, Sir* 102^ 


Ibid., 1&15, p. 42. 
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etlucfttionfil character of these mathas is clear also from the reference in 
one of the imeriptions to the Kodiyamatha as '* our hereditary Gurukula 
{seat of learning). 

A Bcries of epigraphic records in South India relates to mathas 
connected with Saiviam vrhich grew in power and popularity under the 
Chela Hrings. Tfo, 467 of 1908 refers to a mat ha called Tim vagTS Atn 
iB^jendrasuIan at Tirucchattimuram and another matha at Sembaikkudi.*'*®^ 
Other mathaa connected with the Sivayogina or Hlaheswarns are meutloned 
in Nos. 164,177. 402 and 583 of 1903. Bajeodra Chola set up images of 
some Saiya saints and a matUa at Tanjore, There were ^aiva 
mathas in Kovilar in the Trichinopoly district and in 
Madipadu in the Guntur districtand at Karisul^amangalam on the 
Tamrapariji river. The mismanagement and misappropriation of the 
revenues of the last matha by one of the managers led to the dismissal 
of the recalcitrants after duo euq^niry and to the banding over of the 
properties to the Yenka^chalapati temple of the plsce, subject to certain 
restrictions as regards the audit of accounts and the general maintenance 
of the matha.“‘'*’“ Other ^aiva mathas were founded by Tirujeftna 
Sambandha and his followers, one of which was at TiruvilnaikSva]. It 
was known as the matha of 43.000 (villages or families) which was later 
superseded by that of bankeraoitrya, apparently a hraocU of that at 
KShebipuram. 

The Pillar Inscription at Malk^puram in the Quntilr taluk of the 
GnntQr district’*’®*' records that Viswesvara-Sivitch^ya of the Gaudn 
country, a highly learned scholar and rehgioug leader used one of the 
many gifts heatowed on him by the Kukatiya kings to found at Mandaram 
(the Mandadam) monastery, a feeding house, schools of students of Saiva 
Puritans, together with a maternity and a hospital. Three teachers were 
appointed for teaching the three Vedas and five for Logic. Literature 
and the Agatnas. There were also appointed one doctor and one 
accountant (kjiyastha). Por the matha and feeding house were provided 
six brahma^ servants. It was directed that the presiding teacher 

«■* MiMlrofl-:!]p. Rap, 190^00, p> 103. ■*** Madras Ep. Rep,, Wo, IS? o£ 1&17. 

«*• Madras Ep. Rep. So. 57fl ot 1910, **“* Ibini, for 1917, p. 123. 
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appointed to tuperTiBo tbcso ohoritios ehoiiM be liable to remoral for 
n^leet of doty or miseonduot by tbo entire Sal™ eommunity (sanKtollm). 
Thine are otber inserlption. to .Imw that tbo tame atriet lesulationt 
ttppUoa to Saiva tea,<3liera appointed as heads of the 

Kalh^ in hia EljataraBginlf* also refers to the estabUshment of 
umumemble melhaa for Brabmins, Saira, and PMnpalat in Knshmcre, 

(ii) Tatsqata MaIhas. 

m/t Vaisnara mathas are also to be foand. No, 4G5 of 

9 ossi^ed to KHas'ekhara I raeorde a gift of two TiUages for a VnisnoTO 
^tha where learned bnibmapas from eighteen Valova conntries'are 

• ° 1 , ineeriptions from the Knrnool district, 

Msigned to the middle of the thirteenth century A. D. refers to a fonmiis 

haerw? irl -1 "™“! “ "oimikoil which is stated to 

ottcocssiontfV three lacs of riilages under a 

on of famous teachers, lasoripHons at ShermadeTa“» «,fer ,to 
Vaistiava and Saira mathas fliiujishing side by side, 

§ 11. TlDTapitHAS, 

For tbo conversion of the common mass Saiikarite^rva ta snlfl +« r 

"sr o‘«-7 

was the Krtehipumm VidySpitha. Others wore at four important 

the Wrat and Stingeri m the South. In theory the TidvSnitha was an 
*on of the old Gun,kola, hut in pmetim, it Z mmi.lli on the S,7™ 

loJ*^ «, free as also Vodio and Voddntio 

^do by the goneron. publi,. The Oonjereram Copper Plato of 


Ibid,; otw Ep. Ijjd„ rol. xn. pp. 2j»0f 

‘ S - 

2421 242'> 942-1 gam' 0-,, ' 2*10. 2420. 

»«»• **«. a«. 3316, 3^, 3301, 

«*• Madru Ep. lUp. tot IMS, Nos, 567, 579. 
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Tijajraganda GopSla*^*^ r^corda the grant of a Tillage in Ghingleput 
to the hofid of the math a of Kltneliipiiram, when a follower of 
Sahkailicarya " was pleasing religions atudenta by daily gifts of food 
and expounding to them treasures of the TedSntaThe grant was 
intended to corer the cost of feeding either 103 or 800 brahmaijas daOy. 
The teachers and pupils of these Tidyapithas were often sent out 
among tho remote Tlllagere to win them to the ways of goodness and 
truth, Sanny^I SureswaraeSrya alias hladana Mtsta, the roaowned 
teacher of MuunmiiS, is mentioned as the first successor of S^ankarSojIrya 
on the gaddi of the Sringeri matha, MadbavSearya, prime minister of 
Bukka I of Tijayanagara and author of Sarva<larsana6aii)graha was 
elected in 1331 A. D. tho lieatl of this VidyiTpitha,^ ^ 

§ 12. TiTE JAIN a aONaSTEEIES. 

The Jaina monasteries were built on the model of the Buddhist 
Tibitras (or monasteries) and there the memhers of the Order prosecuted 
their studies and became learned men. This is proved from the 
references to debates at important centres whore Jaina monks known as 
Tlrthafikaras are said to have taken part in discuasionsi Hiuen Tsang 
refers to some discussions among Brahmins, Bhiksus and Tirthankaras 
in some Buddhist monasteries. The Jaina monasteries were scattered in 
Bohnr, Gujrat and tho Carnatic, KumirrapSla Cbalukya of Anhilwad 
(c, lliBr-lItS) oul Jih TTiinisters are sfitri to ba^o built many Jaina 
Viiiara^^ The Tamil epics*®^’ give us a iiicture of Jaina monasteries 
at Kpveripatt^wm, TJriytlr and MadurU, filled with both monks and 
surrounded by high walls, painted red and overlooking little 
flower-gardens, 

§ 13. The Beddhist Monasteeieb. 

We get a valuable aocount of innumerable Buddhist monasteries 
in India from the itineraries of many Chinese pilgrims who visited 


«Ep. Ind., VoL XIII. No. 10, 

<*>1 P, C. Boj.—History of Eioda Cbembtrj, Vol. L p. LXXVIIL 
i»i» Tonkataiwiira—Indian Caltan Tbroti^li tht Ag^s, Vol, I, p, 251, 
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Ijidifl in the fifth and serentli centuries A. D. Their long, toitfiome 
and dangerotis journcjs ^roald hardly bare been undertalccii imlesa the 
fame of the Buddhist monasteries in India as places of learning had 
reached as far as China, 

Fa-hsieu who was in India between 530 and 414 A. D* makes 
frequent references to monasteries. In the country of Udjuna there 
were five huntlred monasteries, all belonging to the Lesser Vehicle, *** * “ 

In a coimtry called Bhida (in the Punjab) there were manv tnonostories, 
containing in all ten thousand priests.* * In ^ country called 
Muttra or Mandor on the right and left banks of the Jumna there were 
twenty monasteries with some tliree thousand priests.*®** Fa-hsion 
refers to three monasteries in Kapitlia of which the monastery called 
Fire Domain was one.*®** - Tradition says that near about this time the 
Shrine of the Garden of Gold in Srarastl was surrounded by ninety^eight 
monasteries, all inhabited by priests except one which Was vacant”.*®** 

The MrGADaBA monasteht. 

Another seat of learning was the Isipatana or MrgadSba (Deer Park) 
SaipghSrSma, near Benares. A hath or wasliing was customary for the 
inmates of the Buddhist monasteries*®*® and accordingly wo find hero a 
plastered brick-lined reservoir or kun^ with sloping sides* about seven feet 
square and five feet deep, with a flight of steps.*®*® Fiv.hsien found hero 
1500-moaka-stiulying tho Sammatiya hranch of Hinaysoa Buddhism. Hiuen 
Tsang gives a more detailed description of this place where he found 1500 
monks all of tho Sammatlya school. There were cloisters (kailkraTpa) in 
this Doer Park where the World-hononred used to walk. They arc hliout 
two cubits wide, fourteen or fifteen cubits long and two cubits high," ’ 
built with bricks.*®*® I-Tsing visited this monastery*®** and seems 
to have been much impressed by it, for says he : I would sometimes 

direct my thouglita far away to the Deer Park.”"®** 

•IM« GilM—Tl» Trsrali ot Fb-liiiao, p. 11. »«»* Ibid., pp. 19-20. ' 

**** IbiJ., p, ?0, •»]• pp gy_23. 

IbiJ^ p. 35. 101i Takntore’f I-T^ing, p. m, 

»mt g,jpy^ AbbobI Eoporl *«»® TskahiiD’a T-Tring, p. 114. 

for 1921-22, p. 44 iQt i Ibid., lalrodBotion. XZXin, 

••** Ibid., IXIX 





A MOyASTER r AT PaTKA. 

In the city of PJttaliputm "by the sifle of king Asoka*s pngoda, 
A monnstery under the Greater Yehicle was built, Tery imposing in 
appearance; and also one under the Lesser veMcle, the two together 
containing six to seven hundred priests, grave and decorous, each in 
his proper place,—a striking sight, Tirtuous ^ramanas and scholars 
from the four quartets, wishing to investigate the principles of duty 
to one’s neighbouT all came to the latter monastery. There is resident 
in the former a brShmana teacher, who is named Manjusrl (after the 
famous Bodhisattva) and who is very much looked up to by the leading 
sramaiias and religious mendicants under the Greater Vehicle throughout 
the kingdom,*®®^ 

The Jetataxa mo^asteet. 

In Pa'hsten’s time the chief place for higher Buddhist education 
was the Jeta^'ana monastery near Patallputra, ‘There were chapels 
for preaching and halls for meditation, mess-rooms and chambers for 
monks, bath^honses, a hospital, libraries and reading rooms, with 
pleasant shady tanks and a great wall encompassing all. The libraries 
were richly furnished not only with orthodox Buddhist litointurc 
but also with Yedic or other non-Buddhistic works and with treatises 
on the arts and sciences taught in In^ia at the time. The monastery 
was welhscduatcd, being oonvenfentiy noitr t&e“city, an«i yet far frOiii 
the distmeting sights and noises of the world. Morcovor, the park 
afforded a perfect shade, and was a delightful place for walking in, 
dufi^tg the bent and glare of the tropical day. It had streams and tanks 
of cool clear Vr'ater; it was free from noxious stinging creatures ; and it 
was a favourite rcssort of the good and devotional people of all 
religions.’*®** 

The city of R^jagrha contained two monasteries.*®*® " Where 
Buddha aUained his Buddhaship (in the city of GayS) there are three 

monasteries each with resident priests.. Tho strictness with 

which, while Buddha was still in the world, the holy brotherhood 

Giles—^The Trairels d£ Fs-bsisa, p, 46, Wsttars—'Tuan Chfrang, L 386. 

ssBi Gilss—Tbs T»yehof Fs-biieD, p. 49. 






obserreil tlioir rows and disciplinary regnlations and the gravity of their 
deportnient when sitting, rising or cDtoring an ftseemblv, persist down 
to the present day 

monasteries in the deer-forest, both with resident priests.****’ 


Monasteet at S'bI-Pabtata. 

In the Deccan '* there is a monastery dedicated to ESsyapa Buddha 
made by hollowing out a great rock. It has fire storeys in all; the 
lower being in the form of an eloplmnt with five hundred stone chambers; 
the second in the form of a lion, with W hundr«l chambera; tho 
thud in tho form of a horse with three bmidred chambers; the fourth 
in tho form of an ox with two hundred chambers; and the fifth in 
the form of a dove, with one hnndroHl chamhers. At the very top 
there is a spring of water which runs in front of each chamber, encircling 
each storey, round and round, in and out, until it reaches the bottom 
storey where, following tho configuration of the excavations it flows 
out by the door. In all the priests* chambers, the rock has been 
pierced for windows to admit light, so that they are quite bright and 
aud nowhere dark. At the four comers of these cxcaTations the rock 
has been bored and steps have been made by which top can be 
reached.,,,.,. 


Dr. Beal thus discusses ,the sit^iation of this monastery in his 
"Life of Hiiicn Tsang" : "The iiiig (SEuI’i^ith ' prepared care* 

dwelUug for him (NllgSi^iinn) of which we have a history in 10th 
hook of the " BecordB.*’ This cave-dwoUrng was hewn in a ^buntain 
called Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li i. e,, Bhramar:Tgiri, the mountain of ihn 

black bee (Bhramarn^Durgn). Dr. Burgess has identified this ■' 
mountain with the celebrated STisailas, bordering on the river Emnfi 
called by Scbcifner S'ri]wrvata, Doubtless it is the same as that 
described by Pa-Hien in the 36th Chapter of bis Travels. He calls 
it the Po-lo-y «0 Temple, which he explains as •* the Pigeon (PSi^bata) 
monastery. But a more probable restoration of the Chinese symbols 
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wouH bo the iKrbftti or Parratft, monastery. The symbol yne in 
Ohinese Buddhist translations is equiTalent to oa (or vat). Wo may 
therefore assume that the Po-lo-yuo monastery of Fa-Hlen was tlio 
Durga monastery of Hiutin Tsang, otherwise called S'ri-parrata, This 
supposition is confirmed by the actual history of the placo; for Hiuen 
Tsang tells us that after the Buddhists established them selves m tho 
monastery, the brShmanas by a stratagem took possession of it. Doubts 
less, when Ln possession, th^ would it ^ distinctive nnme 

acceptable to themselves; hence tlie terms Bhramarl or Bhrama- 

This spot ‘ S'rlpai'Tata' is also referred to in the RatnlTban ■ ^ ^ “ es 
being the place whence tlio Tantric magician SVikhanda Bnsa came to 
Kausiimhl to teach TJdayana the art of making flowers blossom at anv 
season. In BhababhntL'a llalatimTTclhava”’^^ fietpicnt mention has 
been made of S'rlparvata which was the residence of the T^ntric priest 
Aghoraghanta, priestess KapHlakunduIii, the Buddhist S'r5vik3 Saudsmini 
and others. In the Kathasaritsagam^'’'®® wo read of an ascetic who went 
to SViparvata and performed a course of asceticism there for propitiating 
S'iva. In Tibetan tho mountain is cnllii^l Dptl-gyi-ri (Fortune-hor-mountam) 
which according to Tibetan authorities®wag situated in Southern 
India whore KiTgarjuna Bodhisattva (33 B, 0.) spent bis last days 
absorbed in deop meditation, 

Hiuon Tsang thus writes about this ^rlparvata monastery: “ The 

king Sadvahn..,.tunnellKl out this rock through the middle 

and built and fixotl thereon (in the middle) a Sninghajnma; at a distance 
of 10 lit by tunnulling, ho opened a covered way (an approach). Thus by 
standing under the rock (not knowing the way in) we soo the cliff 
eieavatad tbrougbout and in the midst of long galleries (corridors) 
with eaves for walking under and high towers (turrets), the storeyed 
’building reaching to the height of five stages, caoh stage with four 
halls with vihnras enclosed (united).. From the high peak 

Ititfodnotion p, ZXL Act, IL Prstwiaka, 

•"*1 Acts I, IX., X. etc. «»» Ch, LXXXm, 
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of file mountain descending etroamletsj like small cascades, flow through 
the different storevs, vriuding round the side-gaUeriea and thou discharging 
themselves ivithout. Scattered light^holea illatuine the interior (inuer 
chambers)."*““■* Neither Fa-Hien nor Hiuea Tsaug personally visited 
the spot. It would seem to have heen utterly deserted and waste even 
in FVhsiea’s time. This favours the record of its early construction 
in the time of N^gSi^una (about the Ist century B. C.).***®® 

Fa-hsion refers to a monastery of the Greater Vehicle in Central 
India where he obtained copies and extracts of several sacred 
He stopped here for three years, learning to write and speak Sanskrit 
(or Pali) and copying out tho Bisciplinca.®”®^ In the country of Tamluk 
he found twenty-four monastorios, ail with resident priests. He stayed here 
for two years, copying out Astras and drawing pictures of images.*”*" 

Sung-yun (513 A. D.) refers to two monasteries to the north of 
the royal city of TJdyliua country.*®** He also mentions another 
monastery in thia country with three hundred priests and more.®"*” 
In this country there was another monastery where formerly dwelt a 
sramencm who being constantly occupied in sifting ashes (belonging 
to the convent) fell into a state of spiritual ccstacy.*"** He also refers 
to another monastery in this country with about eighty priests in it. 
He took up his quarters in a monastery in GilndhUra.*”"* 

Hiuen Tsang who was in India from 320-645 A. D. refers to the 
monastery of Ku-ohi, in the extreme north-west, which was a resort 
“ for men of eminence from distant lands, who wore hospitably entertained 
by the king, officials and people."®”*" The Buddhbt brethem at 
at Srughna were lucid expounders of abstract philosophical doctrines 
and distiDgnifihed brethern from other lands came to them to reason 
out their doubts,*"** In Lamghan there wore ten monnsteries.*”** 
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la the towa of Dipankaia there was Pout or five li to the 

north of the town of Pustalabati there was another monastery**®*’ 
la the TTtly antt country there were formerly 14Q0 monasteries with 18,000 
priests but now all is desert and depopulate^,*®** In the valley 
of Daril in Udyl^ua, however, there was then one largo monastery,*®®® In 
Taxihi there was another.**®’ 


ThB jA1iENl>EA CONVENT- 


In Eashmere there were formerly 600 monasteries but there are now 
only 100 with about 3000 priests.**The most important of these was 
the Che-tf&-ia-to Jo (Jayendm) convent. “ Before noon he (the chief of the 
priests of that establishment) explained the Kofia-sSstra, Afternoon he 
explained the Niyaya-anuSiira-Sastra—^fter the first watch of the night 
ho explained the Hotuvidyi sHstra. On these occasions all the learned 
men within the borders (of tbe tingdom) without exception, fioched 
together (to hear tbe discourse). The Master of the Law, following the 
words of his teacher, grasped thoroughly the entire subject — 'he penetrated 
all the obscure passages and their sacred mysteries completely 'V*®** 
“Then there was in the congregation certain priests versed in the 
doctrine of the great Vehicle—^viz,, Pi-shu-to-sang-ho (Vi^uddhasiinglia), 
Chin-na-fan-tu (Jinabandn); and of the Barvastavadin school, the 
foUowingj Su-kift-mi-to-lo (Sugatamitra), Po-su-mi-to-lo (Vasumitra); 
and of the school of the Mahasafighikos, the following: 8u-li-ye-fci’po 
(SOryadeva), Chb-na-tar-lo-tu (Jinatrttta) “.®®** “This country from 
remote times was distinguished for learning and these priests were all of 
high religious merit and conspicuous virtue as well as of marked talent 
and power of clear exposition of the doctrine i and though tbe other 
priests (i. o., of other nations) were in their own way distinguished, 
yet they could not be compared with tbes^^so different were they 
from the ordinary clasa“-*®®* “Having halted here, first and last, 
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for tvro years and baving studied the sutras and the sSstras and paid 
reverence to the sacred traces the Master tooh his leave 

In Sakala there was one noonastery with about a Inmdred priests. 
In the old days "Vasnbandhii Bodhisattva here composed the treatise 
Sliiiig-i-tai-liiii",3'>s’ 1q the kingdom of Ohinapati there was a 
conTent called ra“she-sa*nn (?). Here there was a renowned priest 
named Pi-ni-to-poh-k-po (Vinitaprabha). He was of a good reputation 
and bad mastered tbe three pltakas. He bad birnBelf composed a 
commentary on the Pafichaskhanda sTstra and in the NidyftmStrasiddhi- 
tridasa sUstra, On this account the Master remained there fourteen 
months. He studied the Abhidharma sastra, the Abhidharma-prakarana- 
sSsana-aastia, tbe NySyadvira-tatkaand othersThen 
there was the TSmasavana monastery with some 300 priests.^*'*® 

In the kingdom of Jitlandbara there was *' the Nagaradhnna convent 
where there was an eminent priest called Chandravarml who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the Tripitaka. On this account ho (Hluen* 
Tsang) rested here four months, studying the Prakamna-pada-bivTisa- 
sastra.’*^^®'' In the kingdom of Mathur!! there W'^as a mountain 
monastery founded by the venerable Upagupta.*®" ‘ In tlic kingdom 
of JIatipura there Were ten monasteries.®®*® In this kingdom there 
was an eminent priest called Mitrasena, ninety years of age. Ho was 
a diisciple of Qunaprahba and deeply versed in the Tripitakas. The 
Master of the Law atoppc<l with him half the spring and the summer 
following, studying tho Tattvasatya-slstrn, the Abhidbanna-JfiSna- 
prasthana-snstra and others,”®*®* 

In Kapitha there was one monastery.**®* la Kanauj there Were 
100 monasteries and 10.000 priests,**®® In the kingdum of Ayodhy^ there 
were 100 monasteries with several thousand priests,*® ®® Hiuen 
Tsung*®®'' makes particular mention of one monastery in Ayodhyll wliero 

Ihii,p- 73. Ibid., p. 73. ^ 
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Maitrcya is reportetl to baTo comni'UDLcat^ tbo materials of three 
Buddhist treatises**'®® to Asanga wbilo the latfcar was living in the 
monastery. In Pray^rga there was one monastery.*®** In KausSSubi 
thero were ten monasteries.*®'^® In tho kingdom of Visiikha there 
wero about 20 mon as lories and some 3,000 priests. In S^rSVasti 

there were 100 monasteries.*®'* In Bamngtama there was one 
monastery,*®'* In Benares there wore thirty monaiteries and 2,000 
priests.*®'* In the kingdom of Mngadba there were ahont fifty 
monasteries.*®'* In Fataliputra there were the Kukkutar^Ona and 
TUadaka convents.*®'® 

In the country of Hiranya there were ten monasteries and about 
5,000 priests.*®" “ Eocontly there was n frontier king who deposed 
the ruler of this country and bestoweil the capital on the priests; in it 
moreover be built two convents each contaiuing lOOO priests. There are 
two eminent brothers here, one called Tatbllgatagnpta, the other 
K^ntisiinim, hoth helonging to tho SarTSstaviSLlin school. Hero the 
Master stopped ono year and read the Vihhasha and the Hyaya-anusara, 
a:istra9 and others.”*®** 

In the kingdom of ChampU there were some ten monasteries with 
about 300 priests.*®*® In the kingdom of EajUghira there were six or 
aevon monasteries with about 300 pricits.*®*® In. Fanijdrabardhana 
there were about twelve monasteries.*®"^ In Karnasuvar^a there were 
ten monasteries and 300 priests,*®** Besides theso there were in this 
country two monasteries “ whore they did not use cither butter or 

XliBBe trestisei! are : &Elti^jADk£rk-Ukft, fcnd 

Mftd li j intB^vibhics^^irA. 
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milk—this ia tha traflitional teaching of Deradatta.'’*<>•* In SamatatA 
there were twenty monasteries with SOOO priests. In the kingdom 
of TSmralipti there were ten monasteries ami a congregation of about 
1000 priests.*®®* I-TsLog***® gives ns a detailed description of 
Bha-rs-htt monaatery * ® ® ^ of TSmralipti whose monks were strict 
observers of precopta. In this monastery there lived the famona 
Buddhiat teacher Rahnla-miti-a, "He was then about thirty years 

... Every day he read over the EotnakutaaOtra which 

contains 100 verses. He was not only versed in the three coUections 
of the scriptures but also thoroughly conversant with the secular 
literature on the four sciences. He was honoured as the head of the 
priests in the eastern districts of India.”*®** In Orissa there were 
about lOO monasteries and ten thousand priests or so*®*» who studied 
the Great Yehide.*®"® In Kalinga there were about ten monasteries 
oceupiod by some 500 priests who studied the Low according to the 
Stbavira schoaL*®®^ In southern Kerala there were 100 monasteries 
and 10,000 priests.*®®* In the kingdom of Andhra by the sido of the 
capital thETo is a large monastery.*®®* In Bhanakataka there was 
ft monastery called Parva^ilft,»®" * To the west of the capital resting 
against a mountain there is a monastery called AvamsilR.*®** Hiuen 
Tsang heard that there were at that time in Ceylon 100 monasteries with 
10,000 priests,*®®* In Kongkanspura there wore ftbout 100 monaaterfe* 
and ten thousand prjosts.»®»t i^ Mah^r^fatra there were about 100 
monasteries and S.aoo priests.*®'* Hiuen Tsang*®'® makes partioular 
mention of Atr^’a monastery in MalaraBtra where DignSga, the Buddhist 
* Bull in discussion * ia said to hare resided frequently, According tfj him, 
south of Kafichipuram there was "a large monastery which was a rendezvous 
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of the most eminent men of the country.” In Millnva there were 
about 100 mcmaBteries and 20,000 priesta who studied the Little Vehielo 
and belonged to the Sammatiya Bchool,' ” The people of this country 
in their manners are polished and agreeahle. They exceedingly love 
the fine arts. In all the five Indies, Mllava on the south-west and 
! Magodha on the north-east alone have the renown of loving the study 
of literature, of honouring virtue (or goodness) and of polite language 
and finished oonversation.”’’ "^ In the kingdom of Vallohbi there are 
about 100 monaGteries and 6000 priests who study the Little Tehicle 
according to the Bammatiya Hobool.^^’** 

A MOKAflTEBT IK PAETATA. 

lu the country of Parrata by the side of the capital there U a great 
monastery with' about 100 priests, all of whom study the Great 
Vehicle.’*^*’® “It was here that Jinaputm master of snstras, formerly 
composed the Yogach^rya-bhOmi-sTtstra-karika. Here also the Master 
of BUstras Bhadraruchi and the bfastet of S'^tras Gui^prabha, originally 
became disciples. Because this country hail two or three leading priests 
whose claims for learning might serve for guidance, the Master of the 
I^w stoppcil here for two years and studietl the Mulavidharma-sastrs 
and the Baddharma-sampsrigrahs-^stra and the PrasiksS-satya-slstra, 

as received in the Sammaliya school 

MAKtoODHI HONASTEBT. 

In Gaya, a king of Ceylon Meghabarna by name built with the 
1 permission of the Gupta Emperor Saroudragupta a monastery of tliree 
storeys, six halls and three towers, enclosofl within a wall 30 or 40 feot 
high. The establishment Is called Mah^bodhi Sarpghaiaoaa by Hvuen Tseng 
who saw it accomodating nearly “KWO eodesiastics. all MahaySnists 
of the Sthavira schocP’.®"’® This TibSra belonged to the Theravada, 
yet ailhcroi to the Mahs ySna.®^**® It was visited by I-Tslng who 
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woraliippud here tbo image of the real face of the Ho also 

refers to the miracubofi power poaaesfiart b 7 the Nilga Mah^mukilimla 
of thb vihlra.*!®* Por the purpose of announclRg hours to the 
moaastics there was a clepsydra in this monastery where a howl h 
immersed sixteen times hetwueu morn and midday**^®® This monastery 
was Visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Chiu La the middle of the 
seventh century who remained hero for four years was 

also visited hy the Chinese pilgrima —Taou-le,* ’ ^ ^ Hiuen-Ta*i* ^ • * 

Hiuen-hau,*^** Taou-siug*i^* and Tuan-hwui."*^ Mocha-deva, a 

Oochin-chinese also visited it and died here.^^i* SaipghnvarmS, a man 
of Samarkand also visited it.“"’ Hwui Lun, a Corean pilgrim otherwise 
called PrajflavarmlT also refers to this monaatory.”!® It was also visited 
by the Chinese pilgrim Wu-hing.*!^» During his residence here Atba 
" thncc defeated the Tirthika heretics in religious controversy and 
thereljy maintained the superiority of Buddliism over all other religions 
in Magadha**,*^®'’ When Abhayakara Gupta was at the bead of the 
Buddhist hierarohy of Magadha (that is, towards the end of tho eleventh 
and the beginning of the twelvth century) there were no less than 
one thousand monks at MahUbodhi as compareJ with three thousand at 
Yikramasila and one thousand at OdantapurL® ^ ^ 


TriUHAKA MOKASTEBT, 


There was another monastery at Tilodhaka in Kagadha.*i*« It is 
referred to as Til^aka by Hiuan Tsaag.®^®> 1-Tahig mentions this 
monastery as two yojanAs distant from Kulandj, ®* Tildhaka has been 
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identified witli modem TillSr&, west of A famous Bnddliist 

scholar and a Master of the Law JfiKnachandra by name was in 
this monastery when I'Tsing vUitod it.®’’** This monastery was visited 
by another Chinese pilgrim Wu-hing.® Near Tiladaha lived a teacher 
of LogiCf from whom Wa-hing learned the logical systems of Jinn and 
Dbarmakirti etc.®* *®* 

There was the Fan-da~na (Bandana) monastery^ a spot where tho great 
Ninana was preached by the Buddha.®*®® This is no doubt the 
monastery tn ll^lukuta-bandhana in Kuslnagarjt referroil to in MakHpariniro 

vana-satra,®*®* 

•• 

There was another 'monastery called the * Temple of the Heavenly 
Kings ’ which was visited by * two men who lived in Nepal and ware the 
children of the wet-nurse of the Duke-Prince of Tibet 

There was another monastery called the * Sin-obe Temple * in the 
Western country which was visited by tho pilgrims Sin-ebiu and Chi Hing 
both of whom lived and died there.® It was also visited by the Corean 
pilgrim Hwui Lun who lived here for five years,® *®® 

There was a monastery at l^mralipti where the pilgrim Tang 
came and " resided for twelve years, having perfected himself in 
Sanskrit ’’.®*®* 

There wos another monastery at Tnmralipti where tho pilgrim Hiuen-ta 
" remained for one year learning Smiskrit and practising himself in the 
fabda-^tra *\® * ® ® 

There was another monastery at Kusinagar called the * Parinirv3na 
Temple' where the pilgrim Tang died.® 
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Tbeu tbero was the monastery called Tn-boi-lo (Tukhara Temple) which 
was Tuited hy the Coican pilgrim Ewni 

There was another naoiiastery called the Kapisa Temple which was 
alfic visited by the Corean pUgrim Hvnii The priests of this 

eatablUhinent stiidied the Little Vehicle.*^*" 

Another monastery was called Kiu-lu-kia Temple. was two 

Bta-^es to the east of* the MahJtbodhi monastery. It was built long ago 

by% king of the Kiu-lu-ka con ntry, a southero Kingdom (Eunik|hel^ 

country "Recently” says Ihe Korean pilgrim Hwui Lun, "a 

king called Sun-Army (Adityasena) built by the side of the old temple 
another which is now newly finished 

Hwui Lun also refers to two monasteries called the Deer Temple 
and the TcUtna (or China) Temple. The latter according to tradition 
was built hy a MahSrftja called S'rignpU for the use of Chinese 
priests,**'** 

Another Chinese pilgrim Tan-Kwong arrived at A-li-ki-lo (^l^kan?) 
where be was reported to have found much favour with the King of 
that country who built for him, a monnstery with hooka and imagea,* * ** 
Oukong another Chinese pilgrim visited (759-703 A. D.) Kaahmero 
and took there the final vows of a Buddhist monk and spent fully 
four years engaged, as his itinerary tells us, in pilgrimagea to holy sites 
and in the study of Sanskrit, Though he is said to have studied from 
day break to niehtfaU his diligence does not seem to have brought 
him much literary culture. This is curiously shown by the popu^ 
apavraipsa forms in which bo r«»rds the names of monaatenes 
he sp^ially singles out for notice. He mentions two Buddhist 
monasteries in TJJyaoa called Sukh&vati and Pailmfivatl.*^** While 
Hiuen Tsang mentions only about one huiidre<l convents in Keahmerci 
Oukong found more than three hundred_ 
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MoyASTSBIES IK KASaHEBi;, 

Kalhona’s ESjaUraBgiQl also refers to a large number of monasteries 

in Kashmere. King Suiendra of this country built in the country of the 

Darada a vihUra called Narendrabhabana*^*^ and in his own kingdom 

built a rihSra called Slaurasa,^^*^ King Jalauka built the vib&a of 

Jalora.*^"*® Kalliana refera to the Dharni3ranTa viliftra in Vibastatra.*^*® 

¥ ■ 

King Jalauka also built the Krtyiaranm viiiara, * ® Dr. Stein in iiia 

** Notes'on Qukong's Account of Kashmere ” has identified this Tthora with 
the " monaste'-re du mont ki-tche*' Tisited by Oukong. King Juska huDt 
Ju^kapura with its vihSra.*^®' Kalhana refers to a vibara at Kionaia- 
Kajiha^ refers to the burning by king Nara of thousands 
of fibaras.®^** King Meghabaliana's queen Amrtaprabha built a 
vihUra called AmrUbhavana,® ^ In his Notes on Oukong® ^ ® * Stein 

has identified this TibSra with the monastery of Ngo-mi-to-po-wan 
mentioned by' the Chinese pilgrim. TukMevi, another wife of king 
^eghabihana built at Nadavana a vihSra of wonderful appearance.* 
ludraderi, another wife of King MeghabShana built another vihara 
called IndradeTihhabann,* * * ^ Many viharas of renown were built by 
other queens of Meghab^hana such Kbsdanir and SammS, under their 
own names. * ^ * * Jayendra, the maternal uncle of king Prararasena II 
(of Kashmere) built the illustrious JayendraTihara.*^*® Hiuon Teang 
also ri si ted and halted at this vih^ra for purposes of study.’The 
queen of king Durlabhaka, PrakSaadevi by name, founded the 
Prak3sikIt-TihSra.’ ^ ^ In the reign of King Ksemagupta ((#50—058 A. D.) 
Damara SaqigrSma when attacked by assastans entered this monastery 
and the king E^magupta therefore had the latter burned down without 
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mercy* Taking from this TriliTtra whick was entirely burnt down fcbe 
brass image of Sugata (Buddha) and collecting a mass of stones from the 
decaying ^temples ho erected the temple of §iva.*»<* He alw took 
thirtj'six rillages from tho burnt vibara and gave them into the 
tonnre of the Khtlsa ruler.® In the reign of Pravarsasenn 11 the 
minister ldoi?lka built the Morakahhabana monastery.*^** The ministers 
of King Tudhiiathira II named Sarrarotna, Jay a and Skanda^pta 
built many viharas.**** Bhinn3. wife of King Meghahlhana built a 
vihai-a,*’^** GalQu, minister of King VikrnmSditya of Kashmere hailt 
a vihOra under the name of his wife Eatenball.*®*® The wife of king 
Durlavaboidhana built the Anan»abhnbana vlhaja.*^** King 
Lalita;Utya-Muktapida built while at play (krt^n) the vlhira of 
KrdSrjnuv,® At Huskspura LalitSdityfl-MuktHpid^* built a large 
moaastoTy.*^^® In his Notes on Oukong,*®^® Dr. Stein suggests 
the identification of this vjhjra with tho Moang-ti vih3ra montiooed 
by the Obinese pilgriim This king also built the ever-rich Ilsjavihara. 
He also built the wonderful and famous Koyya-vib3ra,* Tuhkham 
Caukuua, the chief minister of Lalitsditya HuktiTpida founded the 
Caikuiia Vibtira,*i®» In his Notes on Oakong,®'®* Br. Stein identifies 
it with the monastery which figures as *' le monaatcre du general. A 
second vihSia built by Capkufla at S'linagara is referred to in IV* 215,*”* 
This too boro the founder’s name as seen from VIII, 2415 t^q. 
Which of these two vihSros Oukong may have meant cannot be 
determined. Cankuna's vihRra at S'rinagam was repaired by Sussala, 
the wife of the minister Rillmna under king .Toysiipha,*”* The 
physician I^Iuachandra, a son-in-law of tho minister Cankuija built a 


I1»* RajiUr,, TL 171-73; Stein. I. 248. 
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King Jayilpida built a large the reign 

of King Nandigupta (972—973 A. D,) his gnmdmother Dhlcia built a 
"viliSra with a high qudilrangle.* * ^® Queen Jayamatlf wife of Sing 
Uccala (1101-11) built a vilura.* King Uccala alsi* built in honour of 
his sister Sulla a viharn.*^*^ Kalhaija mentions another monastery 

Skandhabhabaua viliHra in S^rinagara where Sussala^s queens burnt 
thomselres when the rebels hoverijig round the city mEule the usual 
buminsf ground at M^ksikafivlFniiji.KatnSdevl, queen of king 
Jaynsimha (1128-49 A. D.) huUt a Tihara.’**" Rilhana, the chief 
minister of Jayasiipha had a vihiSra constructed at the place called 
BhaleraknprapTI (fountain of Bhaleraka) in honour of his deceasod uife 
Susaala. *' This (Tih<rra) became known by the name of her cat which 
bad followed her dead mistress into death instead of forgetting her 
atiaoliineut as is the wont of animals’*.***■* Kilhana'a wife Susaala also 
built a Tihara, It cioTered the whole ground of the residence of former 
royal dynasties and made tho whole city a joy to look Bbut^. a 

minisfur of JayasiTjiha founded a town called Bhuttapura which ie 
adorned by great houses with vHiitrns and mathas,*^®* King Jaysiipba 
completed the Sullavihitra founded by bis uncle.®^®® In the reign of 
Jayasimha Dhanya commenced the construction of a vihltm which was to 
heir the name of BijjH (rihnra) in houovir of his deceasL>d wife 
Oinla, the wife of the commander*in-chiof of layasiTplia ITdaya 
by name adorned the I tank of the Vitas tit by a TiliSrn* The five buildings 
within her vibsra appear as if they were the five high fingora of the 
upraised arm of Law,®^*® There was in Kaslimere the monastery of 
Katnaraimi where in the reign of Sr! Harsa of Kashmere DharmottarSf- 
cilrya*s Pitralokasiddhi was translated into Tibetan.*^®** 


■ *»» B ijatar., IT, 210 j Stein, I. 144. ” ’ * R IT. 507 ; Ste io,^ 1.167. 
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IFrom the Cbaclia^uSniS we learn that there was a monaGtery in Sind 
called IfaTayiliara. The story (relatod in the Chaclm-n5m3) of the 
S^rama^ja of this vihrtra shows how Buddhism had drifted by 
this time into the grossest superstitution and idolatry, An ancestor of the 
ministerial family of Barmak®^“^ was an official of this Nauvihara, 

There was another monastery built in KalLnga by the great Buddhist 
scholar and logician Bhannaklrli (about G35—650 A, D.).’*** 

Tlian there was the monastery of Kr^giri where DljAnkara 
S^rl Jhitna received his lessons from Blhulagupta. Here be was givon 
the sacret name of Guhyajfiina Vajra and initiated into the mysteries of 
esoteric Buddhism.* 

Trom the Moslem accounts of the conquest of Sind wo learn that 
there was a nunnery at Debal in Sind, contaming 700 beautiful females 
under the protection of Buddha 

From an inscription of King S'ivadeva of Nepal, dated 143 S. 
(«749 A. D.) we learn of a monaatery called S'iVadeva vihara for the 
maintenance of which he aEgigned lands. 

From the Sarnath Inscription of KumiJradevI, queen of Govinda- 
chandra GabadavSla of Eanuaj fc. 1114-115.5) wo learn that the queen 
founded a Buddhist vihSra commemorated by the inscription.* 

Kanisaa MAH5vinItRA, 

The Ghosrawan Inscription states that one Bhadeva after having 
completed the study of all the different Tedas repaired (in thu 9th century 
A, D.) to Kanisaka Maharihiira in the neighbourhood of Peshwar for 
further study. In on earlier period this vihisra was famous for its school 
of sculpture. The famous Buddhist relic-casket exhumed from the ruins 
of the great stupa of Kafliiska near Peshwar bears the inscription 

“Tho nEUie iJM-mak ia aaii to bs ®f Indian meming PBP»iafcfen i. g ih* 

flii|»pior (abbot ol tbs viliir*)".—Saobaa'a Albemni, Ppgfice p JCXXl ' ^ 

*»*• 8. C. VidjlblitLiapa-Med. Logie, p. 104. « r- . 

«»*• S. C. l^-Indiao rnodits lo tba Uod of Snow, pp. SO-Jl; Phiplfidm^tb Bo«— 
ladiaa Teacben of Raddhiat DfliTenitieff, p. 67, 
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** D^sd AgtsSla narakarnii Kaniskasa vLhiirs Mali^scnasA EaFnghflr3m6 ** 
(tbe slave A|*isa!a, the overseer of works at Kaniska's vUiara in the 
Baipgharltma of MahSsona). Thus even foreign artists were acceptod as 
teachers by the local Indian sculptors who m their usual way adopted the 
new methods to their own purposes. 

As a result of the oi^plorations carried on at Mathurft we learn that 
the Katra was the site of a Buddhist monastery name Tasi-TihSra which 
was still extant in the middle of the sixth century. 

On JSiu3lpur site there once stood a Buddhist monastery founded 
by Huvisaka in the year 47 of Kani^ka*s era. 

As a result of recent excavations carried on at Nagar Junikonda 
(NagSrjuna'a HUl) we learn that this ancient Buddhist site on the right 
bank of the Kisna river in the Palnad taluk of the G-untur district 
of the Madras Presidency contained four Buddhist monasteries.®^®® 

MOKA8TERT. 

But the crest-jewel of Buddhist monasteries was the TJnivorsity of 
Kitlanda of which we possess a somewhat detailed account from the 
Tibetan and Chinese sources. 

Scholars ato divided their opinion regarding the date of its 
foundation. X^IrSnJth says; *' Here in NMandS was in former timesj^ 

the birth'placH) of tho venerable Sariputra and it is also the place whcrcr 
ho with 80,000 arhats, attained nirvSna, In course of time, only the 
chaitya of the venerable Sliriputm remained at which King Asoka gave 
great offerings to the gods and to wiiich he erected a Buddhist temple. 

...tin this way the first founder of the N&landil vih^ra is Asoka ", In 

one of the sculptures at Nltlandlti Cunningham found inscribed Arya 
Sicriputra and Arys Maudgalayana. But judging from the fact that 
there is no mention of it by Fa*hien it would be very hard to accept this 
version of tho Tibetan historinn regarding the foundation of the 
University, Fa-hien,*'»® however, speaks of the village of Nnlo which 
some scholars have identtfiod with Nslandit. But this idonUficatioit is not 
universally accepted. 

•• Uimtij, SsDday. Feb. % 1930, p. B. ~ ' 

•iti Bwl — BnddliUt B«conli of tbe Weitsrs World, Vol. 1. p. LTIIl. 
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General Cunnrngham observes; " Prom tbe total silence of Pa-hien 
regarding any of the magnificient buildings at NSlandS, which are so 
minutely defcrihed by Hiuen Tseng, I infer that they must have been 
built after dlO, Surely if tbe lofty temple of Bllltlitya which was 
300 feet in height lind then existed, it seem* * scarcely possible that 
Pa^hien should not have noticed it He then points out that affording 
to Hiuen Tsang**®’^ four out of the six monasteries at KSland^were 
founded by Bslsditya, the King of Magadha and his three immediate 
predecessors. Balsditya was a contemporary of Mlhirakula, the Huna ruler 
of Western India. MUiirakula began hia reign in 510 A. and 

therefore his coutempor.iry B3l&litya also lived about that time Before 
BalSdilya hia three immediate predecessors viz., Tatbigata, Buddhagupta 
and 8aktftditya each built one monastery at Nillanda. If we take 
25 years as the average of each reign then Sakiiidityn can be said to iiave 
reigned aboiit 435 A, D, The date of the temple may therefore bo about 
435 A. D. General Cunningham would therefore " assign Iho probablo 
date of the temple and monasteries to the two centuries between 
the visits of Pa-hieu and Hiuen Tsang or from A. D, 425 to 625 > 

Hiuen Tsang records that the great temple of Bulfiditya was similar to 
that of the Bodh Gay! temple. As similarity of stylo may be taken as 
denoting proximity of date tbe erection of BsMitya’s temple may, with 
great probability, be aseigned to the same century in which the Vajrnsnna 
temple (built by king Vajra of Magaillm) at Kitlands was built, 
Hr, Spooner during his excavations at Pstallpvdra has made the 
discovery of a terra-cotta plaque which bears the illustration of a temple. 
Dr, Spooner supposes this to be the illustration of the temple of Bodh 
Gay3. The plaque also contains some characters in Kbarosthi. Now the 
Kharosthi script was introduced into India in the second century A. 1). 
and BO it may l>e surmlBcd that the Bodh Gayit temple was built 
during the Kuahana time,**®® Henejo the BnlSditya temple at N a lands 
was also built during the Kushana time, 

*iiT Watters—T vmi Cliwann, I- P- 2SJ), 

• T, 2. StDith—Esrlj Hiatofj bI IsEtis, p, 31$. 

**'** Areb. Surrey Beporli, Vd. I. p- 2fi, 

•tee Aaassl Report at tb* ArabBoloped Sarrej, Eastera Cinle, 1913.14, p. TE 
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Aoooidin'' to Professor S. V. Ven’kateswata*****^ “it is likely 
that Sakriditya is another name of Chandragiipta IX Vikrrvmftditya 
of the Gupta lineage, who appears in some records as BevariTja 
(Sakra). If so, the monastery was bnilt by that king, who as 
we know, had Buddhist subordinates. The result would tally with 
Yuan Chwang^s description of KsdandiE as having been planned after 
Bodh Gayn, and with tho archfDological view that it :was modelled 
on Ssiroath. Dr, Spooner***** would place the ruins of S^nSth ns early 
AS the Rushnna period. Ha assures ns that there are four monasteries 
of different periods built one over the ruins of another 

HwuMi in his Life of Hiuen Tseng remarks that the NslandS 
monastery was founded 700 years before the time of Hiuen Tsang****** 
"This remark cleiirs up the date of SakraJitya, the founder of the 
first monastery at KslandS. The expression, therefore in the Si-yu-ki 
* not long afler the Nirvana of Buddha *<*"* must bo taken, cum 
to mean *a good while after ^***** The foundation of the NSlanda 
monastery would then be about 80 B. C.”****® 

All that we can say is that no defimte conclusion can be arrirod 
at unless there is thorough excavation of the sites; and until we sec the 
actual plinth of the temple itself, it would be hazardoun to come to a 
definite conclusion. 

Regarding the name of the monastery Hiuen Tsang observes ; " The 
old accounts of the country say that to the south of this SaipghUrSma, 
in the midille of an Itmro grove, there is a tank. The Naga of this 
tank is called Nfilanda. By the aide of it is built the Saipglatdma, 
which, therefore, Ukes tho namo (of tho Naga). But the truth is 
that TatbSgata in old days practised tho Ufo of a Bodhisattva here, 
and became tho king of a great country and established lus capital 

radian Cohan Tbroagb tbs Apw, Vol. I, pp, 32B'29, 

Arelipohtpcnl Sdrvaj Ciiflln) * Aimanl Report fof pp. 3 and 43. 

Bent'—Life of Hloen Tiiitig, p. 112, 

Boal^BadbhiRt Becords ol th* WBitetu World, VaL Tl p-168. 
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«!«• Intiodaalioo, p. XX foototiis. 
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in this land. Moved by pity for all llTin^ things he delightal in 
oontiniTslly relioTing them. In romembranoe of this virtue ha was 
called " Charity without mtermission *’ —Ns-alam-da—*and the Sa»pgharama 
Was so called in perpetuation of this namc.***®'^’ According to I-Tsing 
the name of KSlandS is derived from NSga Nanda,®*®* Hwut Lnn, a 
Korean pLIgrim to India observes: *' The temple is called S'rl Kfilandu 
Viliiira after the name of the Naga called Kanda."**®® 

This famous TTniveraity was situated in the modern ylliage of 
Sargaon about eight miles from Kajglr in Behar. The idenUHcation of 
N5land3 with Bargaon tallies with the description of the site in the 
Buddhist scriptures®®^® as a yojana distant from llujagrba, where 
was a mango park in Buddha’s time and with Hiuen Tsang’s location 
of it as hve miles distant from Ifew BAjagrha, Inscriptions found in 
the ruins at Bargaon*name it NalandJ, which means 'insatiable in 
giving * or ‘ not giving enough * as curiosity once excited and thought 
once stimulated could not be satisfied. The derivation iSj in any case^ a 
commentary on the ideal of University education—not cramming the 
mind with knowledge, but creating au insatiable thirst for it. 

The University consisted of six monastic colleges. 'King 
^akr^itya built the first monastery. After his decease his son 
Buddha-gupta-raja contiutiod the vast undertaking and built towards 
the south another monastery. Then hia son (successor) Tathagata-rajo 
built a monastery to the east, f?ext hia son (or direct descendant) 
Blll5<iitya built a monastery to the north-east. His sou Vajra built 
another monastery to the north. After him a king of Mid-India built 
by the side of this another monastery. Thus six kings in connected 
succession added to these structures,**®*^® "Moreover, the whole 
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Gfitablishment is snrroniided by a brick which encloses the 

entire conTcnt from without. One gate opens into the great College, 
from which arc separated eight other halls, standing in the middle of 
the conrent. The richly adomod towers and the fairy->like turrets, 
like pointed hill>tops, are congregated together. The obserratorica 
seem to be lost in the rapunrs (of the morning) and the tipper rooms 
tower aboTo the clouds. From the windows one may see how the 
winds and the clouds (produce new forms) and shoTc the soaring eaTes 
the conjunction of the Sun and the Moon (may be oh served). And then 
wo may add how the deep, translucent ponds, bear on their surface, 
the blue lotus intermingled with the ^ie-ni (Kanakal flower, of deep 
red colour and at intervals the Amra groves spread over all, their 

** All the outside courts, in which are the priests* chambers, are of 
four stages. The stages have dragon>projections and coloured eaves, 
the pearl«red pillars, carved and ornamented, the richly adorned 
balustrades, and the roofs covered with tiles reflect the light in a thousand 
shades, these things add to the beauty of the scone.”** 

From the Tibetan accounts**** we learn tliat NitlanilS had a fine 
library situated in the quarter known as Dharmagahja (Piety Mart). It 
consisted of three splendid buildings called Batnasagara, 'Ratnadadhi 
and BatnUranjoka, all associated with Ratna, i. e.. Jewels, these being the 
three Jewels of Buddhism—Buddha, Dharma and Samgha. Ratnadadhi 
was nine-storeyoii and in it were kept the sacred scripts called the 
PrajOfiparsmith Sdtra and Tantric works such as SamSj'gubya etc. 

There were also Satras (free-board hostels) where the resident 
pupils were entertained free and supplied with necessaries out of the 
endowments to the TTnirersity. * * * ’ 


■lit AfiCdtding to ^I'.yiHJbi tbit wall wma built by ft btng cf Centml India. 
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Prom I-Teing’s account wc learn tliat Uierc wa* a stone path at 
NalanJa with lotus flowers carved on it.®*** During his tune there 
were eight halls and three hundred apartments.® 

I-Taiog says: “ There arc more than ten groat pools n«ir the NslandJt 
monaster 7 '’and there every morning a ghanti is sonnded to; remind 
the priests of the hothiug h'mr. Every one brings a bathing sheet 
with him. Sometimes a hundred, sometimes a thousand (priests) leave 
the mouastery together, and proceed in all directions towards these 
pools, where all of them take a bath/ *®®® 

Tliero was a famous well in Nllanl:! viliSra reputed as Chandra’s 
well.*®** It was so called because Chamlragomin thinking that his 
own commentary on PSnim*s grammar was no ijettcr than the one written 
hv Cbandiakirti throw it into this ivell whence it was afterwards 
recovered and found to be superior to CUandrakirti’s, The water of this 
well was used to be drunk by people in I ho hclief that their intellect 
would become sharp thereby.®**® This well reminds us of tbe famous 
Akkal-kuvi (well of wisdom) in the Sanskrit Gullcgo in Dhar. 

Hwut Lun, a Korean pilgrim to India, thus describes NzlandS; '‘This 
building of K^landir stands four sqnare, like a city precinct. The gates 
(porches) have uTerlapping eaves covered hy tiles. The buildings (gates ?) 
are of three storeys, each storey abuut twelve feet in height. Outside 
the western gate of the great hall of the temple is a large stupa and 
various ehaityas, each erected over different sacred vestiges, and adorned 
with every kind of precious suhstanco/’®®®* 

Again, according to Hwui Lun " this (NaiandB,) is the only temple in 
which by imperial order, a watcrnilock is kept to determine the right 
time. The night is divided into three watches, during the first and 


J, R A. S., Nitw Serios, Vol. XIlT p. STL 
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last of which there arc religiaas services; in the mid lle watch, as the 
prieats may desire* they can watch or repose.* ast* The regulation of 
the clepsydra at Nslantla is fully described by l-Taing and distingmshed 
from that of the clepsydras in the monasteries of Mah2l>odhi and 
KuBinagara,^^*^ 

Heace the remark of Hiuen Ts<iiig; ’* The SainghSiilmaB of India 
are counted, by myriads but this is the most remarkahlo for grandenr 
and height.’****® In the Si-yu-ki wa are told: '• A long succession of 
kings continued the vrork of building, using all tho skill of the sculptor, 
till the whole is truly maTrelloua to behold.”***’ And recent 
excavations***" have shown how the huildings wore made of bricks of 
a very good quality and admirable texture —** fittetl together so perfectly 
that in some places the joints hetwocn the bricks are altogether 
inconspicuous.” As Dr. Spooner has obserTod : ** As brick work, the 
construction is remarkable, far superior to any modem work that I have 
scon in recent years."**** Indeed it does not require any great gift 
of imagination to reconstruct in mind what marvels these colleges 
would have been architecturally. To students familinr with the romaina 
of Buddhist art either in the form of massive structural work as at 
Boro Budur in Java or in the form of fresoo-paluting such as have 
been prcsorverl at Ajantlt, Sigri and other subterranean monasteries, 
it is easy to realise what magnificent edifices would have housed the 
great UniverBity which was the pride of the Buddhist world. 

On account of the rich endowments to the University (which wo 
shall describe in n later chapter) "the students here (at NalandS), 
being so abundantly supplied do not require to ask for the four 
requisites (i. e.. clothes, food, bedding and medieme). This is tho 
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source of the perfection of their studies to which they Wvo arrived ",***‘’ 
Hiuen Tsang while at Nslands roceivod each day 12^0 Jambiras 
(a fruit): 20 Pin-Ioug*t&eu (areca nut), 20 tauok'au (sutinog£)p an ounce 
(tael) of camphor and a clung (peck) of MabalSi "Every 

month he was presented with three measures of oil and daily a supply 
of butter and other things according to his need "In the 

Nslands fionvent the abbot entertains a myiLad priests after this fashion, 
for, besides the ^Taster of the Law (Hiuen Tsang) there were men from 
every quarter: and where in all their wanderings have they met with such 
courteous treatment ? 

In a previous chapter (see anl^, p, 157) we have referred to the 
rigid test for admission into the University held by the dwilrnpandita. 
We have also already doscTibod the curriculum of studies (see anitt 
pp. 6G—70) and the method of teaching at NslandS (see ante, pp. l7S—7B). 
Hiuen Tsang during his visit to KaSchipura met two eminent 
Ceylonese priests with 300 other priests who, bt^wever, when asked to 
explain some choice passages of the Toga^tra " were not able to 
explain any of them as S^ilabhadra (of NslandS) did."**** I-Tsing 
also had a similar favourable impression of Nliland^. He stayed in 
this tnounstery for ten years, studied for a considerable time and 
collected some four hundred Sanskrit texts amounting to 500,000 slokas. 
He mentions by name many distingaished teachers with whom 
he conversed and says: " J have alreaily been very glad that 

I bad the opportunity of acquiring knowledge from thorn personally 
which I $koM othertoisit ncoer yvosstfssvd,"**** Besides such 

studies the teachers an<t students of NSlandS occupied thomselvos with 
copying manuscripts Thus, in the Bodelian Library, Cambridge there 
is an Astasahasrikll Frajvil&padimitjt coptel at Njlanda in tho fifth 
regnal year of MaliqiSla.***® In tho Library of the Asiatic Society 

lit* BeJ^Lvb of Hmea Tistig, p. 113. Thtii tbarv waa no mmI tor teuhon followiag 
some Tceation Uks Jobainn lbs flias'msksr, Sinuiii Iha wasvsr or Jossph tbs 
esrpsDtsr. 
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of fieugat there is a 6iiu manuscript j A sta&aUaarikI FrajnaparSmitS, 
copied at Kulandu by Kalylt^amitra ChitS.ma^i in Ibe sixth regnal 
year gf Malilj^Ua which was cUsoovcreJ. in Nopal by Hali3mabo|MlhySya 
HaraproblCd S'astrt.***' In the Library of the lioyal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland there is a manuscript AstasabasrilnS 
FrajSSparlimita copied at Naiamla in the fourth regnal year of 
GovindapJIla. ■*** In the Bedelian Librai^, Cambridge there is a 
manuscript AstasaliasrikSC PrajonparamitS copied at NSlandft by 
Qrahanakundu in the fourth regnal year of Rsmpsla,*®*" 

In N^ndS besides the DwSra-pandita there were among others three 
importaut officers: the Ching-fn-tsong (treasure of the good law), 
corresponding to the Chancellor of a modern UniTcrsity; the Karmaditna, 
sub-director of the monastery and the Sthavira (presiding priest).**^" 
Hwui Lun, a Korean who rielted N!Ilanda after Hiuen-Tsaug remarks : 
'* The superior is a very old man ; the Karmad^na or VihSraswSnii or 
Yittamp&Ia is the dilef officer after the Superior and to him the utmost 
deference is paid.”^**' Prom I-Tsing’s account we learn that the 
KannadSiia had to exercise a general superintendence over all monastic 
works,®*'*’ to arrange the order of scats to be occupied by the 
priests*and to announce the time according to the clepsydra from 
sunset till dawn.**** 

The head (i. e.. Chancellor) of the N^landS monastery in Hiuen- 
Tsang*s time was B'ilahhadra who was precetlctl in this office by 
Dharmapftia.**** In the midclb of the eighth century the great Tantric 
scholar Kamalaslla by name (728-776 A. D.) was at the head of this 
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establishment,"**® In the reign of NySyapSla ( —1042) Dipaukara 
S'rijiinha ^tiraa the Chancellor.’**’ Trom the GhoBrewnn Inscription’**" 
we find that Tiriwl era, an inhabitant of Nagarhani was installed by king 
Devap^la as the High-priest of Nstlands, 

The nvimher of students residing hero amounted to 10,000 in Hiuen- 
Tsang’a time*’** while in I-Tsing’a time the number (of students) 
exceeded three thousand.”’® In the time of Hiuen Tsang out of the 
10,000 inmates of the convent 1,510 were teachers who between them 
delivei'ed 100 different discourses on diverse subjects every day,” ” 

There were many eminent teachers at NUlnivda, famous for their 
* conspicuous talent, solid, learning, great ability and illustrious rirtue.*”” 
S'arahft, the tutor and spiritual guide of Nagltrjiina increased very much 
the splendour and usefulness of this University.®’” NSgUrjuna,’”* 
the founder of the school of Maflbyamiku philosophy was one of 

the early' founders of this vibara. Heva or Aryadeva*’” was a 

pupil of Kllgfirjtma and a groat pandita of Nahmdn, He was the 

author®”® of three Sanskrit books one of which ho wrote at Kalands 
vihllra. According to Hiuen Tsang”” ho visited the countries of 
Maliakoaala, Srughna, PraySga, Ohola and VaisHii, in aU of which he won 
great renown by defeating tile Tirthitas and preaching the true 

doctrines of Buddha. Arya Asanga also lived as a paudita in NalandH 
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for Bome years.*’** He wrote twelve works, most of wMch still exist 
in their Chinese and Tibetan versions.”*® Vasubandhu*"*® like liis 
elder brother Asan^a was a follower of the YogSOlra school of the 
MahAySna and the snthor of a large number of hooks**** including the 
Tarkas^stra. Three other works on. Logie called in Chinese Honki, Bnnshiki 
and Boushin are also attributed to him.* *® * Dharma{^la, a native of 
K&ficbipiira was a student of Nllandu of which he suhsequently became 
the liead. He was a famous logician and grammarian and wrote a 
Sanskrit commentary on ** Chandra grammar '* and four Buddhist hooks 
in Sanskrit. S'ilabhadra, a native of Saniatata (Lower Bengal) was a 
pupil of Hharmapikla at N3land!t of which he subsequently became the 
head. TTliile yet a student at Naland^ he defi^ted in a debate a proiul 
Brahmin who came from S, India to engage his gum“*“* Dharmap!tla 
in a discussion. Both I-Tsiug and Hiuen Tseng**** refer to his 
profound learning and it was under him that the latter leamt Sanskrit at 
NalaDdiT,*’** He Wrote many bonks, only one of which—that on Logic— 
has come down to ua. StUirmsti was a famous scholar at H^landit***’ 
where at the temple of Tar3bhatt!lriklt he translated a Sanskrit book into 
Tibetan.**** He was particularly proficient in the Kal^pa system of 
Sanskrit grammar. He wrote nine books, translated into Tibetan seven and 
undertook the revision and correction of the Tibetan version of ten 
books.**®* Ohandragomin,**®® a native Yarendra, was a pupil of 
Stbiimati at Nltlandlt and the author of about sixty works, five of which 
were on Buddhist Tantrioism. S'^Cnta Baksita**'® was a professor at 
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Nfflandn whence at the request of the Tibetan king Zbri-sron-deu-twn 
he rleited Tibet wheru he worked for thirteen years and helped the king 
to build the first Buddhist monastery in Tibet after the model of 
Odaiitapuri He was the author of two works on Logic. Padmasam- 
hhaha,”^* a natire TTdyana was a pupil of Sinta Rakaita and an 
expounder of the TogUchftra school of Tantricism at Nftlnudil 
whence he went at the request of the Tibetan King Khri-sron-deu^tsan 
to Tibet where he introduc&i the Tantric element in Tibetan Buddhism 
and helped ^nta Enk^ito in the constrnction of the Sam-ye monaitery. 
Vinita DoTa**^* was another teacher at Nolands who wrote the famous 
Samayabbedoparacaua-chakra and six books on Logic.*"’® KamalalUa 
was for Bometime a professor of Tantm at N^dands whence at the request 
of the Tibetan King Kliri-Brong-deu-tsan he wont to Tibet where ho 
vindicatod the religious Tiews of his guru Padmasambhabn and SanU 
Eak^ito by defeating and expelling a Chinese monk Mahayina 
Hoshang. He was the author of five works, two of which arc on 
Logic. Buddhakirti**” who translated a Sanskrit book on Taotrioiflm 
into Tibetan was associated with the University of Nalanda and when 
Abbayakaragupta of Tikrama^lS came here he helped him in translating 
a Sanskrit book into Tibetan, Kumara S"rl, Kar^ S'ri, SOryadhwaja 
and Sumati Sena were other teachers nMoaisted with NJllInda viliara.**^® 
ACttrjn Devavid Simha**” was another teacher of NSlandS under whom 
Thon-mi the Tibetan messenger of King Bron-tsan-gampo of Tibet 
studied the sacred literature of tho BrahminB and the Biiddhistt. 
Another teacher of Nfilandft was Prahlflkaramitra who was taken to 
China in 027 A, D, by a Chiuoao embassy to organise the work of the 
translation of sacred texts there.**’® Jinamitra**’® was another 
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t«ch« of iraiAnaa who TUitoaTibet*”».iid helped theTiheloM ui the 

work of traoeletio* Senekrit boofce into TiheUn.”“ Hiuen 
mention, the nemo, of meny other teeoher.: ■ Chondr.pfl. who eimted 
by hi. bequeathed teeehing the thoughtloM and the worldly ; Ginjamati 
the Btroam. of whose superior teaching spread abroad even now j 
PrabhSmitro with his clear diaeouracs; Juiliiaehandr^ Siglmbuddha 
and other eminent men whose names to lost- “These rUustaow 
personages known to all. MCeUed in their attoinmenls aU them distingumhed 
predecessors and passed the bounds of the ancients m their learning. 
Lch of these composed tons of treatisca and oommentanes which were 
widely diflueed and which for their perepecuity arc passed down to the 

present time.^***** 

The feme of these teachers helped in attracting studenta and acholara 

from all parts of IndU and even from abroad. Hiuen Tsang says: 
■•Learned men from different citioe, on this account, 
aconire quickly a renown in diaonssion, come bm m multit^a o 
settle their doubts eud then (the etreams of their wi^sdom) epr^ f r 
and wide”.*’** Some Of these came oven from Mongolm 
Korea **•• Thus NJlandl was an international educational een o m 
in the seventh century, when Europe was in the darkest watch ef tte 
long night of the Middle age., when oven the Sarwenio sehools m 
Arabic seats of learning had not yet been founded J^d eo g.^ w« 
^ value of the hall-mark of thi. University that ec^r^g to 

Hiuen TBang“iomo persons usurp tho uamo (of NSlnndi students) and 
“rLd fro r^ve honour in ecnaequenee”. *•’ The enthu^sm 
of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tseng and I-Tsing for them Alma Matw 
may have been eoleured but the conaeienteus and npnght monks and the 
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O^refu] and paln&tnking i^tudcnU wbofc lives were odc long record of 
persoTora&ce in the cause of learning are certainly not to give anything 
but a strictly honest flescriptioo of what they saw. In the case of 
ySJanda especially, their testimony is one of the highest value as both 
of them were in resilience in the TJuiversity for a considerable period. 

Many other foreigners also came to NSlantlS. Thus Thon-mi who 
was sent to India by king Sron-tsan-gampo of Tibet after learning 
from Lipidatta the sections of NSgri and GStis characters came to 
Nalands where under AcihSrya Devavid Siipha he studied the sacred 
literature of the br?lhina^as and the Buddhists.®Hiuen-Ohiu, a 
Chinese pilgrim remained in N^landft for three years in tiie latter half 
of the seventh century.®**® Another Chinese Taou-ht studied hooka of 
the Great Vehicle and wrote (copied ?) some four hundred chapters of 
shtras and sZstvas whilst at Nalandn.®*®* Aryabarman, a man of 
Sin-lo (Korea) dwelt in the NjElandJ Temple, copying out many 
shtras.®*** Hwni-nieh, another Korean, studied the sacred books at 
Nslonda (about d38 A. D,).*®"* Buddha-dbanna, a man of To-ho-ahi*!i 
(Tushara or TaurkhlTra) was found by I-Tsing at NSlandS,®®"® A 
Chinese Taou-sing also visited NSlauda (about 649 A, D,),®*®* Tang also 
went tx> Nalaod!!,®®®* Hwui Lun, a Korean refers to NslandS.®®®* 
Taou-lin studied the Kci?a at NalandS for a year or two,®*®'' Hiuen-ta 
remained in Ktrlant’a for ten years.®®®® Won Hing studied the Yoga, 
Kosa and other works at Ktllanflft wbera ha died in the end.®*®® 

Dr. Kielhorn has calculated on palfflographic grounds from the 
Ghfjsrawan Inscription which refers to the appointment of Tiradeva 
as High-priest of N^landS by Dcvainala {825-&0 A. D.) that the glories of 
NSlandn vanished from the latter half of the ninoth century.®’®® But we 
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shall presently adduce evidences which go to show that NalandS was m a 
flourishiug condttioa even in later years. Thus in the fifth regnal year 
of Mahipnb (1>S0-1036 A, D.) Astasasriha PrajilSparrtmita was copied at 
Nslaudit which is now preserved in the library at Combridge.* *®”^ The 
same manuscript was copied at NolaudS in the sixth regnal year of tho 
same king which is now preserved in the Lihrary of the Asiatic Society of 
BengaL*'*“® In the ryign of KyayapSla (-1042) Hlpankara SiljfiSna, 
the head of this convent went to Tibet at the request of its king,**** 
In the fourth regnal year of Hlmapnla (no. 108-t) a manuscript was 
copied at Nllanda hy one GTahanakundu.*®"^ In the fourth regnal 

year of GovtndapUla (no, lld4) a manuscript was copied at Naland^ 

That these manuscripts were copied at NSlanda and that its head in the 
reign of Ny 3 yapala (—1042) went to Tibet at the request of the Tibetan 
king allows that SillnndS was able to retain its fame as a centre of 
culture at least as late as the middle of the eleventh century,* T^ hen 
Vikramasllu rose as a rival and while its head Atisa was jrocecdmg 
towards Tibet, the latter’s Tibetan interpreter was staying at Nalanda. 
A^'ain the Tibetan monk who was sent by the king of Tibet to taka 
Atisa there from Vikramaslls stayed on his way at Nalamls.*®"® After 
NySyapIla K3lauda’s decadence cominenced, Lam3 TarSnath remarks 
that the professors of Tikrama^i:! watched over the affairs of 
NnlandS In THrSnath we are also told of one achSrya who was a 

dwara-papdita at both VikranmsiJ^l and NSlaud3.*> Two causes contributed 
to Kaknd^t’s decay :^(i) ita buildings despite repairs and reconstructions at 

• ■01 Bondeir^ Catnlogae. 
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intcrrals"^^* miut have become old and dilapidated and (u) 
the rival University of Yikrama^a irhich became the premier 
educational establbhment of Nortliern India seemed to have 
. monopolised all royal patronage. The Tamska invaders gave a 
,‘'Crushing pow to Jfalandj. but it surrived these Mnhammedan raiders, 
for, are told hj the Pag-jon-sam-Zang that its temples and clmityas 
were repaired by a sage named Mndita Sbadra.*’^^ Soon after this 
KukutasiddhA, a minister of the king Magadha erected a temple at 
Nslandn. When a sermon was being delivered in the temple two very 
poor Tlrtluka mendicants appeared on the scene. Some naughty young 
novice monks threw some dirty water on them in disdain. Angry at 
this treatment these mendicants after propitiating the Sun for twelve years, 
performed a fire sacrifice and threw living embers and ashes from the 
sacrificial pit into the temples. This produced a great 

conflagration which destroyed among others the fine libraiy,^^^^ That 
Natand& was destroyed by fire is proved by the BllSdttya inscription 
discovered in iSfil by Captain Marshall among the ruins of NStandsU 
This inscriplion is now preserved in the Calcutta Husuem and it refers to 
the re-building of a temple after its destruction by 

ThB YlKKAMASlUt MOSASTEttl. 

The monastic UiUTersity of Vikramaslls according to Tibetan 
ohrouicles, was situated in Behar on a hill on the right bonk of the 
Ganges’^but its precise position is not certain. Mr, Ciumingham 
suggested the village of Sil^o near Borgaon.*^^" This is out of the 
question as the Ganges could never have been n^r it, nor is there 

•Sit Dr. SpmneFobsarves t It cMi sow b? dqaaaitratad tbht njiou tbu oiw spot four 
f«pant« and ffnccoapiYv moiiaffterisEi Iibtii Iwd erected thifnngb k wrC«i of 
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any Um near to it. Mr. Nnndo Lai Da's idontificatian mtli Patharg^® 
hiU t^renty-four mile* to the east of BhJEgalpur seems to be right, 
for it is on the right bank of the Ganges and b.^ a sufficient space for 
many temples and buildings and a quadrangle accommodating 8,000 
jjjgjj'iaiT There are also ruina of Buddhist images at P3thargli3t3, 

According to tradition-the yihara was named after a Tak^ called 
Vikrama who was suppressed here.*'*® As it was founded by King 
Bhannapila of the P3la dynasty, it was known as the Botfal Uniremty of 


VikramaBiia.*®^* * ** - 

Dharmjpflu foniielioa it with four ostaWislimBtits moh oonBislin, 

of 27 monks heioBgiug to Iho tour prmoipol scots of Buddhism. Later 
on other buildings were added so thot it csino to hove sii “'’“S®®'® 
central hsU called the House of Science and four Sntraa or free-himnl 
hostels. There was also a largo quadrangle which could accommodate 
an Msemhly of 6,000 persons. There was in the centre the temple with 
si.l.m.n.lhi images. Within the enclosure flfty-threo smaUer temples 
of a private character and fifty-four ordinary tcmplca were set up. Thus 
UID total nomher of temples within the compound of the monimtery was 
one hundiod and eight. There was Jso a " house assign^ for 

the use cf the Tibetans” in Uiis monastery.’ “ > It wss surrounded by a 
wall, with si* gates whioh opened on its si* college. In 't® '«>“ 
wall, on the right of the principal entrance, was painted the hkonras 
of KSuSriona, once the head cf the Nllands monastery and on the 
left, X portrait of Alisa, the head of this (Vikramasila) monastery. 
At the gate outside the waU. there was a dbarmaslfl* for strangara who 
arrived late after the olosing of the gate.—’ It is "c wonder, therefore, 
that the Tibetans would Uke VikramasUh us a model fur one of their 


mcodifiteries. 

It was managed by 
nigh-priKits There were 


a board of six: membora presided over by the 
si* dw^tra-panijitas at the sU gates who u&ed 
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to examine tbe candidates for admission ia the same way as the 
duarap^ita at Nsianda did. Probably these six dwara-pa^ditas were 
the Principals of the six coUe-es and they collectively formed the 
Managii^j Board of six members with the High-priost as their President 
According to l5m:iTirr;rnith^«” this board of management kept watch 
over the affairs of the NSlanda Tihrtra as well ' If wo accept his 
statement it most be admitted that a spirit of cooperation prevailed 
between these sister universities. Both were directly under King 
DharmapSla who might have asked the hoard of the new university to 
^vatch over the older university. Souictimea we find men like Dipafikara 
and Abhayakara Gupta working in both the nniversities. We however 
do not know whether tlic NmndJl university was conduetod under 
the dirootion of the papditas of VikramasilJ. What TSr5ii5th says is this : 

“ Der vorstand dieser Lehrstatto hutoUe aucb Naknda.”Aooordinir 
^ TSriTQith in the reign of Canaka [955—983 A. D.) tbero wore 
Prajnakammati at the southern gate, Eatnitkara Sinti at the eastern 

VagiBvarakirti at the western gate, Naropanta at the northern nate 
Ratnavaj^ at the first centi.1 gate and Jd5aa-^ri*mitra at the saTd 
central gate, llie last two pandites who taught theology in the central 

Tte CmM I,„ll aiiai th, HouM cf Sciewa uaad for .tolyiw tba 

iploma liemg conforral by the raigaing king.«»*‘ The dislingubiliod 
logicians Jcjrya Jet^n of Varendra and Ratnabajra of Kaahmere were 
granted such a diploma.’* *« Tanuiri who lived in the time of NyjrvauilLi 
al^ reemvod the royal diploma of Vikramas1l3.’»«» Moreovi, ^ho 
papditas who were eminent for thoir loarnin'* and 
rewaivlodby having thoir images painted On the walla of the mon 
as in the case of A^gga-ju na and Atisa,’ «’ ’ reforrod to above. ^ 

a* *t flnddliisintii You Sotidfoer, p, 2l6f, 

“p* K X. ftMo-Indran Twbcni of BudUliist UniTerKtieB, p m 
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King DbarmaprUai the founder of this tnonestic UniTersity realised 
that temples aod hostels alone would not tnalke the new vihSra a contre 
of culture. Something more was needed—professors. Accordingly ho 
made prOTision®®*® for no Jess than one hundred and eight professors 
ami also for a wood'-offeriug (streu opfer) Sc3rya,, on ordinatlan nesrya 
a fire-offering (brand-opfer) Jcirrya, a superintendent of works 
(hya-ba-bSTun-ba), a guard of pigeons and a supplier of 1%mple eerrants. 
In course of time each of the six colleges came to have 108 Frofessors. 
Dhnrmnplla endowetl it with rich grants out of which Satras were 
established for supplying gratis food and other necessaries to the 
inmates including tho professors and the students. iThere were also 
establishments for temporary residents.^*®** It may be menttoned that 
the cost of tho maintenance of each of these one hundred and 
and eight professors, three icitryos and threo superintendeota was 
ordltiarily ci|uivalunt to tbat of four men. Wc sball see in a later 
chapter that a Satra was added by one of tJie sons of King SanStana 
of Varendra. 

In a previous chapter (aeo ante, pp. 16S. 169—70) we have described 
the course of studies carried on at Ylkramasiln. Among its iUnstrioiia 
alumni wre may mention the names of Katna Vajra, {an inhabitant) of 
Kashmir the author of Tukti-prayoga, who was afterwards made a 
dw&ra pa^ita of Lis flfjno mofer;*®®* Jiuma-frl-mltra tho author of 
Torka-bbSsTt, KSryo-karana-hhSva-siddbi and Franana-vlufscayatikA, 
who also became one of its dw^rapnnditas and even its Hlgh-priest 
when AUsa vacated this office in responding to the invitation of the 
king of Tibet,*®’® and Ratnakirti, author of Frani3na>vinii(^ya, 
Ealynna-kAnda. Apohasiddhi and k^nabhanga^siddhi, who also became 
one of its divarapaocjttas.®®®® Similarly there was JotSri author of 
Hotu-tattva-upudesa, Dharnui«ilharini-Tiniicaya and Bslsratlra-tarka 
who counted Dipiflkara or Atisa as one of hia pupils,*”* We may 

P. N. Boie—Indian Teftehan of Bnddbirt tTniT«rsitioa, p. 35. 

S. C. Du in tba Journal of Iho Bnddhidt Text Society, Put I. pp. 1—10. 

S. G. Vidj&bliDjana—Med. Logic, p. 1^. 

lbid.,p.m 
iis* Ibid., pp. 136-37, 
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also mention the names UatnlVara ^nti, euthor oE Chhanda-rstn^ara, 
ViTnapti-mStm-siddhi and AnUra-vy^pti. who became one of its 
dwm-panditas and afterwards gaT'e an impetus to the Buddhist doctrine 
in Ccvlon where he went at the invitation of its king”” and of Jamitri. 
author of PramSi>fl-T3rtik3laiikara-tik3 who lived during the reign of 

NySyaplIla, “ * 

Like Nalamla Vikraraasim was famouH for its eminent toach^. 
'HiranSth*”’ mentions AcSrya Buddha JnSnapada as osaociatod with 
this UniTersily in the early stages of its development. After the death 
of Ms guru Siinhahhaflra he was engaged as the Ordination Pnest of 
Vikramosila- Afterwards he was drawn into the cult of VadschratschSi^a 
(vajrlTiarya) in the same TJuiversity. He was a follower of Tantricism 
and composeti in Sanskrit several books on Tantra, twelve of 
which now remain only in their Tibetan iranalatioiw. Another 
teacher was Malflpandita (or Mahacarya) Voirochana JUkaita 

(A. 3). 728 S64 A. B.) who after ftnishing his education under 

padmasambhaba of TiheUn fame joined the Univmity of ViktamaBiU 
and there engaged himsdf in composing Buddhist books in Sanskrit 
and translating twelve hooks (including two of his own) into Tibetan. 
AfSrya Jetari who flourished tn the early part of the tenth century, 
was himself a student of ytkramasilS and became a professor there. 
It was from him that Eatnakaro fenti learnt the texts of Sutra and 
Tantra at Vikramaslla and mp^lfikara or AKsa the five minor aden^ 
According to 'Rli^nilth”** ho wrote one hundred hooks, including 
Tantras and SOtras of which only twenty-two are preserved in thoir 
Tihcton versions. ^rl MahUpaijdita Prajfflakaramati who flonrished in the 
reign of Canaka (965-8S A. D.)”” was called in Tibetan Nntmktfe 
which M. P. Cordier*”® translates as ‘gardien do la portc 
^dentale, du monastero de Tiktamalaa' (guardian of the western gate 


nrid., p. 140. 

OBiehiebto dw Budihifiniia Von Sotisfow pp. 247, 353. 
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of the moiwstery. Unfl TarITath,»“' howeTor, mikes the 

™te-keeperot the southern gete. Only two hooks are aser.brf to him 
in the whole of the Tibetan TriFitaka eoUection. MahSclIrya Ratn&kira 
S'anti reeeiTed his ordination in the sehool of Sarrlst^da .n the 
Odanlapura UniTersity and sfLcrwarde joined the Tikrsmasite TiniTorsi }, 
where he was taught as we have soon the Taut™ and Sutra tex y 
Jotari. On finishing hia education here he was appointed Ul the reign 
of Kin- Canaka (A. D. 955—S83) as dwSrapandlta of the eastern gate. 
He aftarwards gave an impetu, to the Buddhist do^ue In Ceylon 
where he went at the invitation of its king.'‘“ We do not know 
whether he went to Tibet, hut his religion, writinp were eagerly sought 
bv the Buddhists there, who translated all hia thirteen books written in 
Sanskrit into Tibetan. LSnte TilrJnMh"*’ speaks of another famous 
teacher Mahspapdita jasna-sri-mitra who hailed from Ganija and was 
the guardian of the second central gala of VikramasiUI in the reign of 
King Canaka (A. D. 955-983). According to M. M. 8. 0. 
Vidv 3 bbusana"*** bo was the same person as Jiiina-an-bha^a who 
worked iii Kashmere, He was the author of Banskrit works, t ree 
which are on Logie. To spread the geniw of ladia “ 

Tibetan and translatwl one of hi. books into Tibetan Mahfipao^.ta 
Tajra, a Brahmin of Kashmere, after studying upte J'"' 

not only the Buddhist slltras and mantra, but also most of the Buddhtat 
«!iences visited Vajrgsan. (Bodli Gays) where he martmed aU to 
Buddhist ftstras in a very short time and then came to Tikra^site for 
further study. After he fimshod the coiiiM of studiM here, the ropl 
d^oma of papdita was awarded to him add soon ate ho 

..'^keeper of the middle gate”** by King Canaka (A. D. 955-988). 
After sLe time he went back to Kashmere where he defeated many 
Tlrthikas in diseusaion. From Kashmera ho went to the ^try of 

Gdyfioa, whence towards the end of bis lareer he wk!“ta 

Buddhism there. Ho was the author of fourteen Buddhistic books 


M*i Ibid^ pp. 234, 235, eto. . , „ ijn 

»■** S. C. VidyabbQwi»8 MadierKl Scbofil ot P' ^ g 
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Sanskrit which found thdr way to Tibet through translationB. When in 
Tibet ha ieamt Tibetan anti tranilated seTeral hooks into that language, 
four of which had i come down to us. Mahfipaiidita VugisFara-kirti was 
an inhahltant of Benares and the author of a Sanskrit hook on Tuutra 
which now remains only in its jTibetan translation. He was appointed 
as dwltra-pandito of the western gate of VikramasilJi by King Canaka 
(A. H, 95:5-983). Utpafikara Si'i Jnlna or Atisa liko Lord Budtlba 
came of a royal family (of Ganda). a kingdom to the cast of Tajrasana 
(Bexib Gaya) and like him renounced the case and pleaanro of the world 
and entered the monastery of Krsnagirl, whore he was trained by 
Habula-gupta. At the age of nineteen ho took the sacred vows from 
from Sila Baksita, who was the MahnsSnghlka Hcftrya of OdanUpuri 
University. At the age of thirty-ono he was ordained by AcJtrya Dborma 
Baksita in the highest order of viksus. He learnt all the mystorios of 
Buddhism from A<^rya Chaiidrakirti, the Higb-pneat of Suvar^lwlpa®**'^ 
which was considered the liead quarters of Buddhism in the East. 
After residing tUcro far twelve years, he returned to India, visiting 
Ceylon on the way. Attracted by the versatility of this profound 
Buddhist scholar king NyayapaU (lOSO—) apiMUuted him to the post of 
High-priest of Viknunasilil At tho call of the Buddhist King of Tibet, 
Cban Chub, he left Vikramasil^ after much hesitation, for Tibet to 
reform tho Buddhist religion there,® An escort of three hundi-ed 
horsemen took the sago to the Tibetan King, who Welcomed him warmly 
and sumamed liim Jovo Je."®*® Ho was the real founder of L^TniQism 
and perhaps tho greatest writer of Tibotan Buddhism, About two 
hundred books—both original and traTi«liitions—ore ascrihctl to him among 
which eighty-throo are Tantric hooks in Sa^^sk^it. Viryasiriilia who 
popularised Buddhist literature in Tibet appears to have been oonueotod 
with Tilcramasilir; for ho helpal Atioa in tJio Tibetan translation of two 
books, made at the viLsra of VikiamaailA”*® .A bhayakura-gvvpta who camo 

maatiged by Mr- S* 0. Dus with SadbntmnpHgBr in P^gu Ctikd Tliibt4i:iii4 

ifl4f s* C. Pits—ludian Pandit in iha Lmd of Suow (1S03) pp, W^nddoU— 

LamiUm. 

ifl4i Fmbhn SwimiF 
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from Gand*' ’^b.s a fAmoiis teaolier at Yikmma^ln in the reign of 
King Urtmapala (A, D. 1084-1130), He was proficient in the five 
sciences and while at VikramaMlti used to write sastras in the first two 
watches of the day and explain the principles of Uliarma in the third. 
In his day tho UniTersity had three thousand monks and was under the 
protection of King Subhasrl of Eastern India, We learn on the 
authority of Tibetan writcra, that a Turiiska war took place at this 
time in which he played an important part and was ultimately able to 
drive out the Turuskas,®*®® He was a great Tantric scholar and 
hesidea writing two works on §Qtra group he composed in Sanskrit 
twenty-seven and translated into Tibetan seven books on Tantrn. 
Miihaparjdita Tatlvilgnta Raksita ^^'bo came of a Ksystha family of Orissa 
is mentloueil by TiErSniith as a Tantrscarya of VikTamojala,®*®*' Ho 
compoaed in Sanskrit nine books, mostly on Tontra, seven of which ho 
himself translated into Tibetan. He also translated into Tibetan four 
works written by others. Hahllpaudita Hatnakh'ti was also associated 
with t!io tJniversity of Vikmmn^lil®*^® and it was from him as from 
JolAri tliat Ratnfiikara Sitnti learnt the Sfltra and the Tantra, He was 
the author of four Buddhist books in Sanskrit, three of which lie himself 
rcnilore^l into Tibetan. Pandita hlafijnsrl, a great Tibetan and Sanskrit 
scholar, translated three Sanskrit books into Tibetan and happily the 
scene of his work on these translations was the University of 
Vikramasilfl. Dharmnkirti who was helped by Abhayakara-gupta in 
translating ' Kala-cakrltvatlra-niimn ’ was associated w'ith VikrarriasTlrr wbero 
he translntod into Tibetan the Sanskrit book * Samaya-Pancha * of Aoilrya 
Pndmasambhava,®®^® He wa$ a native of Klmms-pa which according to 
Mr. S, C. Das is the eastern part of Tibet. Ho is also described as a 
lioteabaj that is, a Tibetan scholar verseil in the Sanskrit language and 
ho wrote about sixteen Sanskrit books, Mab^pandita Slkyik Bhadra 
was a native of Koshmere and a famous logician. Whim he woa 
at Vikramasila the vihara was invaded and destroyerl along with 

i»*o 9. C. Das’—" Coatribdtioni dd the Religion nnd Hiatory of Tibet” in J, A, 
S. B,, 18&3, p, 18. 

i**t Sobiefner'e TiLr3ji3itb, |h 258, *®** Catelo^o dn Fond TihelHiu, IIL {i. 38i. 

t*<l IbiA, II, pp. 7&-7fl. 
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Odantnpiii'ii by a Turnfita king' (Bathtyar Khil3i)> tiien fled to the 
moDastic TJmversity of J^gaddak T?henco bo \isited Ho 

wrote seven books in Sanskrit and translated two others into Tibetan. 
Belying on Tibetan sources Mr. S, C. Das also refers to luro other famons 
teachers associated with VikraiiiasllS, One was VidyS Kokila who was 
a lineal disciple of ilc!lrya Chandraklrti and teacher of Atisa. The 
otlier was the famous Haropanta “ who for bis sebolarahip in the 
sacred literature has no equal among the Buddhists. He too was Atisa’s 
tutor.” TaxSnatli also mentions the name of Nnropa who was the 
dwltra-pondita of the northom gate of VikraTnaSl3 in the reign of 
King Canaka (A. D. 955—983J, When Nag-tcho was staying at 
VikramaillK as the messenger of Prince Chan Chub to take Atisn to Tibet 
Naropanta came on a visit to Tikrsinasils and after handing over the 
ministry of the religion of Buddha to Atisa, proceeded towards the south 
where ho dietl soon after wards. Borne relics of his remains were 
brought to Tibet by Atisa and they are said still to e^tsti being 
preserved in the sacred stupa of Hor at Kethan.**®” Tttrauilth mentions 
AfAija. Kamala Baksita who was at the head of the Vikiamssilo 
University and was able to repel a Toroaka attack on the University.**"® 
According to Dr. S, C. VidyUbbo^apa***'’ Kamsla Kule^, l)5nn 
Baksita, 8ubhakara*gupta and SunHyakalrl also belonged to this 
University. 

Tliis University was visited by eminent Tibetan scholars like 
^nchhen Zon-po and Legs-pahi Serab who came under the instraction 
of the Tiletan King " Lha Lama Tes’e hod ” to invite to Tibet a saintly 
Buddhist scholar for the reformation of Buddhism in Tibet.’®** It 
was soon visited by another Tibetan scholar Gya-tson Senga who 
came to Vikraniasllll under the instructions of the same king to take 
Atisa to Tibet.**®* Another Tibetan scholar Nag-tcho visited 


SdbtBfDDT*! Tirlnltlij p, 355. 

S. C. Uai—lo^iui Pondita in tbo lAnd of Snow (tS93), p, nO, 03.P4 
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TitramasilH as » messenger of Prince Chan Chub to fnrite Atisa to 
Tibet. Na^-toiio met on bis way a party of a Nepalese prince 
consisting of about ten teen wbo were proceeding to Yikrainasil5.*^®“ 
Nag'tcbo remaincitl here for full three years and applied himself with 
assiduity in studying the sacred hooka and reading Sanskrit Buddhiat 
literature under SthaTua RatnSkara, While at Vikramasil3 ho 
translated six books into Tibetan two of which he did with Atisa’a 
help,***^ " The pundits of VikramaeilS were teaching a certain 
Buddhist vrork which in Tibet was very little appreciated. There was 
a very good commentary upon it called Suddha Yindn {drops of nectar). 
Nag-tcho translated it into Tibetan*',**®* He attended a grand 
congregation of eight thousand monks of all classes Imng in 
VikraiDflSllSj a graphic description of which as preserved by him is given 
by Mr, S, G, Has in his *' Indian Pundits in the Land of Snow,”**®* 

According to the Muhammadan historian Minhaz in the eightieth 
regnal year of Lak.smanasena (i. e., Laksma^asena era 1119 A. I).-l-89:^ 
1199 A. D.) Magadlia was invaded by Bnkhty&r who especially 
attacked the Buddhist monasteries induding YikramasLtS, Tar^Sth 
oho refers to the destruction of Vikramadil!! along with other 
monasteries by the Tumska king. According to Tiitliiiath**®* the king 
of Magadha had fortified Yikrama^ltl and stationed some soldiers 
there so that it easily attracted the attention of the Moslem conqueror. 
Moreover, as Dr. P. C. Boy,**®“ relying on mnnuBcripts, observes: 
“ The monasteries had degenerated into hotbeds of corruption, so much 
so that the Mussalmnn conquerors felt little compunction in putting 
the inmates thereof to the sword.” 

OnAWTAFuni monastery. 

Another monastic Umversity was that of Odantapuri***® which was 
established by Gopfilo, tbo first king of the Fftla dynasty about the middle of 

*»” Ibid^ p. 57. »*** Ibid., p, 66. 

»»■» Ibid., IX0A pp. fiO-60. 
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the eighth centxiry A. But according to the writeT of “ TJniTersities 

in Ancient India*®*" it was cfitablisbed long before the Prda dynasty came 
to power ill Msgadha. It was aituated near PtEtaliputra hut it is dlffieuit 
to identify ita esmct site. This vi!i5in served as a model for the great 
monastery of Bam-ye in Tibet which was built by ita king with the 
assistance of Snnta Baksit3.*®«« It was famous as a stronghold of 
of Tantric Buddhism. Eatnakam Slnti, one of the dw^ra-pandita* 
of Vikramaslla was ordained in the SarvUstivSda school of Odantipura.®*^*’ 
Even Atisa, the High-priest of Vihraimsllii took tlio sacred vow at hia 
nineteenth year from Sila Eaksita, the Mahiisefighika IJcliSrya of 
Odantapnra TTniversity.*"^^ W^hen Abbayakara-gopta was at the head, 
of the Bnddhist hierarchy of MagailLa (that is, towards the end of the 
eleventh and the beginning of tho twclvth Century A. D.) there wore 
no less than one thou sand Buddhist monks at Odantapuri as comparoil 
with three thonsaod monks at YikvamasUa and one thousand at 
Mabahodhi.*®'* A monk of OdanUpuri viliara, PrahhSkara*"’® by 
name was the translator of '* SSImudrka—vyafijanu—var^iana " into Tibetan. 
This vihilra contained a splendid library wliich was destroyed by Baklityar 
and his troopa. According to 'rarwnath,*®^* the King of Magadha 
fortified the monastery and stationed some troops with whom the monks 
joined La repulsing the itivadera. The University was totally destroyed in 
11 &9 A. D., for, the tjolophon of Pnilclinkarn in the illjrary of the 
University of Cambridge refers to the destruction of Odantapnra in the 
thirty-eighth regnal year of GovindapilfnlnYa who ascended the throne 

in 1101 A. D. 'Rirnnath observes : '‘The Tnni?ka king.. 

conquered, the whole of Magariba, killed mnny olerica at Odantapuri, 
destroyed this as well na Vikramnsiln and on tiie spot of the old vibHra 
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a fortress of the Tnrn§l[as was erected.” Minhaz mention s Odantapun 
as Adwand Vihar and writes: " Muhammad-i-Bathtyar threw himself 
into the postern of the gateway of the place and gained possession of 
the place.Most of thu mhabitants of the place were Brahmins 
with shaven beads (Buddhist monks). They were all slain. There was a 
great number of books which came under the observation of the 
Mnssalmans. They summoned a number of Hindna that they might givo 
them information respecting the import of these hooks hut all the Hindus 
had been killed. On becoming acquainted, it was found that the whole 
of the fortress and city was a college and in the Hindi tongue, they 
called a college Viblira”.**^® 

The J&gaddala vinTiiu.. 

The Rn:macliarita speaks of the JlTgaddala MahSvihara built by king 
Eamapalu*^’'* in tlio city of Ramabnti founded by him on the hanks of 
the Ganges and the KaratoyS in the country of VarenJra.’’^’ Being 
thus founded in the beginning of the twelrth century this University 
lasteil only for a century till the Muhammadan invasion of Bengal 
by Bnkhtyar in 1203 swept it away. After the destruction of the 
monastery of Vikramasilfl, Snkya SM Bbadta came to this vihsra 
whence he visited Tibet.^ ®^" 

One of the groat scholara of this University was Mahapapdita 
Bihbhticliandra. Ke was the author of six books in Sanskrit which he 
himself translated into Tibetan. Ho also translated into Tibetan about 
eighteen Sanskrit books written by others. Ho translated two of these 
books ut Din-Ri, a plateau of Southern Tibet which shows that he visited 
that country.^Acarya DanaSila otherwise known aa BSnasrlla also 
belonged to tbis University. He was born in Kashmero when Mahiplla 
Was reigning in Bengal, He composed four books in Sanskrit, one of which 

1 ST* TabskSt-i-Najpri {Eny. Ttwu-, bj Major tt. Cl. llaveTtj). 18SI. Vol. 1. p. a&3. 
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was on Logic and translflted fifty-four books into Tibetan Tritbout aid 
and four more with the help of Jmamitro, The place where ho 
translated •* Kaka caritra ” was the vihara of TaT-kluns-than-poche 
in Central Tibet, which shows that he visited Tibet, Another 
scholar Pandita Subhnkam, othei-wiso known as Stimbhakara was the 
spiritual giiide of ilttkya Sri probably ^kya S'ri Bbadra, the abbot 
of Vikmmasilfl and while at Jagaddala wrote in Sanskrit “Siddhuika- 
vira-tantra-tikl””®® Another scholar bdonging to this vihflra was 
Mahnpandita Hok^kara-gnpta. the author of a famous hook on Logic 
named “ Tatka-bhii^ ”, 

SUKTA StOSASTBRY, 

Another great monastery was that of ^akya. It was built 
after the model of Odantapora which it followed in the details of 
monastic discipline and education. It became the seat of the first grand 
hiernreUy of Tibet about 1202 A, D, 

S^RinttANTA KATAKA, 

Similary there was S'ridhanya Kataka which was aituatd on the 
banks of the Krs^l in Vidarva (modem Araraoti), It attained the 
height of its fame as a seat of Brohminical and Buddhist Iwrnmg 
during the time of siddba Nagnrjunn, The great monastic Uoiversity 
of Du-pong near Lhasa with its six colleges was built after its model. 

The Muhammadan conquest, however, led to the destruction jrf these 
monasteries in N. IndU. Kerii*®‘* observes: “The learned S3kya^I^ 
went to Orissa and afterwards to Tibet; Ratna RaksiU to Nepal j 
Buddbamitra and others sought refuge in Southern India while Sangama- 
dri-jSSoa and several of his followers betook themsBlves to Burma, 

Camlwja etc.....Many emigrants from Magadha rejoined their 

brethren in the south and founded colleges on a modest scale in 
Vijayanagaia, Kalinga and Konkan. The comparatively satisfactory 
condition of Buddhism in the Beccan about this time is attested by the 
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ricUdonationa to tho raonastery at Dambal”. Thus the iuodIcs of the 
luouastertefi of Vikiaumsila and 0(iaivtapuj* *a on their dispersion, carried 
with them their learning and arts in the same manner aa the 

Byzantine Greeks on their expulsion from Conatantinople here with 
thorn, their intellectual treasTues to the Italian cities. In the 
kingdoms of the Deocan,^**' in Nepal and in Tibet, the Buddhist 
scholars found hospitable asylums just as the Greek philosophers did 
in the Florentine Republic under the Medicii, 

§ 14. Seats of ulaekino. 

(i) Benaeeb, 

Benares is one of the oldest seats of learning in India. In 

the Tittlre Jataka***® wo read that “a world-renowned professor 
of Benares gave mstruction in science to five hundred young 
Brahmins"' and afterwards repaired to a forestp>homo on the slopes 
of the Himalayas to cany on his educational work in that calm sylTan 
retreat. In the Kosiya Jataka*^®* it is stated that in the reign 
of king Brahmadatta of Benares Bodhisattva being born in a Brahmin 
family became a renowned teacher at Benares and used to teach the 

throe Vedas and the eighteen Tijjns to Brahmin boys and ksbatriya 

princes. In the J3taka period Benares was, however, largely the creation 
of the ex-students of Taxila, "We find established there schools for the 
teaching of spollfl and magic charms by students trained in Taxila. For 
the study of the ordinary subjects there were of course already many 
schools,**** Benares, however, was not without its own alumni as 
educationists. There are several references to teachers of world-wide 
fame with the usual number of 500 pupils to teach. The son of a 
Brahmin magnate is eilucated in Benares. There wore again certain 
subjects in the teaching of which Benares seems to have specialised, 

tat I Comfttn ** Tl>» Aicetii, wbieli from sontUfy wbi the refuge and eeatn 

of lltonrj eoiivitj getunlly. In Hindoithea it bed been cabttuitUll; am«t«d 
by the iEuo&da end tbe nirsgee oE the Mahemuudani "—Weber'a Hietory of 
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There is a reference, for inetance, to a school of music presided 
over by an expert who was the chief of his kind in all India.^**® 
Again it was at SJensres that Panini wrote his famous grammar, that 
Kapilfl evolved his SSipkliya philosophy, that Yjska wrote his Nirukta 
and Gautama wrote his Nyayarsastra.’ ® ’ SahkarJchatrya is said to have 
studied at Benares " the accepted touch-stone of all new doctrines from 
the ancient days oven from the days of Biiddlia. There in Benares, 
Saiikara puhlished his new doctrine of Vedanta and convinced the 
pnndita of Benares of its truth Ai Beruni***® says: ''The most 

generally known alphabet is called SiddharalTlrka.....the people of 

Kashmere use it. But it is also used in Vnranasl, This town and 
Eashmere are the high schools of Hindu sciences”. According to 
Al Berimi,*®®'’ owing to the plundering exploits of Mahmud “Hindu 
sciences have retired far away from those parts of the country conquered 
by ns and have Ecd to places where our hand cannot yet reach, to 
Easlimere, Benares and other places”. In the days of Al Beruni®®** 
astronomy was specially cultivated at Benares where Vijayanandin 
composed his astronomical handbook entitled Kania-tilaka, It appears 
from the Ain-i-Akbari*®®® that Benares continued to be a flouriBhing 
seat of Hindu learning even in the sixteenth century. 

(ii) Ujjain. 

According to Baii^**** the inhabitants of tJjjain “ are counolssonrs 

in ali arts.....skilled in foreign languages, clover at subtleties of 

speech, versed in stories of all kinds, accomplished in letters, having a 
keen delight in the Mahftbh^rata, the PurSnas and the BAmlTya^, familiar 

with the Brhat-katbs, maBters of the whole circle of arts,,. ...lovers of 

sastras, devoted to light literature”. Ujjain's fame as a great centre 
of learning attracted fiaiikaracharya who defeated hero in argument a 

■ Jitskh 1. nC. 15 aad 233; TV. 2J7 ; Jitaka Ko. 
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F3liipat5cbSiry&. A1 Bemui*®** rolates tbe story of tbe alchemist 
VyiltU who was a veritable martyr to the science of alchemy* Ujjain 
was however f6imous for the study of astronomy and it became the 
meridian from which tbo Hindus counted the longitude of other 
places.^*®* 

(iii) Kasattj* 

Prom the reign of Tasovarman (ti75-7lO A. B.) Kananj became 
specially famous for its study of Pdrva Mlm!tTnEh or the philosophy of 
Vedic ritual, Tasobarman was the patron of BhababliQti whose gum 
was the great apostle of PQrva MimamsA Kum^iila Sbatta, as is eridcnced 
by a colophon of Bhababhilti’s drama hlnJaiim^dhava. This together with 
the story that five Brahmins were sent from Kanauj to Bengal to revive 
orthodox Hindu customs there shows that Kanauj was a centre of 
Brahminical learning, 

(iv) Tanjoeb. 

Tanjoro was famous for the cultivation of Nstya^stra and the sister 
arts of music and dancing. Rjjar^ja Cbola (98a-1014 A, D,) built 
mnsioballs for this purpose and invited and settled in Tanjore female 
dancers as also Bingers, pipers and drummers. Colleges were also built 
and learned teachers were appointed who taught literature and ^tras 
to students.*®*® 

(v) KAXYiU^a. 

KalySna was an ancient seat of learning, specially famous for its study 
of Law and Astronomy. At Kftlya^ VsjfiBneswara composed the famous 
commentary on the Tftjnahalkya Smrti, called Mitak^rS which is 
recognised even to this day as the lending authority on Hindu Law all over 
India except Bengal. King Someswara III (1126-1138 A, D.) himself 
wrote the hllnosollSw a compendium of many soiences and made a solid 
contribution to the science of Astronomy by giving the Dhubafikas 
(oonstants to he adderl). 

Saebsa's Trma,, Tol. !. p. 1S9. m* IbJd., I. pp. 304,311, 
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(ri) KAncHi. 

KSfichlpurain was another ^eai centre of learning and Hiuen Tsang 
had converaation with monks from Ceylon on Yoga philosophy hero. 
Dhormapala of Kaficht defeated a hundred Hinayana sStrakJras in a 
discusaion lasting for seven days. The Jaina ItiijavalikathS mentions 
Ssmantabhadra as liaTtng gone to Kaiichipuram a number of times and 
a Mysore inscription bears this out,®**^ South of it there was 
large monastery which was a rendi^ous of the most eminent men of the 
oonntry 

fvii) Paitsau. 

Under the SstahJdianas Paitban became one of the chief seats of learning 
in India. Its pre-eminence remained so far recognised that even during 
Muhammadan and Maharatta times complicated cases were settled at Pailhan 
under the Panchayets of its learned men. That Paithan was famous for the 
cultivation of sciences is evident from KathasaritBagara**^’ where we 
are told of one Devadatta by name who went to an old preceptor 
named Mantra8w5min in Pratisthfina and acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the sciences. 

Pcsidcs thesCi there were in Northern India Peshwar^ MathurJI*®* 
and BftniStha famous for their schools of sculpture, Multan famous for its 
study of Astronomy and MitUila and Navodwipa for their schools of 
Logic, In Southern India Karavir, Giri and Vijayanagara wore also 
famous seats of learning. 

lAfT liiici-iptian Df Balgoll in Ep. Cmm^ ToL IL Revised Ko» 44^ Qnoied 
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CHAPTEE XII. 


AOENClEa OF ebucatioit. 

§1, CAEAKAS OB WAS PEEING STUDENTS. 

Instruction was derived not merely from the regulnr teachers settled 
in the various seats of learning where they admitted their pupils but 
also from other sources. Such for instance were the Carakas or 
wandering students. According to Sankara they were called Carakas 
because they were observing (car) a vow for the sake of learning. The 
word occurs in one of the inscriptions of Fsavad&ta at Nasik—Caraks 
parsnbhyah—where there ia a reference to Brahminical schools at four 
places named in the recorti,**^*® The BrhadSranyaka Upauisad**®^ refers 
to a band of wandering students travelling as far north as the land of 
the Madras. The KathSsaritSagara**®* also refers to a brShmsya 
student gaktidova by name who "was roaming through the earth in 
quest of knowledge". Though not normally competent as teachers, 
these travelling students are yet regarded as posssible source* of 
popular CD lighten ment hy the S^atapatha BrShmana.**®® 

The diBCussicnB in which these wandering atudenta engaged themselves 
were not always due to accidental®*®* meetings as between T^ijnabalkya 
and Jauaka in the S'atapatha Brahmaija but were sometimoa deliberately 
i challenged in a foreign region by the visiting scholars who would even 
* throw down a prize for victory. In the S'atapatha BrShmana**®* 
TJddalaka Aruni, a Kuru-pnhchal Brahmin, goes north where ho offers a 
goM coin as prize, "for the sake of calling out the timid to a 
disputation". Seized with fear the Brahmins of the northern country 
challenged him to a disputation on religious matters with SvaidiSyana i, e., 
S'aunaka as thevr champion. In the end Uddiilaka finds himself 
nnatile to aiiswor all the questions put to him by S'aunaka, so he “ gave 
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him the gold coin*'. Thns education besides that impArted h^ the 
schools, was largely spread and promoted in its higher stages by learned 
travolling scholars of different provinces who would seek such opportunities 
of establishing their philosophical positions or scientific theories 
and thereby their intellectual status and eminence in the realm of 
letters.**”® 

§2. Ascetic TEACnEES. 

Another factor of importance in the educational life of India in ancient 
times as to some extent even to-day was the influence of wandering monks 
and Sannynsins. Hinen Tsang was impreseed by tltelr wide learning and 
spirit of self-sacrifice “ Thougb their family he in affluent circumstances, 
such men make up their minds to be like vagrants and wander here and 
there to get their Eubsistence. Though they arc not moved by honour or 
reproach, their fame is far spread. Even kings treated them with great 
respect. They were greatly versed in antiquity and they devoted their 
time to the cultivation of knowledge”."*”^ Thus could India show in 
abundance men who renounced the riches and the comforts of home, the 
many pleasures of social life and even the Invo of famo ( * that last 
infirmity of nohlc minds* ) as so many impediments to the quest of 
Truth. Attainting truth they were anxious to impart it to their 
fellows. As Hiuen Tsarig**”* says: " Forgetting fatigue^ they 
“expatiate in the arts and sciences*’; seeking for wisdom while 
“ relying on perfect virtue " they ** count not 1000 * a long journey **. 

With the revival of Hinduism under S^ankara, the SannySsins living in 
the conrenls ostab!tsh(»l by him, called S'ankariiobftryas were required to 
tour from village to village, within tbeir own jurisdiction, settling 
disputes relating to caste, conduct or creed, solving the doubts and 
difficulties of local priests, advising tlio people to follow their Dharma 
and at times establisliing institutions for the education of the yoimg or 

For Mcoant of tb9 FraiKfn^TnJIirtf of ymtng brtbinsus itodeots 8te Or. BnlilsrV 
latrodsetion lo Bill rsmlfiVscbarite. 
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for the support of SonnrAains, Thus in these traveUiiig hands of ascetic 
t-eacbers ancieiit luilia fou-ud the real educators of thought who did 
more to spread education and enlighteiuneiit in the country than any paid 
or official agency* The people foaud their oion teachers irrespectise of 
the state. 


§3. BnAHMABaDA on mscuaaiON^s nbah a sAcniFicn* 

Another great educational influence in the country was the occasional 
concourse of learned men gathered together at the courts and palaces of 
kings by the sessions of sacrificoa they used to celehmto with due pomp 
and liberality. It was customary in those days to arrange in connection 
with these sacrifices some interesting and instructive functions like 
the recitation of sacreil hooka at some convenient hour of the dav, 
which could he attended by the public at largo. It wag during 
sacrifices that S^ukadera recited Bhftgabat to Ja name jay a, that Sflta told 
the PurjnoH to rsis. It was at the gnake-sacrifice of Janamejaya that 
VaisampAyana recited the Mah-tbLuratn.®*^*' Similarly, at a sacidfice 
I lasting for twelve years performed by kulapati S'aunaka in Naimisara^ya 
UgrasrabS recited the Puragas,^*^^ Thus the celebration of i-digious 
sacrifices was the principal agency for the promulgation and popalarhaiion 
I original liUrarg ttsorks of national interest and imporianos. 

The Upanisads also cmphaBisc the other feature of those learned 
gatherings viz., that they provided the arena whore scholars seeking to 
' estahlish their inteUcotual position enterel the list in toumaments of 
I debate. These discussions were called Brahiiial>ilda and references to 
to them are often met with in the S'atapatha CrttUmana, Brha<iaranyaka 
and Chhlndogya tTpani^ads. It was in such n sacrifice that U^sti 
ChakrTIyann challenged the piiests to explain the nature of tlieir 
deities and on their silence did so himself.**^* This feature is also 
noticed in the MtthKbhSrata**^’ where it is stated how learned 
Brahmins were flocking to the sacrifice of Janaka " for the purpose of 


**** IffahAbliArat*, Adiporba, AaiikniBapikflidLjaja, CD«n|ian Xdiporbo, idfayiya, 
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Iwte&iu^ to controTOTBieB and the recitation of tbe Tedas. Thither 
came Astabakra hut the entrance to the assembly was barr^ by the 
gate-keeper who under orders from the learned chief, Vandi, was to 
admit only old and learned Brahmins. Astabakra had thus first to 
convince the gate-keeper of his eligibUity for membership of that 
leametl assembly and addressed him as follows; ”0 gate-keeper, 
you will to-day 'see me engaged in a controversial fight with all the 
learned men and got the better of Vandi himself in argument. ^ 
the end Astabakra came out victorious, with his supremacy acknowledged 

by the whole assembly. 

These discusaions of learned men ‘Uitiing near"* the sacnflcial fire 
were later on written down and called tipanisads. Such debates at 
times resulted in pbilosophioal investigations and the pompous 
hollowness of the ritual appealed to some thoughtful minds. They 
were then put down in black and white in course of time for tbe 
guidance of future generations and the writings came to be known as 
Aranyakas or discussions near Arani (woodou pioces by the friction of 
which sacrificial fire was produced) and later on probably it became 
traditional to read them in sgtvait solitude and not in the presence of the 
common people who could appreciate the external form of anything better 
than the underlying truth.**'* 

Such discussions were the most economical and ej^eetice source 
of popular enlightenment. The kings spent little on them directly and 
yet encouraged a devoted class of teachers whose duty it was to W 
a simple life, to cultivate high thinkiiig, to keep learning (religious 
though it was) alive and to help other members of tbe society to 
follow suit. The religious commandments had a great hold on the 
individual mind and such progress was achieved as would liave been 
impossible by the enforcement of secular laws. Superstition and 
mysticism might have been great defects in the system as propagated by 
tbe BrOhmanas; but the Upanisatls marked a definite improvement 
upon them, in a number of places, the nature of several deities was 
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challengeJ. by bold seekora after the truth like TJaasti Chakrlyana and pure 
rational philosophy was taiigbt by tbem instead of dogmatic explanation. 

§ 4. RKClTA.'rrOTT ox StlSTSAS SPECIALLY AT A SICTIIDEA. 

Another agency of popular enlighteimient was the recitation of 
sSstros on the occasion of srStldha ceremonies. Mann®* *^® says: 
^'Durm" the sraddhn repast Vedas, PurSuas, Itihasas and Khilas 
should be recited to brShmana guests when tbey would be catLog.” 
Yi^nn Samhita*'*^® says: “This code should be studied, reraemhered 
and recited to others. Per sons, deserWng good^ shall hoar it narrated 
during the celebrations of a sr^ddha cereuiony,** In the ilaliSbhJTrata**^^ 
we are told that if a man arranges for the recitation of the 
MahUhbfirata to the Brahmins at a srikldha. then his deafl ancestors 
get eternal fooil aud drink. If he arranges for the recitation of 
the MahUbliSrata on Parra days, then his sins arc removod and he 
is assured of his residence in Brnhmaloka for ever.” 

Aswaghosa mentions a simple headman of a village listening to 
the recital of the Epics delivered hy the Brahmins.**^® Bapa®*^* 
also refers to Kndambori “ giving her attention to the recitation of 

the Mahnbharata. by Narada’s sweet-voiced daughter, with the 

accompaniment of ttutes soft ns the murmur of bees, played by a 
pair of kinnaras sitting behind her.” In Har^harit'!***® wo are 
told of the recitation of thu V5yu Pura^ by the reader Sudriste 
before Bana and his relatives. A copper-plate grant*** ^ of a P3la 
king has been found which makes the interesting statement that 
a village was granted as daksinS to a Brahmin for reading the 
whole of the Hahabhrrrata to hia queen Chitramatlka. 

§5. Public Religious tourttamests, 
public religious tournaments were another agency of popular 
education. The Indo-Aryan mind always took delight in logically 
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discussing tbe various questions of religion and philoaopliy. Buddhism 
specially was Eond of such discussions. The development of Nyitya 
philosophy wliich Buddhism to some extent made its own lent 
indeed a Bcholastio character to such discussions and there was no 
criterion of truth except the opponents^s defeat in discussion, Tet 
these discussions have an intcrest and a value of their own as reason was 
held Bi^premo.®*** The discussion between the Buddhist patriarch 
Farsva and the Brahmin scholar Aswaghosa took place as early as 
the first century B. 0. Even before this, in the age of Asoka such 
discussions between scholars of difierent sects took place and a 
special edict enjoins upon them toleration, respect for the truth in 
cacii system and restraint of speech in controversy,The following 
dialogue®*** between MUmds and Nagasena is quoted to show what 
was thought to bo the proper mode of carrying on discussions in the 
days of those notable persons:— 

The King said; * Reverend Sir, wOl Ton discuss with me again ?’ 

* If Your Majesty will discuss as a scholar (pandita), will; 
hut if you will discuss as a king, no,* 

' How is it then that scholars discuss ?' 

' WJion scholars talk a matter over with one another then there 
is a winding up, an unravelling; one or other is convicted of error; 
and he then acknowledges his mistake, distinctions are drawn, 
and contradistinctions; and yet thereby they are not angered. Thus do 
scholars, 0 king, discuss.' 

‘ And how do kings discuss ?' 

' Wlmn a king, Your Majesty, discusaes a matter, and he advances 
a point, if any one difFer from him on that point, he is apt to fine 
him, saying: " Inflict such and such a punisiimcnt on that fellow 1" 
Thus, Tour Maj^ty, do kings discuss,' 

'Very well. It is as a scholar, not as a king, that I will discuss. 
Let Y'our ReTerenoo, talk imreservedly, as you would with a brother, 
or a novice, or a lay disciple, or even with a servant. Be not afraid ?* 


**** a V. 7Mdy»-Med, Todip., Vel ID. Root Edict XU, 
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In the time of ChaTuifagupta Vikramiditya of Ujjain, a great 
disputation between the two exponents of Hinduism and Buddhism 
was held on the subject of sense pecceptions, MonoratUa, the champion 
of Buddhism was worsted in the discussion owing to the Brahmimcal 
bias of the king. But in the next reign, TaBul>andhu, the farounte 
disciple of Manoratha won the victory for Buddhism and hia guru.**“* 
Hiuen Tseng refers to Buddhist monasteries as the constant scenes 
of such discussions, for, the monks rutdding therein having no caro 
for their maintenance had ample time for study o«d disputations 
besides performing their religious exercises. The Buddhists themselves 
were divided into eighteen sects and had as many disputations among 
themselves as with outsiders. Hiuen Tsaug himself took part in such 
a dehatc arrangod by the king of Knpisa where he defeated after 
a five days’ discnsBion all his opponents.**"® He also discussed the 
the dif&cult parts of the doctrine in an open conference at the Jayendra 
convent.^**’ He also describes the great aBsemblicB of learned men 
which were convened at the time of the quinquennial alras-giving 
ceremonieB which Harsa used to hold at PraySga and at the 
last of which ninen Tsang himself waB the president. The 

nsual procedure in such asBemblies was that somo one made a 
declaration of his doctrlnOB and called upon all present to refute them. 
Sometimes a wrltteo declaration was posted at the gate of a monastery 
calling upon ailversaries to tear it. Hiuen Tsang tells us of one such 
declaration posted by a Brahmin opponent to the door of the K!!knd3 
monastery which nolnwly daring to tear up he himflolf tore and then 
entering upon a controverey with the Brahmin defeated him.**** We 
learn from the Pattinappitlai that men of learning and repufaition put 
up flags, inviting combatants to challenge their scholarship. * Again 
Guhavati, a follower of Buddhism defeated a STtrpkhyn student named 
Mtttllmva in Magadhn. In a seven days* discussion Dharmapala of Xauebi 
silenced one hundred Hiuaynna monks in the Vwka monastery. 
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Hefercnces arc found to tho erection of Sto monasteries to commemorate 
tbo yictorias of five Buddhist scholars in 8rii''hna over Jaina monks, 
Aryadeva,®*”'^ an emmctit disciple of N&^iti’juna visited the oountriefl of 
Maliiikosala, Srughna, Prayiiga, Chela and Vaisall in all of which he won 
great renown by defeating the Tirthikos. DignHga®**^ made the 
Umversity buildings of Nulnndlt ** resound with the exposition of tlie 
various points at issue ” and defeated the Brahmin Sudnrjjaya and many 
Tirtha dialLctlclana. He travelled through Orissa and Mabni'^tra to 
the south, meeting Tirtlm controversialists in diECuasion, Por hia 
success as a deljator he was called " Bull in discussion ", Dhartnakirti®*** 
defeated in debates KatiSdagupta and other followers of the Tirtba system 
and when this success enraged Kumnrila be defeated the latter with bis 
five hundred followers. lie further withstood the Tiirgrantlias, 
Eahuvratin and others who lived within the range of tho Vindhya 
mountains. In the century that followed Harm's death we know that 
Siihkara and KumUriJa went to all the important seats of learning in order 
to propagate then' own views after defeating their opponenta. S'ilahhadra, 
a Bmbmm prince of Magadlia, conguured a South Indian scholar 
who had challenged the learning of hia guru. I-TsLog**®’ nlao refer* 
to such tournaments being hehl in hia time. Says ha: " To try the 

sharpness of their wit, they (eminent and accompiishel scholars) proceed 
to the king's court to lay down before it tiie sharp weapon of their 

abilities...when they are present in the House of Debate, 

they raise their scat and seek to prove their wonderful cleverness. 
Tf hen they are refuting heretical doctrines, all their opponents become 
tongue*tied and acknowledge themselves undone. Then the sound of 
their fame makes tlte five mountains (of India) vibrate and their renown 
fiows, as it wore, over the lour borders. They receive grants of land 
and are advanceil to a high rank: their famous names arc as a reward, 
written in white on their lofty gates". Kalhana in iris Rsjatarafigim**** 
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Also refers to sucb toiaroamcnta between Dutldhist monks and Brahmin 
scholars. Jaina scholars like Vijayapai^ita also scoretl eminent bucc^s 
in such public discusBions belli in various parts of Southeim India, 
An inficription of Kubja Visnuvardbana refers to youths eloquent at 
discussions who are honoured by tbo chief people of the locality who 
had made them serve on the committee of five,**** Such discussions 
are also referred to in many Kadamba inscriptions.**** The fame that 
followed a auccessful disputant in these tournaments was so great 
that it must have been an inducement to all scholars to persevere in 
the subtle theories of tnetaphysicB and religion. This must have 
kept the standard of intellectual attainment very high among the 
theologians and professors and it must have reacted powerfully on the 
educational fitmosplicte of tlie coimtiy, 

§ G, PUNCTlONS COS^TECTED WITH TEMPLE WOESHXP* 

With the revival of ninduism under Safikara some interesting 
fanctioiiB came to he arranged in connection with temple worship 

to attract men, women and children. They took varions forms and 
includeil music and pantomime, discourses by learned men on religious topics, 
and recitation of the ^tms and the PurUnas. Prom Anna’s KSdambari 
we learn that queen VilSsabati beard the recitation of the MababUarata 
in the temple of Mabakllla in TJjjavn. An inscription at Sendalai***’ 
provides for tbe reading of the MahabhSmU in the Sundareswara 

temple. Objects of show and curiosity, wild animals tamed and 
confined to a cage, monkeys trained to perfoTm feats, the ^bra 
mode to dance to simple music, the elephant adorned luth a 
bowdah and caprisoncrl in oriental fashion, horses and buUocks 

drawing the bocknoys and stately carriages to tbo music of hnkhng 
cymbals on their necks—the combination of these had the effect on 
the spectator of a dreui, a park and a museum pW withm his 
reach free of cost. These agencies of popular education in t o 
broadest sense radiated from the tempio as tbo centre of such 

activities.______ 

• PaBcbsvariu Swnftfayys lad., T. Uasa 27, S8. 

■ F1mI*s Ssnakrit and Kansma Inwriptions, Nos. 37 «tn. 

UidiM Ep. B«p., far IStW, para. 9, 
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§ 7. BUDLirKT AGESCIES OF EDTrCATION’. 

Other agencies of education are referred to in the Vinnya-pitaka 
which proTide ample opportunities for the conrerts to come into frequent 
contact with the Buddhist monks. They met at the monasteries on 

the 8th, 14th, and I5tli day of every lunar fortnight at gatherings 
in which the monks delivered religious discourses and dispelled doubts 
on the points about which questions were put to them. Fa-li&Ien^*^^ 
also says that *' in Ceylon on the eighth, fourteenth and fifteenth of 
each month, at all points where the four roads meet, a lofty dais 
is arranged where (.‘cclt^iastica and lay men come together from all 
quarters to hear the faith expounded.'' Every morning they came 
into contact with the monks begging alms from door to door. Though 
long religious discom'ses were not suitable for such occasious th^ 
could have been easily utilised for imparting to them hits of 

teachings intended to wear ofi their attachment to worldly matters 
and stimulate their eagerness to subject themselves rigidly to moral 
and religious discipline—the path to salvation. The afternoons wore 
allowed by the rules of the monasteries to be utilised by the 

householders by coming there and having spiritual cnlightcnmeut 
from tbo monks through conversation and religious discourses. The 
honseholders were also permittcfl to invite to meals the monks singly 
or by hatches and these occasions were similarly utilised for purposes 
of religiouH enlighieument. 

In his * sermons on stone ’ Asoka gave to his subject*people8 of 
different communitios, castes and creeds, certain common and 
cardinal ideals of thought and conduct which make him Humanity's 
first toachor of Universal Morality and Religion. These sermons 

meant to be read by the people at large were necesBariiy given at 
all important ocntrei of his far-flung Empire and as they were meant 
to last for a long time, they were engraved on the most durable 
material, stone. In one of these sermons we aro told that ‘ evorywhera 
in his dominions his offioors of all ranks—the Yuktas, iLo RSjukas 
and the Fritlenkas must go out on tours (annsamyftna), each every 


Kng. Tnuu., by GUet, pp. 69-70. 
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fiTe yoais, as well for their ordmary administratiTe husiness as for 
the special purpose of inculcating tho Dliamma *'.***® This scheme 
of religious tours hy Ms officers received a further development in 
the institutioiL of a special class of officers the Sharma-mahamntras, 
charged with the duty of attending to the moral and spiritual 
welfare of his subjects.’**^ He himself would have none of the 
tours of pleasure of his predecessors but would instead have only 
“ religious tours ”—^holding “religious conferences with the people ”,***^ 
He thus sought occasions of personal intercourse with his subjects to 
eiiiicaie ihem to lead a better l^e and not bis own sport or pleasure. 

§ 8. Aut as ak agency oe|edtjcation, 

Where Nature failed to supply the facilitLes for the propagation 
of Ills Dbamma the aid of Art was invoked: huge monolithic oohimns 
were specially fashioned for the purpose and planted in places where 
a suitable rocky aurfaco was not available to receive the Emperor’s 
message in inscriptioDs. One of tho Edicts itself informs us that 
“ this message of the Emperor must be written on the rocks 
or wherever there are blocks or pillars of stone”-®**’ King 
Bhoja had Sanskrit aphorisms iuacribod on slabs in the Sanskrit 
College nt Dhnr.’*** Moreover, both in Hindu and Buddhist art we 
observe a tendency to the increasing use of symbolism for making 
teaching concrete to tlie masses. Fa-hien describes a rock-cut monastery 
in Southern India as having five stages,®*** The lowest is mode with 
elephant figures and has five humlred cells in it. The second is mode 
with lion-flhapcB and has four hundred chambers. The third is made 
with horse'sbapes and has three hundred chambers. The fourth is 
made with ox-shapes and has two hundred chambers. Tho fifth bos 
dove*slinpes and has a hundred chambers in it. The animals represented 
in architecture are in t!ie same order. They soem to point to tho 
philosophical teaching of the VedUnta that the gross body, the vital 

■**» Bwk Edict TIL **** PUkr Edict VTI. 

Bock Edict YUI, **** llinor Rook Edict I, (fUlpa&9.th Text), 

i4it mid Ijelo—Tli0 P&r&iniiw ot Blmr and Malwiiv 

ftiA —Buddhist of the Worldj L pp. 88, 09^ 
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aiiB (lion\ tbe senses (horses), tlio mind (ox) anil knowledga (dove) 
are in the relation of slientlis of the soul in due order.**** Again, as 
we enter a temple, the first thing that strikes us is the sculptural 
scenery on the walla and panelled ceiling, on the gatewaya and 
elsewhere. These pictures were designed to impart instruction in all 
the departments of learning which, were directly or remotely connected 
with religion. The figures of the God-head as Creator, Preserrer and 
Destroyer are easily recognised and explained. But there arc numerous 
other figure O'f sages, heroes and devotees whose stories are familiar 
to the pilgrim in the legendary lore of the PurSnas and the Epics, 
or oven in the local legends and Htories passing From the mouth to tlie 
car. On the walls of some of the temples or on the stones paviug 
tho floor are found scenic representations of the RSioHyana, as at 
Kumbakonam and Tellicherry: or stories from the Mah6!>harata 
depicted on the wooden ceiling as at Vnikam, Craganore etc. On 
the temple at Chidambaram***'* we have sculptures of the various 
forms of dancing mentioned in the Bharata NittyaiLlstra and ref erred 
to in the Kamaflatras, In describing the painting on tho walls of tho 
dancing-hall of the king of Vijayanagara Paes"*** writes i *‘Tbe 
designs of these panels show the positions at the ends of dances in 
such a Way that on each panel there is a dancer in the proper 

position at the end of the dance; this is to teach the women, ao that 

if they forgot the position in which they have to remain when tho 
dance is done, they may look at one of tho panels where is the end 
of the dance. By that way they keep in mind what they have to do 
In the basement of an old temple of Mahldeva in the fort of Dhaner 
in the IHmalayan kingdom of Nurpur wo similarly find very beautiful 
figures carved in stone, depicting scenes from the Ponnas, The sculptures 
in the four gateways in tlic Ssfichi Tope " form a perfect pictnre 
Bible of Buddhism as it existed in tlie first century A. D. ", Tho same 
principle it reflected in Iconography, "Tho corns of tbe Kushanas 

show Siva, Gapeda and Gajalaksml. The purpose of ioonographic 

id4i Tont^te^wPi^■i: Ejinboiism in. tndUn Art id for Aprils 

B44t Epigraphj Eeport for IP!3 nnA Flftte. 

■44T i Forgotlen EmpirSi p* 
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roppcsButstioii in. this CiS6 waa simply to show tho rogcuerative power 
of God, of which the pbaUus waa the most popular symbol. Generatioa 
of a uevrer order arises from the deatructioii of the older: hence tho 
weapons in tho hands of Sira, Ganesa ia the fiod of learning, 
representing the mind surmounting obstacles (’vighoa) and developing 
odditionrtl power wUh every act of surmounting. The persistency of 
mental application is ropj'eseuted by tbe rat^flag, and the weight 
and deliberation of the matured mind by tho elephant with the single 
tusk, as contrasted with the fleeting mind of tbe spiritually undevelopi^, 
which we find represented as a horse or more often as a bull, in 
sculpture. It is along the lines of Tantric symhoUsm that we could 
discover the meaning of tho cofn-ornamenta. IV e have the full-fledged 
story of Ga^esa on a coin of Xajnasrl biatakart^ There is an elephant 
sUcting from a palm tree, facing a sword, with a goddess on each 
side. The palm-fruit with its three eyes represents Siva, the father 
Qtmsa, tho third eye being the eye of wisdom giving birth to 
spiritual fire. The goddesses at tbe sides arc intellect, calm, cool 
and ooncentrateii (Buddhi) and knowledge of the reality (Chit), of 
which tho aspirant catches only a passmg glimpse. Those are confronted 
by the forces of evil, which are represented sword in hand. Tho 
Buddhist emblems of chaitya and tree, which are the generators of the 
wisdom of the Buddha, are more easily explaineil. The fire-worship 
of the Sassanians appears to be symbolised by the fire-altar on the 
Indo-aassaniaii coins. Far the greatest gain to religion and philosophy 
Mfas the conception and carving of Divinity as NatarSja dancing in life 
to the fiddling of fate; dresaod in daintiness and delight illumined by 
flickering patches of memory that float upon tho face of dark oblivion 
(apasmirrV, which is crushed under foot—the void whose name is 
Death. His spouae is joy unalloyed, free from tho vesture of flowing, 
flapping drapery, clothed in the calmness and repose of her magnetic 
and mastering smile. The death of the old has no terrors ; it is soothing 
and serene when it is learnt that it is the entrance to a new life. 


•M* Contrast with tbo raoeUni view i ‘ Desth i. a fltate of pratoplamio immobilUy, cl 
infiuito fcMriansl inertia .... Lsleat life and not s wpis tW »f"p “* death...... 

lu life tl» sande ol timo are mnning oat rapidly j in Uteat lue the at^m haa 
bwQ mtrteriooily atpealedi in deatii the a^d ia m tU kwar gbte, oever 

to kava it,' (Prol. D. F. Harrii in Chambara' Journal for 1926). 
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The saTOof and scent of music sets youxig life leaping and laugblng in 
gloo. So goes the round of cl ring and deathless life, changing form to 
adjust itself to new conditions, for, siirrival after fitness for use is death. 
Corresponding to this conception of Siva as the ma9ter>dancer Katarllja, 
we have that of Yisnn as Rafigan^tha, the Lord of the Stage which 
is this phenomenal world. Tlie sculptures at Deogarh and MahamaJiapuram 
agree in painting the God Ananta^yana as the Spiritual Omega of 
existence resting in the lop of hydra-headed Space on the oceon of 
Time (Ananta). He is also the Spiritual Alpha of a new order, as life is 
on the down of bloom like the lotus of Creation, from which emerges the 
Creator facing all the cardinal points, and the whole gamut of gods and 
the Porces of Nature ore wakeful and watching how the Infinite manifesta 
itself in the new order of creation '’.***■ 

§9. Tan stage as Aa agesct op edt:catio3i. 

That the drama was an allegory and a vehicle of high class 

instruction is clear from one of the fragments of two Indian dram'is 

(probably written by Aswaghop) discovered by Lnders among the 
Turf an palm-leaf manuscripts. One of theso two contains a scene 
in which the allegorical figures of wisdom, endurance and fame 
(Buddhi, Dhrti and Kirti) appear to glorify the Buddha, Though 
the piece is only fragmentary Dr. Nirafijana Chakrabarty (in his 
India and Central Asia) thus gives ns an idea of the nature of its 
contents 

" So long as there is suffering, leading to rebirth " says the 

Buddha “ there is nothing worth giving up, there would be nothing 
worth knowing whether it is constant and inconstant ? He concludes 
his speech by saying; * I take pleasure in him who has gained 

the highest peace, the highest immortality and the truth hard to 
obtain.’* 

To this answers Dhrti: True it is. By my might is surrounded 
that ‘ Light * which bears the name * Man * and which has now 
become manifest (in the 'world)...,,. 


?rof«9sor S. V. TcntttflJw»r*—IttdiiB Cnltnw Tbwugh the Age*, Vol. I. pp, !^35, 
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Bhrti—Verily this is a couple. Where there is Buddhi there ia 
piece for Dhrti, where Dhrti h establmhed, there BiiddM fliids rooms 
to extend herself. 

Kirti—If such be the case, for you two. 

is BO. Again one who has no Buddhi is always like one 
in sleep, one who is devoid of Dhrti is always like one got 

dnuik...one who has no famo.,.-.- 

K.—^Where is now this Dharma, in the form of a man ? 

B._Where does he not exist, he who is independent in his 

supernatural might?. He flies through the air like a bird, he 

moves along. ..remains without being dependent (on 

anything), he percolates through the earth like water, he divides bis 
form in manifold ways, he pours down showers of rain from the 
sky, at the same time he sliincs like an evening cloud, ho moves 
about according to bis froo will...,.....,bi the right 
way does be pursue the Dbarma, 

Bh,_^To him slmll WO then take oiir resort. This great sage lives 

at the present moment in the park of the city of Magadba......... 

Ths speech of the trio ends with this and then enters Bhagabat 
himself surroundeii by a halo of light. We also know from 
the Avadltuft^taka®*which was already translated into OMneac 
in tho 3rd Century A. D., and therefore must have been written 

at a much earlier timCp that a Buddha Drama was enacted 

by the actors of the Deccan in the presence of King Sohliavati, 
in which the director himself appcaral as the Buddha and Others as 
monks. Professor Sylvain Levi has also referred to another story found 
in the Kan-bgyur, An actor from the Deccan composed a drama 
containing tho history of the Buddha upto his attainment of Bodhl 
and pcrformeil it before king BimbisiLro. Har^ had his drama 
Nngnnanda (based on tho story of Botlhisattva Jimfltavftliana surrendering 
himself in place of a Naga) set to music and performed by a band 
accompanied by dancing and acting.®** ‘ Har^a also had Chandradasa’s 


tt«o Avadilna No. TS. 


’**1 TskaknntV I'Tsiug, p. 163, 
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Tiswtltitara and Aswaghofa'a Buddhacharita versified and set to dancing 
and music.**®* AH these show tliat already at a very early time 
Buddhism had giTcn up its highly antagonistic attitude towards the 
theatre and even went bo far ns to make use of the as a ^ 

propaffanth far teachings^ nor had the Buddhists any hesitation 
to alJow the Buddha appear on the stage impersDnatcd by the 
ordinary actors. 


In Bbababhuti's Uttara-RSma-charita, Act IV, (Belvalksr^s Eng. 
Trans., p, 6J)) we arc told by Hava that a certain section of the RUmityona 
has been turned by Valmiki into a distinct type of work, full of fientimout 
and adopted to dramatic representation and sent to Bharata, the author 
of the aphorisms of Dramaturgy. KrenamiBra’s dramit Prahodha- 
Chandrodaya (based on Vedant-v philosophy, all the ttramatis persoiKr 
therein being allegorical reprosentation of knowledge, devotion etc,) 
was acted about 1065 A, D, ia the court of Kirtivarman, the CUandel 
King of Bundelklmnd, A drama composed by Madana was acted in 
the Sanskrit College at Dhar on the occasion of a spring festival,** 
The Ririjstamanjuri of Vijayaiii was acted for the firsr time in the 
Sanskrit GuUege in Dhar at the spring festival.**** HjJarSja I 
also matiluted the representation on the stage of a drama called 
Eajarajoswarl nStaka,**®* An inacription in liie uineth year of B^jaraja I 
records a gift of land by the assembly of Sattanur to Kumaran Sika^itan, 
a professional actor, for staging the seven acts of Aryakotten. For the 
mamtenance of a nunSvidba-natasalii provision is maile in an inscription 
of Kajakesuri Kulottunga. The performance of the Agamargam at 
at Tiruvorriyar was attended by Rnjaj!ija III.»*o« According to 

-II «ho b« not co-op^atod in propnring for n 

puftlic pJaj or q)©ctacle \& fountl hearing or witnessing ft huling 

be shall be compcHeJ to piy double the value of the aid ’due irem 

him.** That such shows were regularly held follow ^uite clearly from 


«&i4 H t V « / **** IjnRtiJ Kwl L«l9~^Tha Psrunimt pf 

»*** Edited hj E. p. 3. (teru 5), Dh*r «tid WiJwm. 

SoDili ladiu IiuorJpttDm, VoJ, II, p. 308, 

AsBQal B*p. Artli, Snnf. of ludU, lOffll-aJt, p. U7, 

Arlhafotta (B. gyAmOUtrri Eojf. Tiaat,), p, g®. 
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iuiiTiiDCr&ljlfi rofefciiccs to pi^fcssional actors in SansliTit and ?ali 
literature.®**" 

§ 10. Travel as as agency of ebecation. 

Travel (u foreign lands is also a fruitful source of education* 
Education iu politics through taking part in atlminiatretive institutions 
even as audiouoo is highly recomniended in modern tunes. In this 
connection we may well ^uote the following Lines from ^ukranitisara*®® 

“ One should without loth undertake travels, attend royal courts, study 
s^strasj see prostitutes and make friends with the learned. Through 
travel the numerous religious (customs), materials, animals, races of 
men, hills etc,, enme within the cognisauco of man. The man who 
habitually attends cfiuits and asaemhliea acquires knowledge as to the 
character of king and royal officers, the nature of iustico and 
injustice, the men who falsely quarrel and the men who havo real 
grounds of conftlct and the procedure of cases and suits both 
customary and legal.*' In another jvassage, Sukrachnrya suggests the 
practice of undertaking distant tours. Says be; " In foreign lands, the 
following six are useful to men—wife without child, good conveyance, 
the bearer, the guard, the knowledge that can be of use in relieving 
other’s miseries and an active servant.”®**'* It appears from the 
Knhyamimaqisa* *** that ancient poets used to travel to foreign countries 
and islands and ulilifiod their experience in those countries in their 
works. 

Indeed it was quite usual for students to go far from tlieir homes in 
search of higher education. Even after finishing their education at a 
distant Univoraity town like TaxUn orBenares the students of those days 
undertook an expensive travel to give a practical turn to their theoretical 

»*»* Milimta radlm, L lt>l ; JiUta H. 13 { Jatuks VI. IM ; SnddLswiia-Pttjpilikrnta, 
Ch. Ill; Mann 111. IW, 1&8 i kfann IV. 2U ; Mana XIL 45 ; IS*adhajai» 1. 5. 
24 % IIL 3 ; Vijpa LI. 14 

Ct. in, Iiq4» 26067. ***'' It'd-, hw S9M7. 

■ £)!tchsii» iDBbftlrsb#j’Opi deJaJwIjant*nilcBthSimtiijidid»r41iBiioaa 
nibadhtumtictins—p. 12 (Getwad Oriental Bartae). 

Farba bi bidwit^^ab isbasraiiikhaTit mnpgam aha vedamaba^ya iSetripi 
ebihaboddbaya daiS5titai4pi dniptaUrlfi aha paribhramjij^ 78 (0. 0. S.). 
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Btndies at the colleges aad qualify themselves for the life in the 
worht by broadening the range of their cnperienees and deepening 
their insight into human aSairs by a first hand study of the diverse 
manners and customs prevailing in the different parts of the country 
as rfso to got inured to hardships. Thus a prince of Mngadha afte^ 
mastering ail the arts at TaiUa nandcred through tonus, Tillages and 
all the laud to noquiro all practical usages and understand country 
oWva»«ea*‘» We have mention of another student, Svetahetu. 
of Taxila ivbo similarly -wandered. learning all practical arts”>“» 
There is mentioned another prince of Magadha wiio. being trained 
m all the scienees at Tanlla “ left that place with the intention of learnin.. 
the practical UBea of arts and local observancos.*’"*®* 'Wo read fioain of 
two sons of merchants and a tailor’s son trcvelling together to learn 

T education at 

Taxila There is a reference to a student from Benares undertaking 

r .1 Tarih.,'— There is a similar reference 

to the Mmju hrathers. who after receiving instruction at Tagila in 

^ with tho idea of mastering local customs 

InlhoYogaVi8istha*“>*we reed that after his returu from his'guru 
Ktoo went ou his travels to tho places of pilgrimsge. the bolv rivers 
and the hermitages of sages and tho places of resort famous for their 
breuty (» mterct. It may be noted in this connection that those who 
planned tho system of visiting places of pilgrimage selected spots. 

wilh^T r f"’' ‘P*rt “ oonffnee of India, and 

with a last variety of social conditions and onvinmmonta and looatml 

th™ on high emmonoes or fast by running brooH whoso blue water 

cut a stretch of green grass or brown gravel. Thus tho eve could 

thought, widening the mental horison and reaching outwerl to the 


•' • » JUfchi r. 2.TS. 1 « JJI 235, 

•*** J&talrH T. 247. 44 «i IT. 8B. 

JWaUlT.m --WatBkftT.m 

Tfrtha dm5lamt.lkai,IbiUm «anal, Tfrlbitni • 

vnjSnjijatanlika cha.-Vajrt^a Prakai*,., 
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infinite. The narrow eonsGrvatiBm and petty proTincial prejudicoB 
attached to local and raral life, wore confronted and corrected hj 
commerce with the minds of men of piety and learning in the various 
regions of the Indian sub-continent. 

§ 11, CLtms Aa A2J AGESCT (yP EJJTJCATIOif. 

It is well known that there were in Ancient India institutions of 
Various designations (sabh3, samUja or samajja and gostbi) resembling 
very much the modern clubs.***® Thej were also possible sources of 
popular enlightenment, for, we are told by Vatsyiiyana that 'nheio 
discussions on literature, music, dancing and other arts should take 
placo,”**^* Vatsyayana further says: **A poor man having no other 

possession than his bare body...and being woll-skilied in 

in the kalSs should lecture on these arts and make himself agreeable 
in a gosthi.''**^ f T^tsynyana also advises the villagers to start such 
clubs for their own benefit* *’ * and continueH : " One engaged in 
addressing an audience in a gosthi (i. e., club) should not solely speak 
in Sanskrit or in the vernacular. Both these langviages should be 
adopted one now, then the other as the occasion may require. Then 
only he would be popular.''®*^* 

In Har^eharita**** we find a reference to a Loffic soeietif. 
returning among his relatives from Harsa’s court asks of ihem: 
“ Ib there the old logic sooiety, regardless of all other occupations 
In his KSdambarl speaks of king Sudraka as "a founder of 

liierartf ioeieties.** 

We know that King Pasenndi of Ko^la had a picture-gallury 
(ohittAgara). A picturo-gaJlery is also mentioned in Harsa'a Eatnltbali, 
From KHlid^sa'a Malavik&gnimitra, Act I, we find that King Agnimitra 
of VidisS had his ball of painting.**** Act I, of BhababhQti’s 

**** B. C. Ifuntndar—Cot^tontle Lite in Aocient India, locaod editiaa, pp. 392-D4 
Kiraisotm, Bk. I, Ch. IV. 3S. IbiA, il. 44. 

niid.,<).49. Ibid..il.a0. 

**»* Hag. Trans., iDjf Cowell and Thomas, p, 71. 

C. M, Bidding's Eng. TroM., p, A Kale’s Eng. Trow., p. 3, 
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mtara-R^ma^ehariU**’’ also refers to a picture-gallery in the corridor of 
lUfma’s palace where by royal order scenes from king Rama’s career were 
painted and shown to Sita. The KarparaniAtijuri of Rajadakharn^'*' • 
also refers to picknre-gaRerLes. We also Rnd a roferance to ft Hbrarj 
and lihmriatis (Saraswati-hhafidfirattar) in a Brahmin village CaUed 
Vikrnma-PJLQdyarchaturvedi-'mangftlam.**^" But wo do not know 
whether or how fax they wore used as vehicles of education, 

§ 12. The TEOTESSIOAL STOKT-TEj.tEB9 BTC. 

Tho Suta, the Mlgadha. the legendary bard, the Pauianikfts,***® the 
Bh5ts***‘of Bengal and RajasthJtn, the ChSranna of RAjoathSn**®" ami 
the professional story-tellcrB**®* were also great sonrcea of popular 
instruction. The caste of Rinana®*®* were also traveliing minfitrelB who 
used to recite songs and lays of fighting and adventure before kings 
and nobles on festive and other cceasions. Another agency of 
religious instruction was the Vaiifigi"*®* of whom Abu Zaid collected 
an account as early as 916 A. B, They were travelling poets and 
reciters of old lays, the reposituries of ancient folk»loro and tradition 
and the custodians of the ballad literature of India, 

lu these arrangements for the spread of knowledge among the 
masses the aim was to bring to the door of the humblest, though 
illiterate, the highest products of the human mind and heart, rather 
than to enable him to read, write or cipher for himself, Tho 


**** Be1v»lku-'s Eng. Tr»D8., pp. 18'29, Konow t»ad Taoduq*) edition, p. 24S. 

Mmdnie Ep. Hep. for 1913-14, No. 277 of 1913. 
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recitation of sacred texts and popular feasts and displays lilco ustava, 
TiMra, vimlna and agniskandba are as old as Anoka's insctiptionB 
as agencies of culture; wliile in later times the system of symbolism, 
of folk-songs and dances, festive gatherings at temples, processions 
and popular lectures on temple platforms serTed to enlighten the 
the masses and women at the drcumference of culture and t^n 
their thoughts to the larger ideas of country, humanity and reiigioD, 
Indeed culture, not literacy, was the highest aim of education in Ancient 
India. As the NiUdiyar puts it, ‘the uncultured may read, but are 
uneducated j men of culture unlettered arc men well-read/***^ It is 
true that there were similar institutions in ancient and medimval 
times among peoples elsewhere, and that many of them partook 
likewise of a sacred character j but India stands almost alone in the 
emphaais on iruti, learning by the ear, even long after writing come 
into common use. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 


EdTJCATIOIT AJjTD THE STATE tK AkcFEST InBJA. 

From tile ChSndogya***^ and the Brbad3rai>yalca**“* TJpankads wo 
leajm that tUe kings used to help learned Brahmins for the cultivation 
of knowledge even in those early times. In the Mahalihwata***® Bhismn 
says to king Tudhistbir: “Ton should please those who nr© receiving 
education according to Vedtc rules with gifts of dress etc., and by 
employing servants for the constmetion of houses for them.” Ynjilabalkya 
Samhitn’**" says : “ Having made snitahle houses in his city the ting 
should mike the hr?[hraanas settle there. And having granted them 
stipends for learning the three Vedas, ho should say—‘ Follow your own 
vocation * ”, Such settlements of the learnetl in parts of towns were 
known as Brahmapurl. There were sovon such at Belgame, one of which 
had thirty>e!gbt hx^mana fsmiles cultivating linguistics and letters.**® 
Similarly the village of Niranthanin is styled brahtnaputl in an 
inscription of Atsdhurantaka Potoppi Ohola Nallamsittarnsa who 
restores a grant made by Vatsaraja.’*®* Kalliana*'*®* refers to king 
Jaysiipba of Kashmere as building houses for men of learning which 
“raise their terraces to such a height that the seven rsis {the great 
Bear) come to see them as they are towering above their heads.” 

Kautilya says; “br5hma??ns shall be provided with forests for 

religious learning, such forests being rendered safe from the dangers from 
animate and inanimate objects and being named after the tribal names 
(gotra) of the br&hmanoa resident therein ”, Again “ those learned in the 
Vedas shall be granted Brahmoiieya lands yiekling sufficient produce 
and exempted from taxes and fines'’,**** Such a grant of land to 

***» S. 11. 5. 

Amil&miiuipBrbk, adbyljs. 

Ep. Cwn. ni, tSIr.J, 123. 
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learned men was known as Bbattavrtti referred tn in many Sontli 
Indian inscriptioiiB.**"'* The Omgadu grant of Tijaya Skandararamn 
refers to such a bhattayrtti while [{f&jarKjja I ^CliolaJ made such grants 
free from taxes along with Vaidyarrttis (grants to ancestral physicians). 
Such grants were made not only for study hut also for teaching as we 
learn from an inscription of Govimla IV (RST^rakQta).^**’ An inscription 
of AdiLya II (Ghola) mentions to rna of land sold as bhattsTrtti for 
ciponndiiig the FraHhakamm at Kumbakonam.**®* A Nellore inscription 
clearly states that hhattabrttimanyara, was for work connected with 
culture.**"® Sometimes the donee is described MahSmahopSdhySya, as in 
the case of Goilhala Deva who was the exponent of the popular 
systems of Mitn&rpiA, Vyukarana, Tarka and Vedanta in the reign of 
Vigrahapala of Bengal.® 

Entlowmcnts to leameil brShujanne took the form of agrahitm or 
village settlement. The agrahitra of SthSna Kundilr (t^lagunda) was 
settled with thirty-two Brahmin families who taught the people.*®"» 
The Chieakole Flutes of Deveudravarman record the grant of a village 
as an agrahfira to six brabmanas for supporting ascetic teachers and 
their pupils. The Stone inscription of Kflppatiir also refers to an 
agrablra where the Mah&janas are learning* teaching, sacrificing, etc.®*®® 
Queen Soryamail of Kashmere similarly bestowed at the glorious temple 
of Tijayeswara one hundred and eight agralidras on learned Brahmins.® *®® 
Paramurdin Ohandel of Bundelkhund gave many vUlages to numerous 
learned Brahmins.®*®* King Jayasfniba of Kaahmere made ficholars and 
their descendants owners, as long as the planets, the 3un and the Moon 
should last, of Tillages possessing an abundance of unimpaired fields.*®®* 
Karna, king of Chedi founded the town of Knnjavatl and gave it to 

»*•* Ep. lad., XT. 250; S. 1 . Ini.. I. p. 01. **•» Ep. Ind., XHL 327. 

»*»• S. I. Ins., nl. No. 200; snd Ko. 233 at 1011. 
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Brahmins learned in the Vedas. • * Prom Raghuvamsam^ *«’ we learn 

that King Kum gare over the whole of Ku^ratt to Brahmins versed in the 

Vedas. 

In some Cases the king nsod to grant stipends and liberal allowanoca 
to students ami learned men. In the MahabharaU**®* Visma says to 
King TQdhistlnr: "It is highly obligatory (on you) to grant stipends 
to Brahmins who are well-veraed in the ^trasand follow the VedSnta 
(Vod2nta-ni|ths).’' "All kinds of teachers and learned men" says 
Kautilya®*®* " shall have honorariums ranging from 500 to 1000 panaa 
according to their merit". According to Manu»»»® the king shaU 
always provide for a srotfiya. " Informed of his Vedic knowledge and 
holy rituals, the king " says he " shall provide for his proper means of 
subsistence; and like a son of his own loins, he ahnll protect him 
(srotriya) from thieves etc."^ ® ^ ^ Again " Let the king make gifts of all 
kinds of gems as well as of fees for religious Bacriiices to these brahmins 
and to those who are well-versed in the Vedas".*®** Aoewrding to 
Kamandaka*®*® the king should give money to learned Brahmins. 
According to Sukrfcbarya " pundits, females and creepers do not flourish 
without resting grounds."*®** Again, the king shoiild have three 
characters—that of the Autumn Moon to the learned, that of the 
Summer Sun to the enemies and that of the Spring Sun to his auhjccta.*® * ® 
Indood Sukracharya while mentioning the ordinary political and 
administrative functions of the State does not forget the educational 
activities of what has boon called the Caltur Slaat, Says ho: "Tlie 
king shouhl always take such steps as may advance the arta and 
sciences of the country " He should train up the officers appointed 

with salaries {bhfltipositSm} tn the cultivation of all the arts ami having 
seen that they have flulshod their studies, should appoint them in their 

Ep. Tnd., II. p. 3. C»ato XVt. 25, 
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apeciftl fields. He should also honour those every year ivho are very hiyh 
in arts and sciences.”**^’ Tlicso lines imply that the king sshonld 
maintain students with scholaraliips for the study of the various branches 
of learning anil when they have been sufficiently educate, should 
appoint them to tboir proper posts in Government service. SuhrScharj’a 
further says : " Those who are proficient in revealed literature 
(Vedas) and the smrtis, those who are well-versed in the PurUnaa, 
those who know the sastras (other than the snitis, smiiis and the 
Purseas), the astrologers, those who arc masters of medical science, 

those who are versed in religions rites and ceremomes..... 

these classes of men ihe king should worship and maintain by stipends 
(bhutya), gifts (dina) and honour (m!!na). Otherwiso the king is 
disparaged and earns an ill-name.’'*®^* These lines thus suggest a sort 
of literary pensions granted to qualified men to enable tb^ to devote 
their whole time and energy to the pursuit of their special investi gat ions. 
In the Jatakas wo accordingly find a class of students who paid the 
teacher’s fee from the scholarships awarded to them hy the states to 
which they belonged.’Generally such students were sent as 
companions of the princes of their respective countries who were 
deputed to Taiila for education. We read of the sons of royal chaplains 
of the courts of Benares and Eljgaha accompanying their respective 
princes to Taxila for their education.’Cases, however, are not 
wanting of students being sent on their omx account for higher studies 
to Taxila at the expense of the state. Thus we read of a Brahmin boy 
of Benares being sent by his king at ro^al expense to Taxila for the 
purpose of apecialiaing in the science of archery.’®*^ 

Sometimes the king helped the students in giving dakaiija to their 
teachers on the completion of their studies. On one occasion*®’* 
the convautional sum of fourteen crores of rupees is said to have been 
paid by Kautsa to Varatantu in return for the fourteen loros he had 
loarnt. In Uiu story the teacher first asked for nothing and gave the 
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pupil permisBion to go homo saying that he was pleased with his 
deTotlon; hut the latter pressed him rather in an unmannerly 
tone to ask for something and hence angrily the teacher asked him 
to produce that enormous sum. But how conld the poor Brahmin 
pupil get it ? It is described that he got it from king Kaghii. In the 
Mah^bharata***^ we arc told how ITtanka, pupil of Veda paid his 
guTU-daksina by begging the earring of the queen of the king. 

The king we are told even at the point of death must not take 
any revenne from a learned (si-otriya) brshmana; nor must he suffer 
a arotriya, liring in bis territory to be oppressed with hunger,**®* 
The kingdom of a king wherein a srotriya is oppressed with hunger, 
is soon consumed by that hunger.**®* Kautilya®*** says: "He 
(the king) shall avoid the property of Brahmins learned in the 
Vedas. He may purchase this too, by offering price to the owners-’* 
Again " learned men, orators, charitable and brave persons should bo 
favoured (by the king) with gifts of land and money and with remission 
of taxiiB.”®**^ The reasons for this exemption from taxation are thus 
given: " The religious rites which a ^triya, protected by the king, 
performs every day, tend to incraase the longovitj, riches and territories 
of the king.”**®* Moreover, "whatever Vedic studies do his 

subjects do.througli his properly protecting them, he 

enjoyeth a sixth part of the merit thereof,"***® "It is said” 

savs Vaiistha***® "that the brTIbmana first made the Veda 

* - *- ■■ 

known. The hrahmana saves one from misfortune. Therefore a 
hrfthmaim shall not he made to pay taxes.” lu Avijoitna-tokuntalam®*** 
king Dusmanta says that he receives from the brnhmai^ a sixth of their 
penance as tax. In RaghuvarjiMm**** king Atitfai is similarly said 
to receive one-sixth of the religious merit as tax from the bermit-Uwchers 
living in his kingdom. The meaning is that the hermit-teachers had 
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to pay no tax while they kept themselves engaged in edncaHonal 
duties. 

A graphic description of royai soIicUade for the taetfftre tf the 
hermit'teachers and iheir &€ais ieaTaing is preserved in the 
Bnghuvanisam.* When ICautiia after finiBhing his education at 
Vsratantu's hermitage approached Raghu for money to pay his preceptor, 
Baghu addressed Kautsa as follows ;— 

" Oh thou keen-witted one 1 is thy preceptor—-who is the first among 
sagos, proficient in adapting the hymns, from whom all knowledge has 
been acquii'od by thee juat as all activity is gained by the world from 
the Sun—all hale. 

“ 1 hope the threie*fold penance of the great sage which has long 
been boarded up (by him) fay the exercise of his body, his speeoli as 
well as by his mind and which disturbs the firmness of Indra, does 
not suffer waste by any kind of impediment. 

•‘I hope there is no calamity such as a hurricane etc., in regard 
to the trees of the hermitage which are the heguilers of your fatigue 
and W'hich have been rearetl np jnst like your children with all kinds 
of efforts headed by the construction of basins. 

*' I hope the young ones of the ilecr are alright—those young 
ones whoso wish to browse the knsa grass was not interrupte<l through 
fondness although it was a reijuisite for ceremonies and whose umblical 
cords dropped down on the laps of the sages. 

” I hope the waters of your landing-place are in faTourable condition— 
those waters iu which your prescrilied ablutions are performed, 
from which handfuls of funeral offerings are given to the manes of your 
ancestors and whose sandy banka are marked with the sixth part of tba 
gleaned com. 

I hope the crops of nib!tra and other corns which arc the sylvan 
means of the sustenance of your corporeal frames and from which 
portions are allotted to the guests coming at times arc not attacked 
by domestic cattle whose natural food is husk and straw. 


• ■It CtotoV. 141, 
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“HaTo you been permitted by the great sago, after his haTing 
thoroughly educated you and being liiniself satisfied, to adopt the life of a 
liouseholder? Por, it ia now time for you to enter on the second 
stage of life which is capable of heuefitting all. 

“ My mind is not aatisfied with the arrival of a respectable personage 
like thee; it is eager to be engaged in some task assigned (by thee). 
Is it at the desire of tliy preceptor or through thy personal wish that 
thou hast come from the forest to do me honour ? 

In the MababhSrata we are told: “It is the bounden duty of 
kings to respect (literally worship) ^triya br5hmanaa“If a 
Veda-vid snStaka br^hmana without employment resorts to the profeBsiou 
of a thief, the king should maintain him after suggeBtiug some 
occupation to “If abrShmana desires to leave a kingdom 

where he cannot get a living, the king should grant a sitpead for the 

hrsbmana and his wife. If the brahmapa stUl persists in leaving the 

kingdom, the king should approach him and say: * Sir, */ you leave 
my kingdom, with whose rapport shall my mijeets In the 

Adiparha of the Mahabharata”*® we are told how a teacher Sukra 
by name, angry at the insult offered to his daughter Dovayonl by 

gannistha, the daughter of king BrsaparhS, threatened to leave the 

latter’s kingdom whereupon the king appeased the wrath of the teacher 
by agreeing to ask his own daughter Sarmi^tha to act as a maid-servant 
to the teacher’s daughter Devayoni. The respect paid to learned 
Brahmins and to hermit-teachers in particular is illustrated in 
Dasaratha's visit to the hermitage of TaSi?tha,“®*'’ Bharata's visit to 
to that of Vaiadwaja,***® Satrughna’s visit to that of T^ilmiki,*®*' 
Du^manta’s visit to that of Kanva,* Rama's visit to that of Valmlki* 
and Puspabhfltrs visit to that of Vairava.® 
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That only learned men were to be patroniaed by the is 

clearly laid down. Thus we are told that » the king should punish mth 
life, the TiUnge which harbours thioTes by giring alms to the twice-born 

who do not perform religious rites and study the Vedas, The king om 
where the ignorant partake of the food which should be taken by the 
learned, courts drought or a great calamity appears there. There ^ e 
god of rain pours down showers where the king adores thes^the 
btShmai^as learned in the Vedas and well-versed in the scriptures ^ 

Vasistha Snmhita***® speaks in the same strain: "The king s I 
punish the village where brahmaijas failing to observe their sacr^ 
duties and study the Veda, live by begging, for. it feeds the thieves . 

In the MaUahliHrata"*’ Bhisma says to Yudhisthir that the kmg should 

take taxes from those brnhmanas who are not srotriyas and employ them 
without pay. 

Uoyal patronage of learning in India is as old as the l^^yeda- 
Numberless hymns of the :^gveda show the grateful dllnastutis of 
reis in praise of their patrons. The Ikslkus of Kosala, the Jana,kaB 
of Videha and the kings of Benares were renowned patrons of 
Indeed the patronage of learning by Janaka was on such a scale that 
it made his contemporary Ajatawtru, king of Kftsi acknowledge in 
disappointment that ho could hardly find any available learned man m 
the country, whom he could patronise, for all the learned men were 
running to the court of Janaka and settling there.**** His only 
enjoyment was not the pleasures of the usual royal hunt or chase 
but the company of the learned as the Emperor Asoka in later times 
replaced the royal pkasurc-tours by rdigions tours and pilgrunages. 
Indeed in the age of the Upanisada the Ariatorcracies of Brain and 
Bullion lived in happy harmony and mutual esteem. Brahmins, proud 
of their intellectual lineage aud attainments were not slow to receive 
instruction wherever they found. At the same time a large part in the 
mtelloctual life of the country was played by kings who threw 
themselves into it with an enthusiasin that testifies to their genuine 
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demooratk feeling, tlieir eeiise of univetfial lurotherhood in the Kingdom 
of Spirit, of whicli all were entitled to be free dtizcos. Some of the 
kings ware tbemselTea leaders of thought and drew eTcn brahmana 
students for instruction ta the special truths of which they were the 
repositories. Such were Janaka of Videha, Ajatniatru of K3si, Pravahana 
Jaibali of the Paflchirla country and Aswapati Kaikeya. In the 
MabsbhSrata***® Arjnna told King Biiata that Yudhisthir used to 
maintain 8S,(K)0 soITtakas. In the Banaparha***® Braupadi says to 
Satyabb^ma; " 88,000 snS'taka householders wcure daily maintained. 
Dainty golden f?) dishes were daily kept really for another batch of 
10,000 santakas, I used to receire them all by offering food, drink and 
clothing ”, From the Jstakas we have already seen that state scholarships 
were awarded to some students for studies abroad. 

Asoka furthered tbe cause of education by establishing innumerable 
monasteries and nunneries throughout his Empire, He biiilfc 600 
monasteries in Kasbmcre alone, of which 100 wore seen by Hiuon 
Tiiaog“*i and 300 by OQ-kong,“s*> Erm in far off Nepal he founded 
such institutions specially in the city of Deo^pulan built by him after 
his Bon-iu-lrtw Devapitla who with Im daughter Cb^ramati chose to 
settle there,**®® The eiisteneo of these institutions must bo greatly 
responsibio for the considerable extent of literacy in the country" where 
the musses could read the edicts of A^ka written in their own rJialects 
and. scripts, Menander tbe Great was an ardent patron of Buddhist 
learning. From tbe MilindJ-Paiiha*-®* we learn that the state encouraged 
verj'liijcially the craftsmen who introduced highly trained apprentices 
to the king, Tbe name of Kani^ka is associated with tbrec eminent 
Buddhist writers via.. NSgSr^una, Airaghosa and Vasomitra. Charaka. 
the most celebrated author of tbe Indian system of medicine is reputet! 
to hare been the court-physician of Kanlska. His son Huvi|ka* also 
established a monastery at MathurS. Hftla, the 17tb Andhra king was 

»»** BirfUparb*, 7Chh »»»» 23Iat mdbjSjm. 
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ft patron of Praltrt literature. Himself a Icftmed man, SamndragupU 
i was fond of the compaQy of learned men and bis name is famous as tbe 
patron of Tasubandhu the celebratod Buddhist scholar and Hansenft 
i the poet-laureate, Chandrapupta II VikramSdityft is probably the original 
I of BiSjli Vikrama of Ujjain, famouB in Indian legends as the king whose 
1 court was adorned by the *' nine gems ” headed by Kaidasa, .^ryabhatta 
\ the mathematican, Vaiahamihir, the astronomer and Brahmagupta 
I all received their due encouragement at the hands of Gupta emperors. 

Harsn was one of the best patrons of men of letters, As^ BSna’* ** 

puts it, ' his learning at once suggests helping the learnetlHa used 
bo call forth poutical compositions by the literary men of his court who 
at one time presented their sovereign with the Jatakas collected into the 
work called J:rtaka-mal3, Among examples of hia patronage we know 
of Bsp-a. Another literary protege of Hars.a was Handatta who la 
mentioned in an mscTiption»*®» as raised to eminence by Haraa Hiuen 

Tsang was also treated by Haran with almost royal honours ” “ Siladitya- 
taja ievercncing him more than ever bestowed on the Master of the Law 
10,000 pieces of gold, 30,000 pieces of sUver, 100 garments of superior 
cotton, whilst the princes of the eighteen kingdoms each presented him 
with rare jewels. But all these the Master of the Law decliuod to 
accept. The king then ordered his attendant ministers to place a howdah 
upon a great elephant, with the reiiuest that the Master of the Law 
would mount thereon, whilst he directed the great ministers of the state 
to accompany him*’.®* To Jay sen a 'who had become the aiimiration 
of the age by the range of his knowledge includiog subjects like 
Hetuvidyft. Sahdavidya, YogaSlstra, the four Vedas, Astronomy, Geography, 
Medicine, Magic and Arithmetic Ham made the offer of the revonue 
of eighty large towns in Orissa which, however, the scholar refused to 
accept,*®** We may well recall in this connection the established 
maxim of Harsa's policy that a fourth of the revenue from the crown 
lands should ho spent on rewarding high inteUectual eminence and 
another fourth on gifts to the various secta.**®" 
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The example of H^irsa ^TlKditya was not without its mflnence on 
some of his enbordbmte king®. Knmaro, king of Assam sl^ow^ a 
commendable anxiety to proSt by the learned company oi Hmen 
Tsang.®***’ At the time o! parting with the Chinese pilgrim Kumara-raja 
addrMsod Hiuon Tsang thn®: »If the master is able to dwell in my 
dominion and receive my religions offering®, I will nndertakc to found 
one hundrotl monasteries on the Piaster's behalf When the 

took his leave " the king with a large body of attendants aceompamed 
him for several ten Its and then returned. On their final 
none of them could restrain their tears and aad lamentations . 

♦'Three days after the separation the king (S'iladitya) in company wit 

Kum5ra-«ia and Dhruvadatta-rlEja {of Velabhi).again como 

to ftccomparny him for a tinio and to take final leave, on e 
commissioned official guides to accompany the pilgrim and the 
IFdhita-r5ja already attaehcil to him with letters to the cud that t e 
princes of the countries through which the pilgrim passed might 
provide modes of conveyanceThu® the kings of Jalandhara, 
Eashraere and Kapisa honoured the pilgrim and arranged for his 
comforts,*®** The king of Kashmere himself wont to the nvcr-aide 
to pay bis respects and escort him. He then sent the heir-appwent 
to the tlirone in advance to direct the people of the capital and the y 
of priests to prepare flags and banners and with them to march from 
the city to escort,**** A little beforo Har^, “ Purnavarmarnia, lord 
of Magadha, had great respect for learned men, and honoureii those 
distinguished as sagos: Learning this man's renown {Jayasona of 
encyclopsetiic knowledge) he was much ploassd and sent messengers to 
invito him to oomo to his oaurt and nominated him '* Kwo-sse 
(Master of the kingdom) and assigned for his support the revenue of 
twenty large towns. But the llaster of S'Sstras {Jayasena) declined to 

receive them ".***« 

The Chandd king of Bundelkhund Kirtivarman by name was the 
patron of Krinamisra whose allegorical play» the Prabodh a-ebandroda) a 


•»*» Ltb of miiea Tsaag, pp. 170-71, 

• Ml Ibid., p, IS9. 

•Ml Ibid,,pp. iw-es, »*•* Ibid., pp, ima 


»Mt Ibid., pp. 187-88. 
ml Ibid., pp, IBmKX 
**** Ibid.) pp. l&3'54i 
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was staged »t his conrl under his patronege. The P&la tnlOT 
similarly patronised men ot learning like AUsa and 
first FUa king Gopaia tonndal the monastm . 

Odantipnra.= “’ Another Pala ruler 

monastic University o( YikramasiH which mclud^ Kandi 

Another EMa king EhmapSla was the patron of 

tho author of BSma-charita. The Oh.^ prmce 

patron of Chsnd Bardsi. tho author of the great epic a»nd 

Em Chalnkya ruler of Kalyani Vikramiliiaka was the patron of the 

Slon^Bilham. ^m/he «“ “^uTslI; b“ caT 

of the the Icadiiig ftiitbonty on Hmdn ^ 

Kine Tasovatman of Kanauj was the patron of BliaMbhuh, the si 
ni-h°tin"alo of Sanskrit literature and of Vakpati, the author 
^Wt pirn of unusual merit, called QaudaTaho or the ■Slaying of 
the king of Oauda •. About JayJphJa-s patrouage of leading we r^d m 
Kalhana's Bijataraftgipli”'' “ By him le.ru.ng ''•'.eh 
itself tar away, was made to appear (again) in is an 

original home, just as the TitastS by Kaeyapa-The ki^ 

by bringing from abroad (competent) enp«.tor8, 

country the (study of Mahavntya), which had been interroptod. 

The pureminded (king) did not allow any kmg to ppeta w tb 
him hut was proud of being able himself to eem^ with the 
isMimnil . As the kiug was attached to tUe learned, th 

pZ« who«mo"to serre him and desired to remih hi, presem». 

dZrori^unt of hi. learning. Thakkiya... Tho 

lemnoii Bl.atta Udhhata w«^ thm kmg'^ tt^'^^^.^Kuttintmata. 

IrLthiere^uno^r".’M (hU token) Kavi. 

air and Scgidhinmt ^^s po ets mid Y«mana and others hi. 

..fil T. A. Smith-Ii:^r^^ Hislorj tU«d edition, p. 3D7- 

ti*i 8. C. Das in ..r i t inutfl 

IT, 486^7 i Stein, Tho Cbwninlss of Kashmow, Tol. L pp. 16^0. 













minifitijrs/’ In tlie reign of ATfintiTarman (of Kaahmere) " the minister 
Sura Ly honouring leirned men, with a scat in the (king's) sohhS, 
cauaed learning whose flow had been interrupted, to descend (again) upon 
this land. The scholars who were granted great fortunes and high honours, 
proceeded to the sabha in vehicles (litters) worthy of kings. Muktatarna, 
Sivaiwamin, the poet Anondarardhana (author of the DhvanvIIloka, a 
rhetorical treatise and the poerr Devisataka) and HatnSkara (author of 
the great knrya called Harivijaya) obtained fame during the re(gii of 
Avantivarman. In the assembly-hall of tho minister Silra, th*e bard 
KrtamandSra recited always the following Arya (verse) in order to 
remind (his master) of his rcaolve: This is the time for granting 
benefltS] w'hile fortune, flckle by nature, is present. Why should 
there be again time for benefits, wldle misfortune is always 
imminent ? * He (King KaJasa) and King Bhoja, both (themselves) 

learned and friends of poets wore at that time equally renowned for 
their liberality.”**” -The king (H,ir^ of Kaahmere) who was tho 
crest jewel of the learned, adorned men of learning with Jewels and 
bestowed upon them the privileges of using litters, horses, parasols 
etc.”**” Harsawaethe patron of Kanaka, the learned musician who 
was pihaija's own uncle,**” Ealhana's graphic description of king 
Jayasiinha's patronage of learning is preserved in the following 
verses: -In the black darkness of ignomnee, learning had shown 
forth at intervals, in passing lightning flahses of fortune (coming) 
from ^ch clouds as Jay^tpida and other (royal patrons). He. however, 
has given pennanont brilliancy to the picture of his virtue which 
is of wondrous variety, by bestowing wealtb which last like tho 
radiant light of a jewel. He had made scholars and their descendants 
owners as long as the planets, the Sim and the Moon should last, 
of villages possessing an abundance of unimpaired fields. The houses ho 
has constructed for men of learning, raise their terraces to such a height 
that tho seven i^is (the great Bear) come to see them n» they arc 
towering above their heads. Safe is the Jaumoy for scholars who 

*•*'* BSjatar., V, 3£-3i6 j Stein. 1. pp. 18^.^. *** i VH. 259 . EteliL I. p, ?90 

fiajfcier., 7X1. 654 •, Steio, T. p, 340. OMjxirj Til. 944, 948. 

**” Rajatw., m U17.1S i Stein, 1. p 354. 
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follow as their caravan-leader on the path on which hie intuition 
guides, and which has heen fuund by his knowledge. Just aa Aryainja, 
while lying on hia bed, had chiefly found delight in (listening to) the 
sound arising from the flow of the water with which the Xdngaa were 
being washed, so he when about to go to sloepi dispenses with fl^ntes, 
lutes and other (music) and finds his pleasure in reflecting over the talk 
of guileless men of learning ^* * Bllhana was made by PaTamadi, the 
lord of Kar^ta, his chief pa^dita and when ho used to travel on elephants 
through the hill country of Kar^ta hia parasol was home aloft before 
the king. But when he heard that the liberal HaT^ (of Kashmere) 
was like a kinsman to true poets, BUhana thought even so great a 
splendour a deception.*®’* K?ittr33a, lord of Lohara is praised by 
Bilho^a as a distinguished patron of poets equal in fame to Bhoja.**’® 
King Muflja Foramllra of Dhar was a liijeral patron of Sanskrit poets 
such as Padmagupta, Dhanika, Halnyudha and Dhanapfila, When 
Mufija died poets were in despair for the goddess of Saras^^'ati though 
not for Laksiul or Indrfiijl, The goddess of wealth and valour might 
find their favourites but the goddess of learning was now, they thought, 
without support,**"'’ But Bhoja of Bhar falsifi^ed their misgivings. 
He built a college for Sanskrit studies at Dhar ami patronised learned 
men like Rajasekhnra, the author of Karpammafijuri and other plays whom 
ho oppaintel as tutor to his son (Mahendraplla). DUanapJlla another 
poet is properly associated with Bhoja and Uvata, a native of 
Badnogar, wrote his commentary on Trfjseniya SninhilS at TTjjain 
during Bhoja's rule:**’* The inscription editetl at p, 209 Ep. Ind., I, 
teUa us that “ there was no trace of any quarrel under his rule 
for, he brought about friendship even between the goddess of learning 
and the goddess of wealth.”*®’* King Jayasiipha Chalukya of 

»■** Kljatar., Vni, 3393-90 i Btftjn, n, p. 185. 

»*»» RijsUir., VII. S49 j Staio, I. pp, 340-41. 

■»T« Bn hkr—Vik rijniak*chariU,XVnL 47-50. 

• goYinilB bTralrTbtnibii^iii^iii 

Gftto monje jBias|Kinj 9 niHU&tnbJl HunfwmtT* 

Col. huAtA ftbd Lek — Th* P^rBrnfirma o! Dbir Bod MbIwa, p, 21. 

pBri^pBTBbirodbBvjB r^ja knibBibB ki 

SBipgmUip jrTBBTBrwBtjoimpi jqdb prftbftrttitBtn. 



Auhilwad also patronised Jain and Hindu pimdita, tho grratost of 
whom was Hemachandra, the author of the famous Sanskrit grammar 
Siddha Hems and of the poem Dvj’asiray^a. Govindachandra of Kanauj 
made Laksmidhara, the author of Vjtivabrixa-lcalpatsru (a treatise 
on law and procedure) his minister for war and peace, Jayachandm 
of Kanauj patromsed Sri Hai^, the author of the epic poem 
Naifadha. Arjunavarman of Dbar patronised ^fadauaj a dramatist: 
and a commentator on Amaru^ataka and on the works of Bhoja, 
VisSladeTfl of Ajmero patronised Somadeva, the author of tho drama 
Lalitavigraharnja. Laksmanascna like liia father BallSlSsena of Bengal was 
a great patron of learned men among whom HalUyudh*, Hmapatidhara, 
Parana GovardhauSchSrja, Dhoyl, Javadcva (author of Gltagorindam) 
and drldharadAsa were the most famous, ReganHng Anacdapala^ 
son of JaipSla, anecdotes are preserved showing his patronage of 
grammatical learniDg.*®®** The Chola ruler Rainiija of Tanjorc was 
a great patron of music and dancing. He built many colleges and 
appointeil learned toaebora in them who taught literature and silstra 
to the students. ® ® ^ Jaitugi or Jaitrap!Ila of TJevagiti made 
Laksmidhara, the son of the famous astronomer Vaskaruchltrya his 
sahhsc-panditft. PratSparudra (1316 A, B-) Kakntiya of Warangal was 
ft famous patron of poets, in whose reign Prat^parudrlyn, a well-known 
work on poetics was written by Vnidyan^tha. 

There are numerous evidences to show that the kings richly endowed 
tho seats of learning. We are told by Hiuon Tsang howsix kings in 
connected succession ” viz,, Sakraditya, Buddbagupta, TatliSgataraja, 
Balsditya and Vajra of Magadba find a king of Central India added to 
the structures of the monastic University of Naiand:i.»®»* At the time 
of Hiuen Tsang ‘Uhe king of the country respects and honours the 
priests and has remitted the revenues of about one hundred villages 
for the endowment of the conveut. Two hundreil houseiioldors in these 
Tillages, day by day, contribute Bovcral hundretl of ordinary 

•*** Albonini’a ladia—Sachin’s En^. Tmiw,, Ynl, 1, p. 135 - To], n, pp. 13-14, 

**•* AS/sr—Historical Shatch of tho Ancient Dbcran, p, 251. 

*•■1 —Liij pj Hiuen Tianf, pp, llfJ-ll, 

s*'* l|n^-13a4 Ihg, 
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rice A^ T i‘ 1 soTcral hundred in weight of butter and milt,®*®® 

Har^ Silnditya-raja also constructed a riMra oorered with brass platea 
the side of this NSlaudS monastery, about a IDO feet in height.* 
According to l-Tsing the lauds in possession of this monastery contain 
more two hundrod Tillages thus showing that from the time 

of the visit of Hiuen Tsang the revenue of another one hundred 
villages was placed at the disposal of the monastery. These villages as 
attested by the pilgrim were bestowed by kings of many generations.* 
Inscriptional evidences support this assertion of Chinese pilgrim. For, 
Mr, Hirnnanda S^tri who was for some time in charge of the Kalands 
excavations has discovereil an inscription which records the grant by 
king Devnpala of certain villages in the EUjagrba and Gay3 districts 
of SVmagara, identified with the Patna Division, for the up-koop of 
the NulandS monastery, for the comfort the viksus coming there from 
the four ciuarters* for medical aid, for the writing of Dharmaratnaa (i, e., 
religious books) and for similar purposes. An undated inscription 
has been found at Benares which Dr, Yogel thinks to be of the eighth 
or ninetb centtiry in which there is a reference to a pious gift to 
Nalsnda.*"*® 

Similarly the monastic Dnivorsity of Vikramaslis was fumisbed 
by its royal founder Dharmapala with four establishments each 
consisting of twenty-seven monks belonging to the four principal 
sects of Buddhism. He also endowed it with rich grants, fixing regular 
aUovrances for the maintenance of the priests and the students.*'®* In 
the tenth century a satra (free-board hostel) was added to it hy one of 
the ’sons of King Sanatana of Varendra, better known by iiis name 
of dct&ri. 

As regards the management of these endowments to the monasteries 
I-Tsing observes: "As cultivation by the prieeta themselves is 
prohibited hy the groat sage they snSer their tillable lands to be 

■ 1 “*** Bail—Lifa ot HiiMD Tsang, pp. 112-13. 

Ibid., p. Tnkftktua’i l-TsinE- V‘ 

Arch. SnrT* Hep., 1903-04. p. 219 j 

S. C, Du ID the J. B. T. S., Port L pp. I-IO. 

54 
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cdtivat^ by others freely and partake only a portion of the products. 
Thus they live their just life, avoiding worldly affairs and free from 
e faulu of destroying iives by ploughing and waterin'' fialdB”®**** 
“The proiuee of the l.r»a and gardone and the proaia°.rJi^' 
trees and fruits are distributed annually in shares to cover the coat 

^ ’1.. reasonable that he who giy^ food 

should wish the recipient to live without clothing ?.... Thus 

^e Church can make nsc of the benefaction as it likes, without any 

n ' “I”® “ iutention of the gircr. 

But in Chuia on tndmdunl generally cannot get clothing from the 

Church-property and is thus obliged to provide for this necessity, 
ftereby ncglec^g his proper function.--' -The secular students 
however, who bad no intention of joining the order “ most not bo fed 
from the permanent property of the Samgha, for, this is prohibited 

LX“e sL ha :h®““'“’ '■f ‘oJlotorioo. 

tTtteb merif % ’i r.‘° ““O'iins 

vivop to K ' »i 0 ° .u ® ordinary purposes presented by the 
giver, to be used by the students cau be given to tTinm * 

wrong-doing,*'* ^ withoMt 

Thus"“rctL m T 

ThSth T Vyskaranavldmi Perumd “ to“thT ™ 

attached the famous Grammar school of P5mni.**»» Tn th^ 
maniapa by the royal grant of Vi„jendradeya (1W3 a 
established (1) a' school for the study of tboTedal S's 
etc., (2) a hostel for students and (Vl 

queen also made an endowment to the 14Q ^ ChSlukyan 

belonging to her for the maintenance of the commentato”** 

K-vupata teachers a, also the eelebmted TiWw^i^r^^; 


Takbkan'i l-Taiog, p. 62. 

“**» Ibid., p, 105. 

No. 192 of 1015, Madru Ep. Hoport. 


Ihid., pp, ipMi. 

Ifa 318 ,t Uls, M. 4 „, jp 
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of the Grauda country who used one of the many royal gifts bestowed 
on him to found at Mandaran. (the present Mandadam) insidtutions 
like math as and schools of students of Saiya Puritans with a stafiE 
of eight professors, three for teaching the three Tedaa and fiTe for Logic, 
Lilciatuie and the Agamas.’^^^ 

E^mples of these royal houefactions help to modify the impression 
that religions charities in India hare always flowed in one particular 
clianuel and assumed one stereotyped form, riz., the direct furtherence 
of the worship of the gods, the propagation of the doctrine. The type 
of endowments we have just considered shows conclusively how the 
religious sense of the people in those ancient times was quite 
sound and even * modern * in its tendencies by endowing not simply 
the temples of the gods but also the hardly less snored temples of 
learning. 

Tliat the state in those ancicut days made some /hi* Ihe 

care and edacation of orphans will be evident from the ArthasilEtTa 
of Kautilya’*®’ who says: Those orphans (asambandhinah} who 
are to be necessarily foil by the state and are put to study scicncei 
palmistry (angavidyS), sorcery (mityj gata), tho duties of the various 
orders of religious life, legardemain (jamvakavidyS) and the reading 
of omens and augury (antarachakm) are class*niate spies or spies learning 
by social intercouso (Samsargavidyiisatrinahl*** ia interesting to 

to find that in the Moslem period some of the (Muhammadan) rulers 
of the Babamani kingdom made provision for the education of orphans, 
allocating funds for their support and for the leanied men engaged 
to teach them. 

The state in Ancient India seems to have made some provision 
for tho training of spies. Por, Kautilya refers to spies who are 
" ioell-traiacd in the art of putting on disguises appropriate to countries 


Madras Ep. Boport, 1917, p. 132. Similarly Inscription Sk. 15? word.^ Jayaslcpfia's 
grant for tfaa fooding and clothing of stndeats in tbe looal Siddboiwnn toDpls, 
Aim tW Inoeription Sk. 94 rocords a grant for foedlng pnpili thoro, 
attt Artbai^tra (B. ^ylmajSatrri Eng. Trass.), p. 23, 
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And trades”®*®* and iauffht Tarious langnages,”®**® •'arts,”**®** **1110 
nse of signals and oipber-writmg (gtidha-lekhya)"**®* 

Tho above survc}' cetUiiil}' bTiags out in a very farourable Jl"bt 
ttemte^ iu and care for tbe edueation of tbe people cymcedbytbe 
noient Indian rulere. Some of them eyen attended the Convoeatiou 
of tome of the monastic TJniyeraitiea (S. C. Baa—Indian Pundits in 
the Land of Snoiy, pp, 69-60) and conferred tbe diplomas on their 
dietinguidied alumni as at VikrmnnsUS. ( 8 . C, Vidyibhilsana-HiatoiT of 
the M^imval School of Indian Logie, pp. 79 , isi and Appendix C ) 
Some of them according to Itajasekbara (Ksbyamlmilnua. pp. 54 - 53 ) used to 
hold assemblies for the examination of the irorks of poets and to reward 
tooso whose works stood the test. (Compare for S. India, the 
Manrmeklmlai, Books 1 and 27, Quoted in Indian Culture Tlirough 
e ges, Vol. I. p. 218 foot-note). There was, howeyer, no education 
dcpartineDt, no inspector of school, and colleges. None of the rulers even 
framed like Akbar regulations for tbe gnidanee of schools and coilcees 

AiB-i-Akbari.-- But one good result emerged 
™t of this: the educational institution, enjoyed autonomy and freedom. 

The rulers to the educational institutions the material means for 

thmr support, gifts of land, ^wnts of money for building, and T the 
ne.^ equipment but did not offer strait-jacket, to confine thr 
In the modem system. Education is under the control of a goyernmont 

B^toT ’wi: aT rXi^“mlrrs'“::v'‘rr”“^^^ 

spools and mllege. and puts the ducltor. in a Iteet-S"wCi ll 

h^ cnirt-^" r 

their treasure, at their feet hut claimed in them no contml ‘“The ,tJJe"did 

It Bought to counteract undue severitv nr ■ 

_ atrveniy or ngour (Jlanu VIII, 

«•» Ibid., p. 23 ! ------ 

■*” Ibid., p. 23. P* 

Blmbai.. „s E.,. I. ^ ^ 








2fi9—300i Gautama ct, II. an/e, p. 141) or to enforce the tenne of 
indentUTC between a mastercraftsman and Im apprentice (Narada Y, 10. • 
Brhaapati XYL 6; Tnjuabslkya II. 187 j Gautama II. 43—44; a«/e, 
pp. 207-309). The kings, as the numerous South Indian inoriptions 
testify, usually gave the endowments to the village assemblies who 
used to watch over the management of the seats of learning in the 
locality. (See ante, pp. 325-29). Even when a king wanted to bestow 
patronage on a poet, he did it through some village assembly. 
The assembly of Tribhubana MahSdevi CliaturTedimangalam awarded, 
under orders of Knloitunga I half a veli and two flio of land to 

the poet Tirunarilyana Bhattan, as reward for his poem in praiso 

of the king's exploits (Mndras Ep, Hep., No. 193 of 1909), 

Similarly, the Tamil Academy was summoned by kings but it 

was the Academy and not the king who regulated state patronage 
and set the stamp of approval on Tamil works. Again, a monarch 
might enter into the Gonvoeation of a University but no one rose to 

greet him and he took his seat like any other visitor, but on the 

entrance of its Head, the * Venerable of Venerables (Atisa)' all rose 
end turned tbeir faces towards him and in silence awaited his 
words,**®* In the Avariya Jstaka**®* the law is taught to the King of 
Benares, who listens with folded hands, behind the teacher, sitting on 

the ground.**®* The University was the Temple of Learning and the 

learned were its only Hierophants. When Learning visital Eoyalty, 
when a wise one entered a court, even Sri Ki^na descended from his 
throne and bowed at the feet of the sage. 

Ci Pm—I ndian PUnditf in tha Lnnils qf Snow* pp. 59—60* 

■*ei jatRkft rU* 229. 

In tha Ch9lvnkn Jitnka (JitakiL X. B09) a kin^ of BanArag ta Hui nened 

7he pupil Li on u bigb nndar ttio ouin^n im&t tbo ieachur on a Inwur 
mt, daring tha listoiu Tka Bmihiiuttm tnaline ih^t it h ugninft good futm. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


Educaxion aitd the society en Aiscient lyoti. 

TTe hare already referred to social efficiency as tlie aim of Andent 
Indian education. In the parting words a teacher generally addressed 
to his student” 0® when he was permitted to return home after the 
completion of his studies, we have already seen how the householder’s 
life and fatherhood are enjoined as a compulsory relieious duty in the 
interests of the continuity of the race, how the duty of studying and 
teaching the Veda is enjoined in the interests of the continuity of 
culture, how the duties of domestic and social life arc indicated by 
asking the student to honour father, mother, teacher and guests as gods 
to honour superiors, to give in proper manner and spirit, in joy and 
humility, in fear and oompassion, to perform sacrifice, to look after his 
health and worldly prosperity and in all doubtful cases to order himself 
according to the judgment of approved authorities. In another 
passage learning and teaching the Veda are enjoined together with 
marriage, fatherhood, grand fatherhood, the pursuit of right, truth, 
penance, restraint, tranquility, consercration of fires sacrifice' 

entci^inment of guests and social duties. Indeed, as the student waJ 
enahl^ to terry on his studies with the help of the ungrudging charity 
of his feUow-countrymen it is quite natural that from the very 
beg^ng he would realise his duly to the society and the community 

the world 

to give he law unto the world. They did not confine their knowledc^e 
^ Cite the the 


* ”• Tattirlya tJpamjad L 11. i«of j p 

■ 101 Wattors— Tasn Chwaag, Toh I. p, 161, 
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with the poflitiTl$t ideal of social scrrice. He was in the world and 
yet not of it. In the sphere of Politics and state-craft his advice was 
eagerly sought. If there is a feud between the Silky as and the 
KoUyas which may end in bloodshedj it is the arbitration of an ascetic 
that is invoked and stops it: If the Emperor of Magadha has a plan 
to crush the liberties of a neighbouring republic, the Buddha^s opinion 
is to be first sought on its prospects ? If there Is a new chief appointed 
for the &ikya state, the Buddha must address hira a discourse I He 
showed interest even in the wars of bis times o, g., the two wars 
between Fasenadi, then king of both Kosola and K&si and Ajatasatru, 
in the first of which the former had to retreat and in the second 
captured the latter, his nephew*' alivealso the war between 
Vidudhava of Kosala and the ^kyas which be vainly tried to prevent. 
Fasenadi consulted him on every point, whether it was a meal, the 
birth of a daughter, daily habita, the death of a grandmother at 120, 
law and judgment or Thus by iusixucting kings, the Buddha 

could Infiueuce their administration and the well-being of their subjects. 

Indeed, the relation of Education to society is a vital one. ‘ It gives 
to the nation the priceless assets of learned and skilled men and women, 
of high character to carry on the work in every department of national 
life. Learned men produce literature which raises the nation in the 
eyes of the world and far more important, spreads knowledge over 
the earth, literature which ennobles and inspires not only contemporaries 
but generations yet unborn. Science makes discoveries which add to 
human knowledge, increase man's power over tho forces of 14'aturc, 
and—it treads only righteous paths—^will preserve, uplift and 
strengthen human life and happiness. By education man's spiritual, 
intellectual, emotional and physical nature can he lifted from the 
savage to the saint, can poverty he abolished, can society be made 
fraternal instead of barbarous, can crime, the fruit of ignorance, ha 
got ridden of, and international and social peace replace war and the 
strife of classes. AvidyS is the mother of poverty, of sorrow, of misery. 
It is darkness which the Sun of Tidy3 must chase away.' 


Sam. I. 81*83. 


•* « Ibid. 
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It is on flccoimfc of tliis importanoe of education that the ancient 
Hindus laid so great a stress on the acquisition of all knowledge and 
specially Vedic learning. Bhsrtrharis«“ saja that learning imbues a 
man with self-confidence and a winning personality; gires him reserra 
of power and resources, joy and hapinesa in the exercise of these and 
fame and glory in the locality where he lires; and ensures him 
friendship and guidance when abroad, Kalhana®*^* says; "The tree 
of learning which is ever laughed at by fooU, does indeed, not show 
roots, blossoms and the like but bears its fruits at the lime of distress 
by removbg a man^s misfortunes at one stroke ”, In the MahShblrata**^* 
we read, hearninff, bravery, skill, physical power and patience are 
the natural friends of a man (aahaja mltra). Through their help alone 
(»n one live happily”. Snkrach^trya»*U ^ays; “iearawy; valour, 
skill, ^powers and patience are the natural friends: wise men foUow 
these”, ”Good teamittff always leads to human happiness". "The 
wealth of leanUnff is superior. It grows with gifts, is not burden¬ 
some and cannot be carried away (i, e., stolen)".■«i* "The man who 

oea not find pleasure in teaching, ffanu/iy, preceptors, gods. 

arte, music...and literature, is either a man who has attained 

salvation or a beast in the form of man ".**3* la, Gautama SarpMtS*®!^ 
we r^: "Wealth, connections (rich friends) office, birth, deeds, 
«oior and age are the factors which primarily add to the 

respectabdity of a person. But knowledge is the highest of them all, 
m as much 08 It IS the source of health and virtues”, Manu^«*» Bavs • 

(kn»rfedg,) whiob form, tho «tth, thwe .re tbe .ou«», of honour, 
eoch .occoedms one hem- more honour.ble than the one precedinn 
(in the order of enomdr.tion)According to V.si|th. Soiphitl**'* 
feoraiBg, wealth, age, relationship and occupation must he respected. 
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But each preceding one is more venerable (than the succeeding one) **. 
In the MahShbSrata**^® Astabnkra says: “Age, grey hairs, wealth, 
friends do not make a man old. He alone is designated by the rsis as 
old and great who haa mastered the Vedaa and the Vodangas**, 
Manu®®* ^ aaya; “ Neither hy years (age) nor by grey hairs, neither by 

wealth nor by friends (relations) does one become great. The inis 
made a compact of yore that,' he of ns who will study the entire Veda 
with tlie allied branches of study will be called great' “ Grey hairs do 

not make an old maTi j a young man who has studied, the Dovaa designate 
him os really old 

According to K^tyltyana Samhifel there is no sacrifioe superior to 
Brahmayajfifl.®®*® “Constant study of tho Vedas” says Manu®*^* 
” brings to a man the remembrancea of his past experiences 
(J3tismara).” *' Remembrance of his past births makes him apathetic 
to the world and its concerns and lead him to attain Supremo 
Brahman, and eternal happiness (boautitudes).*®*® According to 
Tajfiab»lkya*“®® "the consideration of tho meaning of Vedas and 
other script oral works enables a man to acquire emancipation. ’ Again 
“of sacrifices, asceticism and sacred rites, the Veda alone is more 
powerful in bringing emancipation unto the twice-hom onos.”®*®^ 
“ Brahmins who study the Vedas and perform each day the religious 
sacrifices kno^m as Paficha*'yajtia are the wielders of the throe worlds 
and serve as the supports of men, who are addicted to the enjoyment 
of the five Bensea.”®®** According to YSjfiabtllkya "a twice-born 
person who doily studies the Vedas, reaps tho fruits of giving away 
thrice the earth fuU of riches (as well os those) of the host ascetic 
observances,***®®® "Tlie twioe»born one, who studies the Vetlas, 
becomes capable of (effeotively) cursing or granting boon to other 
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persons and lives in the r^ons with the ^fs, after death*"**®® 
" Even a little study of the Vedas stand their twiee-hom reftdcr in 
good stead both in this world and the next,"**®^ '^By Btndying all 
the Tedaa one is immediately freed from sorrow."**®* " As duly 
consecrated fires in cremation grounds consume tho sins and impieties 
of the cremated, so the hrShmanas, iUumineil with the liglit of 
knowledge, consume all sins and become like the gods,"**®* “A 
learned Brahmin rescues the family by seven and seven (i. e,, seven 
generations upwards and seven generations downwards),"**®* "Kon- 
Btudy of the Vedas," on the other hand, " extinguishes the prestige of 
a good family "**®* and " leads to the destruction of Brahtnins."**®* 

" Hence the gift of learning is superior to all gifts."***’ In 
the TSdah!ibh(tratn* * ■ * Bh4ma speaks to Yudhisthir in the same 
strain: " If a man imparts instruction in tho Vedas to a pupil, he 

is making a gift equal in merit to the gifts of the whole earth 
and of cow." " One who gives it (the Veda) with an end in view 
to a non-decfcitful brahmana and to one’s own kinsmen headed by the 
son, attains to the celestial region; and if disinterestedly, to 
emancipation.”*“®* EatySyana*®*® speaks in the same strain : "There 
is no gift superior to that of the Vedas (i. c., deliverance gratia of 
Vedic instructions)." According to YfijnabUkya*®** "the Veda is the 
highest gift; by giving it, one acquires the undecaying region of 
Brahms.” 

So great was tho importance of studies, specially Veflic learning 
that even householdMs,*®*® not merely honafide students, were 

Vyln Bwshits, I, 37. •‘•i rbJd., 1, 30. 

BrhMpati SunhUS, I. 7?. 
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eujomod to cultivate them. Vy5sa*«** aayav '‘The best of btahmaJja 
(householders) Bhould study the Vedas, ItiliJTsas ajid kindred brandies 
of knowledge (VedSngas) and give instructions to hia own pupils/' 
“He (the householder) should then spend the sixth and seventh part 
of the day in the study of the ItMsas and the Foranas/'**** The 
Dak^ Samhita®*** mentions the study of the Veda as one of the 
nine duti'oa which should be publicly done by a householder, 
ilanu^*^® mentions the study of the Vedas and teaching the Vedas 
to pupils, as among the six duties of every brahmaija (householder). 
According to PaiSsara Saiphita*®” “a brahmana (householder) who 
daily performs the six religious duties (mentioned by Hanu) never 
suffers any bad luck in life/’ Among the six duties enjoined upon a 
hr ^timnna housohoMer by ParilSara**** the study of the Vedas is 
one. Manu®®*® says r “He (the twic&"bom householder) shall peruse 
each day, sKstras whose perusal serves to improve the intellect as well 
as those which treat of the art of money-getting, Xiikewise ho shall 
study the Nigamas which elucidate the true import of the Vedas. 
“Let him not omit performing mi-yajna***'* according to the best 
of his might/’*®Valistha*®®* says i “(A house-holder) must bo 
busy with reciting the Veda/' Visnu*®*® says i “Jjet him (the 
householder) not renounce the study of the Vedas, 

Even Vauaprasthins were enjoiuod to study the Vedas.*® 

Tnjnahnlkya*®*® says : “He (the vsnaprasthin) should be given to Vedic 
studies/' According to Snipkhya SaiphLta*®*’ “he should daily study 
the Vedas/’ “Let him (the vanaprasthin) ho always devoted to the 
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study of the Twliia."**** Ta^^tha SaTjvhitS***® says : “let one 
renounce all the religious rites but not (the recitation'of) the Veda- 

By discarding the Veda one becomes a sQdra and therefore one slxall 
not renounce the Veda". 

Indeed, as wo liava already soen (ante, p. 181f.) knowledge, at 
least m the early period, was looked upon as the primary qiialiflcation 
for the recognition of a person as brShmana. Evon in later times 
when Brabminhood came to depend upon birth, Vedio learning was 
ooked upon as almost the compulsory duty of all br5hmanas. Thus 
we are told : “ the S'ruti and the S'mrti are the two eyes of the 
brahmanas cr^t^ by GotL If deprived of (the knowledge of) the one, 
a person IS called one-eyed; and if of the two, blindThe same 
verso IS reputed in Atri Samhim»-M -The SVuti and the Smrti are 

al atanrhH “"<1 ono Who i< iofloient in the both, 

firoVbooJllfV a V"" ““ lhe«ored 

subject. A twice-bom person who not having studied the Vetla 

his labour on another (subject), soon falls, even whUe livW ^h, 

condition of a sodra and his descendants after him". 

Hence even brrdimaiiaa when they were luileamed were looked 
down upon by society "A brShnmna" says Vyasa'«<> "who 1 . 

studied the Vedas, does. like a p) i ? ^ 

but beaa the ua„e of the VnurtMotfio"' 
hamlet, like a waterless well, a brUhmana whn i i deserted 

Vedas is a brahmaiui only is aame."^«a* ‘‘AnH 
an antolcpa made of leather and brithmana btl ."r’" 

^ he Vedaa-theao three have 0^^ ^ tTZ 
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l^aratora**®* saya: ''Like a waterless well, like a deserted kamlet, 
like a homa done without fire, meaningless is the life of a brahmana 
who is without any mnntram." "Lite a seinal intercourse by a 
eunuch, like seeds cast in a barren soil, like a meritless gift made to an 
ignorant person, meaninsless is the life of a bifthmaiia wbo has not 
studied the Terses.”*'^*^ Manu®®*^® speaks in the same strain: 

"Asaeunuchis sexnaUy fruitless in respect of a woman, as (sexually) 
useless is the meeting of two cows, as fruitless is the gift to an 
ignorant, ao fruitless is the life a brahmana who has not studied the 
^ks” "A brShmana who has not studied the Vedas is like unto a 
rush fire that is soon extinguished/'®®*® Parham®®’® further says: 
" A council consisting of thousands of persons, wbo are brtthma^a 
only IB name, should not l>o honoured 'with the dignity of a Pan|fld* 
Atri®®^^ says : *' A bipra who does not know the true nature and being 
of Brahman but is always proud of bis sacrificial thread is for that 
sin called a padu/’ According to Kautilya®*®® the balls of meal 
offered to his ancestors by a person not learned in the Vedas are unfit to be 
eaten by wise men/’ 

It was, therefore, laid down that gifts should not be made to 
unlearned Brahmins/'®®!® The wretch of a (blind) man who has no 
knowledge of the Iruti and the smriti should not he given any present 
at o ^ddha/’*®®* Menu says:*®!® "To a brahmafla wbo has not 
Btndi&l the Vedas, oblations must not ho offercfl, as no one casts 
fire-offerings in the ashes," " As a sower by sowing seeds in an 

alkaline soil reaps no harvest, so a giver, by giving oblations to (i. e,, 
feeding) a hrShmana, ignorant of the Vwlas (in connection with a 
«i9ddba) derives no benefit/’®<®® A virtuous man, therefore, must not 
make even an insignificant gift to a hrahmana who is not read in the 
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Vedas,”®* *‘A gift sliould be made to aji erudite person HTing at a 
distance in preference to an illiterate one living close by one's house. 
Nothing can be humiliating to an illiterate hrahinana.'’®*^* 
Brhaspati** says; "If an ignorant person lives in one’s own house 
and one vastly road in the sruti at a distance, presents should be made 
unto the one who is master of the Voda. There is no sin in superseding 
the ignorant wight/’ Kuty5yaiia*<“” says; “There is no sin in 
superseding a brShmana who is divorced from Vcdic learning. X^oaving 
aside a burning fire, one should not offer oblations to aslies. ” VySsa*®**- 
says: ** By not making a gift to a brahmaioa, ignorant of the Vedas, 
one does not commit the sin of insulting a brShmana, Oblations are 
cast in tbe sacred fire, not in its ashes,” "Tho cereals (food grains 
in ones store) begin to dance with pleasure on the arrival of a modest 
erudite bi'tihmana at one's house, saying * We shall come by a better 
fate/**«»«» "Grains of rice given to a Brahmin wbo has neglected 
the study of the Vedas begin to cry in dismay * What evils have wo 
committed to be punished with a such a degradation?’,”*«** "Gifts 
made unto an illiterate brahmapa, like seeds sown in a sandy soil or 
clarified butter kept in a pot of ashes or libations poured over burnt out 
cinders, prove abortive/'*”* Atri*”® says: "Leaving aside learned 
brShmanas one should not make any gifts to any other persons. I have 
neither seen nor beard of any such course.” 


HariU • goes further and e.jr, : ■< To main gift, and offer food unto 
a h^oij* who I, Ignorant of the <mti and the smriti e-nen.r..... 
the de,tnictton of one', family” "Like a man attempting to cron 
(a riTer) with the aid of a rtono-raft, both the isnornut donor and 
acceptor of » gift are droimed."*”’ ” By giving a ' weU-gotton wealth 
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I to an iUitemte b^dunai^, both, tbo donor and the donee come to grief in 
I the next world.’**®®* According to Mann*®** "A hrUbma^a ignorant 
of the Yedas, shall hare to eat as many morsels of burning spear-heade, 
after death, as be eats of the sr^ldha oblations to the manes and 
deities, in life.” ” The life duration of an ignorant hrahmann auffers, 
if he accepts a gift of gold or food grains ; hy accepting the gift of a 

' land OP a cow, ho suffers in health; for accepting the gift of a horse, 
he is deprived of his sight, for accepting the gift of a doth, his skin 
suffers, for accepting tlie gift of clarified butter, his energy and for 
accepting sesame his progeny are consumed.”*®*® 

In conformity with this attitude towards unlearned Brahmins it 
was laid down that learning could ho acquired even from. non-Brahmins 
when they are learned. Thus Manu*®** says : " Women, gems, knotcledge 
virtue, purity, good words (counsels) and the various kinds ^ art 
may bo acquired from anywhere.” ” In times of distress, a hrShma^ia 
student may take his lessons from a non*hrShinana preceptor,”*®®* 
Gautama*®*® speaks in the same strain; ” In times of distress a 
hrShmana may learn an art or a science from a non^brshmana 
teacher.” 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the people will ho asked to show 
gr^t respect to the learned. Kautilya®**® says: ”3nch persons as are 
noted for their teaming ^ intelligince, bra very, high birth or magnificent 
deeds shall be honoured.” Manu*®*® says: ” Those brShmai^s who are 
foremost (i, e,, woll-reatl) in all tho Voclas and the Vedjngaa and whose 
ten ancestors were woU-oonvorsant with the Vedas are called 

PafiklipSvauas,” ^ukrfichsrya*®*® describes learned men as ornaments in 
1 palaces, assemblies etc. The utterance of a Yedavid is sanotifying.*® 

I Ridden in the chariot of scriptures and wielding the swords of the 

I . 
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Tedfis io tbeir hands, bi^hmai^as whatever they may speak even in. fun 
is highly obligatory/'”*®* That religion is to be known as the highest 
which a leailiug brshma^, knowing the Yeda follows—but not that 
which ia followed by ten thousand iliiternte persons.**** 

One who daily studios tlie Tedaa is an apQrva atithi.”** One should 
bid farewell to a ^otrlya guest by following him a little beyond the 
compound of one’s own house.* “A king or o mUaAa, happening 
to call at his house, even Mfithin a year fof his last visit) on the occasion 
of a sacrificial ceremony, the householder shall wolcome in the method 
of Madhuparkam and not otherwise.”*^** "Let him not wilfully leap 
over the shadow of his king or preceptor nor that of a divine image, 
nor that of a cow nor that of a According to Yama 

Saiphita**** " one should give way to a wheelman, to an old man, 
to a bride, to a to a king and to one of tender years who 

should be protected.” Mnnu*^** says: "On the road one must give 

way to a carter, to a man of more than ninety years of age, to a sick 
folk, to a carrier of weights, to a woman, to a giMaka, to the king 
and to a bridegroom/’ "When all these meet together (on the road), 
greatest preference should bo shown to the king and the sn3taka. 

Of a Aitiff and a gv&iaia tfie frtt ghall give way reepeci) to the 

laet, Tsjnabslkya*^** says J "An aged burdon-oarrier, a king, 

a a woman, a diseased person, a bridegroom and a cartoman 

should (always)!» given road j a king is adorable unto them all; but a 
su^taka {even) to the i%/' Tisnu*^** says: "One must make way 
for an ^aged man, for one carrying a load, for a king, for o enTLiaka^ 
for a sick person, for a wotnau, fop a bridegroom and for a carter. 
All of these persona (meeting together) must make way for a king; 
and even a king inmt make way for a snTilftka.'* Vasiftha*^** says; 
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»If one meets aged man, infanta, sict-mijn, load-carriers and persons 
riding on wheels, ho mnst giFe way to each of the latter. If a king 
and a snataka meet, the Ainff maaf nttike way fof the sn^tctAa, The 
following sloka of ChEbnakya has heoome a common saying in India : 

Swade^ pSjyate raja Fidwan sarbatra pnjyato" 

king ia respected in his own kingdom while a learned man 
is worshipped oTerywhere/' 

The sSstrakSras go even so far as to lay down that the very sight 
of a learned man is sacred. Thus ParS^ra Samhit3‘"^® says: Holy 
U the sight of a briilimana well-versed in the Vedas, hence one shoidd 
try to see him, every day,"’ Kltynyana SarphitS®’^' says : " He, who 
rising up in the morning, sees a srotriya (one learned in the aruti) 
b^OQinei freed from all 

It is no wonder, therefore, that gifts to a learned man would be 
looked upon as the highest gift.*’^® " Eternal is the gift that is 
made unto a person who is well-read in the Vedas,., ..............who 

studies the Vedas and has aoquirai knowledge.”®^"The fruit of 
a gift is endless (when it is made unto) one who has mastered the 
Voflas.”*”* Parfisam*’ says; “ A gift made to a hrshmana woU-versod 
in the Vedas, tends to increase the longevity of its giver. 

The society not only honoured its learned but also granted thorn 
tpecial prinileffes. ‘’If the king comes by any hidden treasure, he 
must give half of it to a brilhinana. But (when) a learned Brahmin 
(happens to find out any) the (whole treasure) should go to him, for, 
he is the lord of all."®^^* Manu'^^’ says? “In the absence of a 
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samSnodakft, his preceptori and in the absenca of a preceptor, his 
disciple (ahall inherit one’s property}. In the absence of all kinds of 
relations, brShmanas, weU'Versed in the three Vedas, pure* with their 
senses fuUy controlled, shall take (the) estates, whereby Tirtue will 
not be impaired.’* KantUys*^" says: ‘'Property for which no 
claimant is found shall go to the king but not that of a biahma^a 
learned in the Vedas. That (the property of the learned) shall be 
mado over to those who are well-versed in the three Vedas.” "Men 
learned in tlie Vedas, persons eugagod in pcuance as well as labourers 
may take with them salt for food; salt and alkalies for pxirposes other 
than this, shall be subject to the payment of toll,”"''" Men learned 
in the Vedas may take from the fields ripe flowers and fruits for the 
purpose of worshipping tbeir gods and rice and barley for the purpose 
of performing ftgrayxina, a socrlddal performance at the commenoemont 
of harvest seasons.”^'*" "Again, be alone is qualified to enter upon 
the life of a Tati who has studied the Vedas."*He who maintains 
the sacred fire and studies the Ve{laa is purified in one day (of the 
impurity arising from birth or donth).*^** A Vaha-sruta, even if he has 
committed any delinquency, should not be punched, coudemncid or 
banished by the king from his native country,"*’** 

The students also enjoyed certain primUffgs, Thus, they are 
exempted from paying ferry-tolls,”** According to Kautilya*’** 
"commodities intended for the inveatitura of the sacred thread shall bo 
let off free of toll". According to Visnu Saiphitft*’** "in case where 
by speaking truth a student is killed, a witness may speak untruth ”, 
A person holding an umntemiptod and continuous possesston of proportv 
in the face of its owner, other tlian an infant or an idiot, shall acquire 
proprietary right therein. But sucli a continuous possession of a 
property owned by a ii>otriya, king or an itinerant iraAmocftaria or by a 

Artlidartr* (B. Sj&Wfcftstrra Enp, Traaa.}, p. flOl. ^ ~ 

»»*» 
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person of renowned TiituM would not give rise to «ny tlUe tUreto m 
foTOUi of the possessor”.*”’ Abmu. ”0 student does not ^ge the 

rules of his order by onnying ewey, when dead, his leMier or 
mi-leaeitr or his father or hie mother or Im guru• On the d® 
of one’s/<Ho«-sf.d«»t of the Vedas in the Kune house, the period of 
uncleanliness is throe days: on the death of ones Aseyits he sM 
remain impure for two daya and the nijjht botween tbem (paltflmi). 
According to Atri Sarphittt*’*" a btahroaohilnn (student) 
immedi^ly purified. Aocording to Manu*”’ student, are uover aff^ted 
hy death or hirth-unoleauliuess in a. much as they are the ropreseutatiree 

of Bralimli (on earOi)^*- 

It is DO loss interesting to find that in the selection of bridogrooms 
and Rovemment omcers, educathn 0 / the permn^ concerned 

into coneiderotion. In the MabUbbaiata’” * Visma says to 
Tmlhisthir t “ If the guardian of the bride gives her in mamage to a 
bridegroom after nwlcmg a satisfactory enq^uiry about t e ^a era 
learning, family-prestige and occupation, then it is callefl Bral 
marriage. Such a marriage is the moat commendable form of marriage for 
Brahmins ", S'ukr5ch3ry^ > says : “ One may givo his daughter even 
to a penniless man who possesses (proper) qualifications of age, tearmng, 
and beauty and should not judge a bridegroom by his beauty, age and 
wealth.” He says further: " One should first examine the family 

then learning, then age, then character, then wealth, then form ^and 
lastly the country of birth ; marriage is to be entered into 
Among the qualifications of an ideal bridegroom Tljoalialkya»»» 
refers to hi bring -wcU-road in the Vedas” Accordmg to 
Y 2 jflabalkya«’»* the Royal High priest must posses among others t 0 
qualification of bemg ” weE-grounded in the ■aetrss” and we ^ 

in the theory of Polity.” According to Kautilya the Royal 
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High-pciost ought to possess among otheris tho qualification of being 
‘MveU ^ucated in the Veshia and the six Aixgas’* and "well versed 
in the science of government/' According to KHmandaka*^’" the 
Soyal nigh-priest should be well-versed in Trayi and Dajjwlajilti, 
According to B'ulcrach^rya* ^ * one who is versed in mantras and 
rituals, master of the three sciences (Trayl),.......^eqaippod with a 

knowledge of the six an gas and of the science of archery with 

all its branches, one who knows the science of morals as well as 
religious interests and master of military implements and tactics is 
the priest (of the king)/' Thus not a mere knowledge of the 

technique of sacrificial idtos and ceremonies bat a sound liberal 

education is expected of him. In the Mah3bh3rata“^*® Bbisma says 

to Yudhiflthir that a minister must be well-versed in tho ^ttaa, in 

military science and in niti. Again, " be must be well-educated 

(susiksita), well-versed in tri-borga, in diplomacy, in the art of 
constructing phalanx and skilled in piercing through tho enemy's 
ranks and in training and fighting on elephants/**According to 
Manu*^** a mbistar must he "conversant with the prices of lands, 
well-versed in the siistras, with immUsing alma in archery or in the 
USB of arms. According to K^mandaka a minister must be " endowod with 
the knowledge of the sMrasand " proficient in silpavidyV’*^*** 
As a matter of fact wo find that eminent men of learning with a deep 
and specialised knowledge of a particular science or art together with 
a general knowledge of a few other aciencoa were appointed as 

ministers. Thus £autilya was the mmlster of Chandragupta Maury a. 
In Parasara SaipUita"'*® we are told of many similarly qualified 

ministers: "just as the religious guide Msdliava was the mantrin of 
king Bukkana, so was Brhaspati to ludra, Sumati to Nala, Medhatithi 
to S'aibya, Dhanmya to Yudhisthir, Svaujas to Prthu, Vasistha to Rama ", 
While enumerating the qualifications which one must possess heforo 
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h. be thought fit tor ccunolUorrMp 

Muetbo“rerse4inthe.tto of politicoAocordmg to Suhr^hMyo 

u briihmuuo judge muot he “ rrcU-rcre^ m the V(dM . HJh 

oaoos. the king .hould up point poL. emong 

Shnikrly, a mimst^ial officer ^ ^ According 

others the qualification of bcmg nuaUfications are endowed 

to Emandaka”'^ those who besides 

withlcumiug (vidyl) and prcflcont “ f Ji,„t i„ the 

g, for rojal acrrioo tho H- ^)- 

Vedas and 1 uorhasaodor anst possess among othe« 

According to KautUy ^ «w..ll-t™mod m arts"'. According to 

the qualification of being the slstras” According to 

Manub» be must 

n‘:ro:rn‘:r-.!^'»^^^ 

^kid down that the king should ‘increase the subsistence^and wages 
of his servants in consideration of their lenmng and work . 

Intellsotual profleieney m legal and raUgiorm literature «aa ^»0 
looked upon as one of the gualffleutious for eoery aspirant .^ttet a 
position in the general assembly of so me of tbo South Indian vill g ■ 
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mecli&uical arts wMcb they needed for their cast&-occupatton. AthT 
when the popDlar elementary schools grew up to provido for the need 
of simple instruction, they also like the caste'tmlning were largely 
utilitarian in their outlook. In this narrow Tocational system, there 
was no idea of study for the sake of study. The indiTiduftl was 
being educated not so much for his own sake as for the sake of society 
and indiridualism came to hare very little scope for derdopnient. 

At tho same rime we should boar in mind that the ancient Indian 
system of location produced many great men and earnest seekers 
after truth and its output on the intellectual side is by no means 
inconsiderable. The t^pe of iwtfn turned out 6y may bo best 
described in the words of Hiuen Taang; "When they hni'o finished 
their education and have attained thirty years of age, then their character 
is formed and their knowl^rige ripe. There are men who far seen in 
antique lore and fond of the refinements of learning arc content in 
seclusion, leading lives of continenco. These come and go outside of 
the world and promenade through life away from human afiaira. Though 
they are not moved by honour or reproach, there fame is fax spread. 
Though their family be in nffiuent circumstanocs, such men make up 
their minds to be like vagrants and get their food by begging os they 
go about. With them there is honour in knowing truth sad there is no 
disgrace in being destitute. The rulers treating them with ceremony 
cannot make them come to court" They did not, however, confine their 
knowledge and worth to themselves but tried to share tbetn with their 
fellows in society. Tuan Obwang*’*® remarks : "Forgetting fatigue 
they "expatiate in the arts and sciences,*’ seeking for wisdom, while 
" relying on perfect viituo ” " they count not 1,000 /* a long journey,” 

It is not every age, it is not every nation that con boast of the 
type of men described by Hiuen Tsang. But the effect of the 
system of education was also seen in the high level ovrro^e men in 
ancient India. The most unimpeachable testimony on this point is 
furnished by the foreign travellers who visited India from time to time, 
Strabo soya: "They are so honest as neither to require locks to their 
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doors nor writing to bind thoir agreoments*” Arrian says: No Indian 

was eror known to tell an untrutli/’*^*® mgastbones writes: «Tbey 
lire Uappily enough, being simple in their manners and fragah They 
never drink wine except at sacridcos. The simplicity of their laws and 
their contracts is proved by the fact that they seldom go to law. They 
have no BoiU about pledges or deposits nor do they re^imre either s^s 
or witnesses^ hut make their deposits and confide in each ot er. ^ eir 
honses ami property they generally leave unguarded. Truth aud virtue 
they hold alike in esteem ■*. Hiuen Tsang says: “ The kshatnyas and 
brShmapas are cl<jaii-handed and unostentatious, pure and simple in 
life and very frugal. They are pure of themselves and not from 
compulsion. With respect to the onlmary people, although they are 
naturally light-minded, yet they are without craft and in administering 
justice they are considerate. They are not deceitful or treacherous 
in their conduct and are faithful to their oaths and promises. In 
their rules of government there is remarkable rectitmde, whilst in 
their behaviour there is much gentlenesa and sweetness *’- Khang-thai, 
the Chinese ambassador to Siam says that Su-we, a relative of Pauchen, 
king of Siam who came to India about 331 A. B. on bis return 
reported to tlie king that “the Indians are straightforward and 
honest".*'*'*^ “In the fourth century Friar .lordanus tells ua that 
tlie people of India are true in speech and eminent in justice 
Feitu, the ambassador of the Chinese Emperor Tangti to India in 
605 A. B. among other things points out as peculiar to the Hindus 
that “they believe in solemn oathsI-Drisi, in his Geography 
(written in the llth century) says: "The Indians are naturally 
inclined to justice, and never depart from it in. their actions. Their good 
faith, honesty and fidelity to their engagements are well-known and 
they are so famous for those q^ualities that people fiock to their 
country from every side”.*^** In the 13 th century Shams-ud-din Abu 
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AMulkh quotes the foUowixig judgment of Bedi-ezr Zeman: “The 
Inmans are muumorable Itke grains of sand, free from deceit and 
mience. Tlioy fear neither death nor life Marco Polo (thirteenth 

century) says: “You must know that these Brahmins arc the best 
merchants in the world and the most truthful, for. they would not tell a 
lie for anything on earth. If a foreign merchant who does not know 
the ways of the country applies to them and entrusts his goods to them 
they wiU take charge of these, and seU them in the most loyal manner! 
seeking zealously the profit of the foreigner and asking no commission 
except what he pleases to bestow The picture depicted by these 

accounts may he a bit OTerdrawn but making a due aDowance for 
exaggeration, it IS true to a great degree. As Professor Max Muller*’®’ 
^ys: "There must surely be soma ground for this, for. it is not a remark 
IS requently made by travellm in foreign countries oven in our time^ 
that their inhabitants speak the truth. Bead the accounts of En-^lish 
travellers m France and you will find very little said about French 
honesty and veracity, while French accounts of England are seldom 
Without fling at }*erjide Albion I*'. 


The national character of a people necessarily suffers from the 
unsympathetic domination of an alien people. Successful falsehood 
says Bentham is the beat defence of a slave j and it is no wonder 
that the character of the Hindus deteriorated under Moslem and British 
11 tTif. bonier is, thefr character is still so high. Professor Max 
Muller says ; “ I can only say that after reading the accounts of 

^ ™le. mj wonder i. ftet .0 

much of native virtue and tnithfulneaa should liave survived" For 

of Jeod. spooWly 

Biiris TBU*"!* *”'1 Mahsrnttas. Nnmc a few beroes like Pratfip, 

Dfc,d.»«tn^Hym,r, Mj Singh, Mann, PrthwMja and Siriii 

a volume is said. The rest oituji anu 


Were Jong to tell | bow many battles fought, 
How many kings destroyed and kingdoms won 
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Sir Tiiomaa Hunro when asked if he thought the ciTilis«tiou of 
the Hindus would he promoted by trade with England being thrown 
open, replied: “I do not exactly understand what is meant by the 

ciyilisation of the Hindus......-If a good system of agriculture, 

unrivalled manufacturing sktU, a capacity to produce whateTer can 
contribute to luxury or conTenience, schools*^** established in every 
village for teaching reading, writing and arithmetic, the general 
practice of hospitality and charity amongst one another and, above all, 
a treatment of the female sex, full of conddence, respect and delicacy, 
are among the signs which denote a civiKsod people, then the Hindus are 
not inferior to the nations of Europe and if civilisation is to become an 
article of trade between the two countries, I am convinecd that this 
country (England) will gain by the import cargo **. Thus according to 
the standards both of the East and of the West the character of the 
Indians was high and honourable* This was undoubtedly the result of 
the grand system of education which they had evolved, a system 
which produced the most comprehensive literature and the best type 
of men. 

Indeed the very visits of the Chinese pilgrims and Arab scholars 
are a testimony to the educational progress and moral greatness achieved 
bv India. It was not on a pleasure-trip upon which they came out to 
India. They came on a sacred mission as a seeker after the saving 
knowledge, of which India had then the monopoly in the whole of 
Asia. No amount of dangers and difficulties presented by nature 
and man alike in the course of their travel in those days of difficulties 
of means of communi^tion could damp the ardour and enthusiasm of 
BO many foreign scholars for learning Indian arts and sciences. Indued 
from the time of Kaniska to that of DharraapSla of Bengal, during the 

iT»t " In Bengal tben existed 80,000 native eehools, thoagh donbtlaes for Uia mort 
part of a poor qaatitf. Aoeorfitig to a Oovamineat Report of 1835 there vrai 
a wTlaj# lehocl f-ar erwy /o«r huaJivJ pmooj’*—MSMtenaiy IntaUigencer, IX. 
pp. 183-93. 

Sir Thamie Mnaro eetinated the cbildnii edneated at pnhlie eohoole in the 
Madras Piaeidsaoj as len tlian one ta <Ares—Elpbiaetona's Hietory o| 
India, p. 20&, 
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period of well nigli ton conturioa, there hod been a st^j stream of 
Chinese etuileots towercU India^ towards her many seats of learning, 
where they could drink at the rery fountains of the wisdom which 
they sought.* From the time of the Arab conquest of Sind there 
came into India from the Muhammadan kingdoms of Western 
Asia streams of Arab and Persian scholars like Barzouhyah,*'’^'* 
Almuwaffak*^^ ^ and others to acquire profidency in the Indian sciences, 
specially Modicine,*^^* Astronomy*^and Music.*Their pilgiimagc 
to the Indian seats of learning is only a tribute paid by China, Arabia 
and Persia to the sovereignty of Indian thought, whose influence 
extended beyond the geographical boundaries of India to many foreign 
countries and thus built up a Greater India beyond her northern 
mountains and southern seas. Thus her educational system, internailj 
made her fit for a free and full self-expression while ezlsrnalljf she 
was enabled to Impress her thought eflectively upon her neighbours 
who turned to her as the home of the highest learning and 
culture in those days. 
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TherrgitLl Comnientarj, 252 fn., 253fn.| 254^ 
254fn. 

The Science end Philosophj of BoII^oq — ^ 
TivokitiiiLDda, 17fa, 

Tibetan Grammar—Coenu de Koroj!, 382fn- 
Tribes and Caetea of H. E. Hi tbe NiBsm's 
Hominicne—Sjed Sinj 171 HiusaD, 1020, 
Tol. I-, 261(it. 

Travsid of FS'liBien — Giles, 340—42, 344fn-, 
SO^fn. 

Travels of hlsrco Folo—Eng. TmnB., hj 
G. B. FarkB, 104ln.. SSOrn., iSOfn. 

Travels of Marco Pelo — ^Ynle and Cordier, 
25griL, 449fD., 450fD. 

Travels of Pietra delle Valle—Haklnjt 
Soeiety's Pnbticntien, 4dfii. 

Travels of Ynaa Chwaog—Watters, 133fn-, 
lC4fn„ I77rii., Sdlfit, 344fn., 346fo., 
348fn-, 34!)fn., SSSfn, 367fii., SOOfn,, 
395£n., dlOfm, dSOfa, 449fn. 

U 

UniveriitieB in Anolent India, SlBfn., 382. 
rlani SaipLita—M. If, Oatt. 10, 64, 65, 71, 
76, 81, 82, 83, 85. 87, SSfii., SOfn., OOfn., 
OSfn., 04fn,, 05, 98fn>, 90, 09fn>, 105fn., 
loefa., 107, 107fDH, lOeriL, lOOfn., 110, 
llOfa, miiL. 112, 11210 , llSln., IHftt., 
Il5ln., 118, 127, 

Httara-Bima'Charita—Bolvalkar, lOOfn., 133, 
282fo., 3l5rti., 316, 318, 404, 408. 41610. 

V 

T&jasenTya Sunbitd, 110, 356, 

Variiia Bribcnans, 70. 

Vaiistha Satphili — hf, N< Datt, 10, 24, 25, 
54,55, 56, 68, 72, 76, 70, 81, 82fn„ 67, 88;, 
80, OOfn. OlfiL, 92, 92fD., 04, OBfn., 


HHfn, 104fn., lOSfn., 106, 107, lOTfn., 
lOSfn., lOOffl., 110, llOfo., lllln., Il2fn„ 
ll3fn., 114, lUfn, lISEn., 116£n.. 143fiL, 
2ilfn., 405fn., 414£a., 417, 433, 435, 435£n., 
436, 436fn., 440, 443fn. 

y£te5yana'‘a EamasEltra—£. Ban^asw^l 
Tyengu, 10, 05, llOfn., 235—237, 237 — 45, 
246, 247, 255, 256, 267, 258, 262. 283fix, 
292, 407[«., 40Sra. 

Vlyn Peiina, 291, 292fii,, 408fn. 

Vedic Index—Maodonsll and Esith, 2061)1., 
356f!i. 

Vedische Stodien—Pisobel and Geldnor, 
256fD. 

View of the Hindus, A — ^Williana Ward, 
193fn. 

YikramSlikacharita—Buhler, 301, 390fa. 

^In. 

Vtmiuavattlin Commentary, 246^47. 

Vinaya-pltaka, 142 fn., 150, 311, 251 fn. 

Tinaya Sai[Lgraha — Quoted in Takaknsn's 
Msing, 155, 

Viipn Feripa — H. Wilson, 33, 71. 

Vijna Samhjti—M. H. Dett, 10, 67fa, 68, 

69, COfn,, 72, 76, 79, 81. 84, 85, S6fa., 
87, 88,89, 00, OOfn., Olfn., 93, 04, 04tn, 
05fn., 06, 08 £e., OOfn., 101 fn., 103, 103fD., 
lOOIm, 104fn., 105{n., 106, 106£n., 107, 
108fn., lOOIm 111 fCL, U2fa, llSfn., lUfo., 
115fn.. 116, 116fn., 113, llSfn., 125fa., 
126fB. 137, leOfn., 107, 211fn„ 303, 405fji., 
440,442. 

yi4wabh4ratt Qaarterly, 60fa., 305fa. 

yilwakannl Vrata — Gorugavinda Bhatti* 
oblrya in Prativl, 1330 B. S., 215fn. 

TySsa Satphiti^M. N. Dntt, 34, 68, 72, 76, 

70, 81, S3, 84, OOfn., Olfn,, 02, 03, O-ifn., 
05, OSfu., SOfo., 101, 101 fn, 104£n., i05£n., 
115, 116, lie, 310, 4M|it., 435, 435f]]„ 
486, 436fii„ 438 438fa., 440fn. 
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W 

t Tnu Cfawmsg, 133fn^ 164fn,, 
I77fn., 841*)., 344£n., 346 Eil, SiSfn., 

84S[1J., 358fji. 367fB, 890rB., 3S5fii., 

4I9£n, 430fa., 

■WameD in BnddiiiBt Litemtnre—B. C. L»w 
253fn. 


Y 

TajfinbaJtyB Saii]ihita,-M. K.Dolt, 10,22, 
55, 57, 64, 71, 73, 76, 81. 82, 83, 
flOtn^ 91fn., 92£ii,, 93, 94fn, 95 , 98 |„^ 
99fd, 107, lO0fa., 109fn, UOfo., lllfn, 
112, mfa., 113fn„ 114fa, liefa., llSfn., 
1+tfn., IBOfn*. 2)5fa^ 208, 277, 284, 
410, 429, 43 ^ 433fit, 434, 434{n, 435, 
44(0,44Un„ 442fiL, 443, 445. 


Tijnnredfc, 29,48, 49, 204fiu, 223fh. 

Twob Swphrta— si. K. Dull, 112&1. 440. 

T5skii, 49, 60. 51, 94,130, 13210-182. 

Tog* Bfitani of PiUajuU—Eng. Tww., by 
J&III 4 B Hoagbton Woods, 140. 

Togn ViiijtlKk, 406, 

Tctn C!i Wang—Witter*, 133&i^ I64£n.. 

l7S£n., 341 fn., S4ifn, 34ehi., SlSfn., 349fti., 
356fD., 367fn, 390fii,, 395fiL. 41t)fa., 

430fn.. 448fii. 

YokiilcalpitBni, 282. 

z 

Bv M. Q.J 93fa., 194fiL, 


Index 1(b) Sources with the subjects. 


A 

Ag ni PaHL^iA OD Vrk^Sjrufveda 220; an the 
«dDcatian ai tlm priDce 277 fl^ 

Ain i'AkbAxr oa Hindu S&n^ki-ii ediicatiQf:i 
45-46 I on Beoarea a Bant ol learning 
386 1 on Hjjain as a bomfi of Hindu 
Bcieneea 

Aitaroya Ai^yaka an tka nneesaitj of 
Hpanajaim 69 ^ on tending the teacbor^a 
hDQBe 83 I DD the dress nf the atadent 
90 fiL on the food of the stndoiit 93 ftsu ; 
on teaoblng as a compnhorj duty of all 
Sn£tak&a 123. 

Aitnreya Brnhmapii on residence in the 
teacher^fl hotase 79 y on femala ednoatioD 

m 

Aitareja Hpani^ad on female edoeatiDn 23>. 

Aitie^jaiia on tbe right of women lo Yedio 
atadj 2^. 

Albernni oo teaabing tbs Veda m the 
monopaly of tbe Brahmin lt7 j on Bonarcs 
aa the homo of Hindu aoisacea 39S j on 
Anandap^Ia’a patrsiuigs o£ grammatica] 
learning 424. 

Amarako2=a on the meaniog of a mutka 335^ 

Angir&B on tenchiog ms not reverting 

to the ^iidn 117» 

AiagntUra Hikija on femaJe education 233 ; 
on the edncation of Dhammadinnl 253 in ,; 
OD the odaemtLon of Paiielrn 234 fn. 

Aniagado DasaD on tbs home educaiion of 
Frinco Gan lama 29 fn^; on the education 
of Prince Oantama 275. 

Anugiti oil ieonlar moeic as forbid den even 
to tfie family man 97. 

ApMtamTa Saivihit^ on the mjslle Bigni^. 
cacLce attncbcd to the number of ysari at 
and tbe parlieolnr seaBcns in wbicb initia¬ 
tion flbonld take plBOo 73 * on tbs period 


of sindeniihip 74 i on begging alma EOr 
the teacher 91 ; on respect to teacher 101 

fn. ; on the teaeher^s da ties to the etndont 
142-43 * on discipline in Bmhminlcal 
schooli 144 1 on the circamsianceH under 
which the papil can desert his teacher 145 

fo. t on roya] enforcemont of caste duties 
180 fn.; on tbs ^SdraJS right to Vedie 
lllnrgy 204 in. - on the TTilSda^B right to 
Tedio liturgy 203 fn. | on the right of 
wnmen te atter the ffscred lifantrae 225^ 

Arnpeya tT|iiLDiiad on Banny^a aa a meana of 
attaining self'knowledge 140. 

Asabaja on tlio right of Women to Tedia 
atudiss 234p 

A^wagbo^a on the education of tbe prince 
2B8 ^ on rsoitation of Epios ^3. 

A^watay&iui Crania sQtra On female sdacalion 
223, 224, 

A4watayana Grbyaaiitra on female ndneatiun 
230 fn. 

Atbarraveda an initiation 65 ; on residence to 
the tsEusher^B house- 78 | on begging alm^ 
for the teacher 91 ; on mental and moral 
divaipline on the part nf the stndooi 98 fn. | 
on the Bsdra'e right to Yedio liturgy 2D4 
fn. ; on femate educatioii 223 [ on tbe 
odncaiion of the pH ace 264 

Atr! Bai^hitA on respect to teaebur 103 fn. \ 
on te&cLing the Ynda as tbe monopoly of 
the Brahmin 116^ 117; on the importaara 
of oharaoter 25 ; on knowledgn and not 
de^nt as raakieg a Brahmin 181 fm i cn 
royal patronage o! only learned men 417 i 
on the aoperioHty of Yedio learning 434 
fn. I DD the ImpDitiLnce of tba gift of Yedic 
ienmlng 434 fm ^ on Vedie learning u 
the compnlsory du^y of aU Brahmint 436 | 
on distespset to nnkamed Brabmine 437 


fcu; on tlif^ pifoliibiiloji of gifts to 
oniiQiifned 437^ 438 1 on i^fpoci 

to t?ie le&med 440 ■ on Iha Bpoci^l pn^lIegG? 
of the learnt 44^ fjL - oo tho apscfftl privi- 
loges o£ students 443. 

Althai^mi on tlio roIatiTo poBiiinn nf im 
appro Dtiog to 4 uijistor wnod-wright 
212 fiL 

ATudSnAiataka on Bnddhist tnoLltoiJoIogy 
with regard to moral inElraotiai] 176 j on 
the dramm as an agenoj of edncatioii 403^ 

AvijnfinA-^SiiJciintalniD on rcjal obeerrance 
nf di soil line in the echooWompcniid 99 fn. | 
on exempiinzi of hermlt-teDobers fmtn 
taxation 414; on Uaimantn'E visit to the 
bertnitoge of K&pva 416 fn+ p on fomalg 
education 247» 

B 

B3darftjapa on female edeoaticn 233. 

BandliAjana on the growth of ppeQ^jJised 
leAming 54; on the compoiitmn of & 
Fari^ad 56^7 ; on the period of eludonl- 
ehip 73; on Etpuddharma 211 fn* j: on 
theatrical shows 4Q5 ffu 

Beasant, Annie ca the fowat hennitages as 
eeata of learning 6l-6‘i^ 

Bliagabs<l GTtl on the porforniance of oaeVff 
caste duties 5-6 j on the elastiuii^r of the 
caste system 7 i on iidluk4rabad* 17 ; on 
Dverefttiog 92 j □& suiting matter and 
method to tho natniw md needs of the 
pnpil 134-35 1 on method of teaching 
throngh bSila and saip hada 175. 

Bhatfhari see neder TatThuri, 

fihagabfid Pnrlria on ths right of famalea to 
sfcudj 234 j on the edacafion of Krjna 
Mi Balai^ma 289 ; on tha scope of Ylrita 
29L 

BhivapEmhiia on the place of BcJtinj m 
Hindu Medical edueatioii 211^ 23i 


Bhikkn^i Fiiimokkha on the organisation of 

tlie Bhikkhnpr sarj^gha 25l fn* 

BlkramAnkacbariia on the ed a cation of king 
Hnr'^a of KiaEbmorB 301 1 on patronage of 
learning bj ting Har^ of ICasihmere 
423 fm 

Brhadirapjika Upani^ada on the qualities to 
bfl posaeesed by a pupil boiore he can be 
taught the bigheat knowledge 9 fm j on 
adbikdmbida 10 fm j on parividyl 21 fn^ \ 
21*22 ; On the Fi^h&fa Pari^ad 56 j on 
the admiBfiion of a student 6^ ; on the 
necesstty of Upanajana 69 ^ on inatraotion 
witbont Upanajana 70 [ on life-bng 
studentship 75 fn_, 77 fn,, 73 fo, ^ on 
residence m the teaoherii house 79 j on the 
impertance of teach ing by example and 
not by precept only 122 fm j on teaebing 
through questions and answere I2fi fn. ; 
On cases of leamicg kept secret and 
roTOftled Only to spaeiai persons 14S fiu j 
oa female edneation 229-30 \ nn the 
edneation of the prince 364^ 267 fn.p 267, 
304 I on wandering atodentt 389 ; on state 
help far the CDltiration of know ledge 410 
on King Janak&'s patronage of learning 
417* 

Brhafpati fiarfihit5 on the approntice ejatein 
208 j fra the prohibitjon of gifti io tha 
unleatnod 438 j on gifts to the learned ar 
t^e eternal gift 441; cm the royal enforoa^ 
ment of the terms of contract between a 
master-ermrieman and hli apprentice 439 t 
on the itnportanco of Todie learning 431, 

c 

Chaadogja Brilhiiiapa on ndhikarabada 8 fa* 

Chind^igya Uraniiada on adikirtihMa 9 fa * 
lO" I on the higb ideal nf aneient Hindu 
education I on pararidji 20, 21; on 
ludra'a pupilage 69 j on twelve ye are 


m 


atndeniship for bII the Yeda^ 

T4 in, ^ on Btndenighip extending to lOi 
7o fn^ ^ cm life-long fitndDatstip 
77 {□» \ on ibo importnn^e of n te&clier in 
edncatiQii 63 i on the admission of a 
stadeut 6~i fiL, 66 fn., 68 fa. i on the 
neceEflity of LTpon&yaiia 68-69 j on loEtrae- 
tion witlicmt Upfinajaua 70; on father 
inatTiiotipg bis own ion 70 fn. ^ on the 
ago for beginning Vodic stadies 71 fo. i 
on reflidDEce in the tencherV hpnae 70 j on 
begging ivltnB bj the etudont 80 j on 
tending the Eaored Ore bj the atudont &2 ; 

' • on tending the teneber'^a hoDse 83 1 on 
Borring tbo tenobor 84 fix j on teaching bj 
exatnpls and not by proeopt onlj 191-2^ i 
DD te&cbing thrcmgli queatiDns anil 
auBworB 128 fn, ; on the odueatiDn of the 
prince 2d7j 2BS fn, j on brabmabada 301; 
on mkmXo help for the cnUi^tion of 
knowledge 410, 

CJiaraka Sambita on the age elementary 
education 33 1 on the training of rnirEea 
218-1^ I on the plaee of Botany in Hindn 
Me^Ucal examination 221, 222^ 

Cbu-fan chi on deTadisia 259. 

D 

Dalr^a Baipbitd on tha rlaefieB of Btodente 
according to the length of their atndent- 
I ihip 75; on the proper grasp of the 

BnhjectB ianght 127; on foioato odneation 
228; on the meaning of brahmayajna 
433 fn. \ nn the hoeBohoIder'a duty of 
•todjing the YedaH 435, 435 fn. j on the 
anporioriiy of the gift to tbs learned 
441 1 on tho privUogaa of tbe learned 
^ 442. 

Da^akutnamcharifa on the edu^aticu of 
profititutee 258-5G ^ on D&pdanlii as a 
mbjaet of royal itndj 289. 


DeYfpnrina on the scops ot Vartta 2D1. 

DhainEnapada Cominrntarj on the duties o1 
houBshoId women 235; on a learned 
rcmalo EluTe 254-55* 

DliaminapHLdfttibakathi on Taxila as a s?at 
rf ieamTng 80?, 

Dhan wantari-nigb antn on the pla:fl of 
Botany in Bindn Ifedical edncatlqn 221. 

dialogues of the Buddba on teoehiag 
ibrangb queitLoni and answers 175, 175 fit« 

Dlgbanik^ya on Nll&nda 360 fn- 

Dlvynbbdnna on the tolemu and ailent 
iurronndLngs of the mother as lajing the 
fapndationi of the tpiritiial trafning of 
tbs child to be born ^ fu* on seboohnoom^ 
pencils stc^ 36 ; on female ednestiem 454. 

DwdpaTamia on feinjije edu ration 253 fn., 
254 In* 

F 

Fa-hsieu on elimentary odueatbn in Baddbiat 
mouaeturies 3B-33 j on BuddbisI monat* 
teriea 3B-39 j 34(M1 ; on Nalaada 357 ; 
on Buddhist agenotee of edDcalion 398* 

Yrcebel on the aim oE eduoalion 17 ^ on the 
formation of cbaracter as tbo chief eoncam 
in pdneation 24- on teaching through 
parables and stories 134. 

G 

Gautama on adhlklrabSda 10 fn«; on the 
composition of a Fariyadm 56 ^ on tho age 
{or com me Doing Yedia stndiae 71 1 on 
the period of Etudontship 73; on Lending 
the sacred 6 re by tho student B2; on 
bogging alms for tbo teacher 81 fn, ^ 
on serving the teacher 84; on prayer bj 
the student 86; on tho dress of the 
student 90 fn-; on tbu food pf tho student 
91 fix; 82t &3 Iex^ 93 fm; 84 fn*; on 
tho sloop of tho atudent 94; on montal 
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*nd moml dLieiptioo on tbs pjtrt of tba 
sbodetit 98 fo., 90 fn., 00 j tp 

the teochor 101, IQl fn, lOi fn,, 103^ 
104 fn., 105 fn. - on thn iunnal terra 10®; 
oa tlo Iflogti of tbe nunaal term lOS j 
on ilia daya of nan stndy lOS in., 100 fn., 
^11 fa*. 112 fII. j on tLo o;c&alona of 
non-rtndy 113 fn, 114 fn., IJS £n.i on 
noo-bnhinin taaobari 117 j on the inoibod 
of teachiaj 125 fn j on Bckool dlaeiplina 
144; on the royal enforcement ofciwU’ 

dnttoB ISO fn. • on the right of the 

Sfldna to Vedie litnrigy 20& fa.; on tlia 
■pprontice eystem 209; on apnddhiirmft 
211 fn.; on guilds 206 fn.; on tho 
edncation of tba prince 277 ; on tlia 
importiince of learning 432 j on the royal 
enforcoment of the terms of the contract 
between a raneter craftsman and hii 
apprentice 439. 

Gopatha Bribnuapa on mental and moral 
discipline on the jart of the etndeni 
07-98. 

Govila Grhysfltra on the right of the JOdras 
to utter Vedb mantras 205 In.; on 
female education 224, 234 fn., 225, 226; 
on the right of females to utter Vodio 
mantrae 221, 224 fn. 

H 

nsriu Saitthita on adbibarabldn 10 fn.; 
on parlTidjft 22; on residen-e in the' 
teacher’e bonse 79; on tieggiog alms for 
the teuiher B1; on tending the ancred 
fire by the etodent 82; on tendieg the 

teacher'e boneeaSron i«nrTng tbo fancher 
84; on the dress of the etndent 90 fn.; 
on the food of the elodont DO fn., 01 fn ^ 

92, 02 fn. 1 on the sleep of the rlndenl 
04; on the itndentV row of ccntinenae 
05; on the mental and moral diedplino 


of I he etadentSS fo., 99 fn.; on day* of 
ooa.*tody lOS, 109, 112 fn.; on occaiiions 
of DDn-stndy 114 fn. ; on teaching the 
Vedas as tbs mnnopoly of the Brahmin 
116; on tie edneation of the prince 277; 
on Vedio learning m the compnlaory daty 
of all Brahmina 436; on the demerit of 
mating gifta to nnleamed Brahmina 438. 
Ilarlta on the sigmacance of initiation 
68; on the right of females to stndentship 
and to Btter the Vediemantraa 227, 

Hila's Anthclogy oa female education 247. 
Havelock Ellis on the vice of homo-Beznalitv 
9-r, 

Hnrjacbarita on Vedie eeboole and spcotal 
sehooU 00 , 55 fn.; on tlie hermitage of 
Divfitaramitra 172-74; on the miliiety 
training of King Barja of Hananj 193; 
on the military iraining of Prince 
KniDlragopta of Malwm 103; mi fetnab 
education 246. 248* on the education of 
the prince 276, 295 fn, 296 fn.jtntbe 
hermitage of Vatrabacblrya 323^4; on 
the recitation of the Tlyu Pnrana 303; 
on Logie Society 407; on Pnjpabhnte’e 
rifit to VairabaehSrja'e hermitage 416; 
on Unrja’i patronage of learning 410, 
Hera^dri on female education 
Hitopadeia on the development theory of 
edncatinn 18 fn.; on storiee and fables 
M the vehicle of moral instruction 133; 
on leaching based on the modern principle 
of suiting matter anf method to the 
tmtnro and nondjt of the pnpU 135. 

Bieon T«ng on the age for oIomeBtiuy 
instructions 33; on the metbnd of teeching 
IB Brahmiiueal institutimm 133; on the 
MBrae of Studios in Heddhiat nmnaiteriei 
loe.«9l on tbe cnrricclnnt of etudies at 
^alandA lSfrd9; on the hermitage of 
Juyasena 171-72. 323; tUe number 
of Htndcnta and teaehen at N^landS 366, 


qn medical edac&tmii at NiJaadi 
IS?, 218; on tlie method of admi^ston to 
Ifllajiiii 157; on tLo method of ienefaing 
at l7?j 17? s on militfliy odaciiilof^ 

193; on tha odncation of MJjftirT 248 1 
on Tax ilk SOS; on a hem^ago west of 
Lahore 325 ; on Sfti™ Matlint 335; 
on JniniL monnEtoriOD 339 i on Buddliist 
monoffteries 341, 34f4^9 j on ^rT Pirvatn 
rnDBiLsUty 342, 343-44] on the Malia^bodhi 
monastery 348; on the dnte of KnktidS 
3.19; on ilie name of NiJandS 359^; 
on the hnildingtf of Kalnnda 3SfrSi; 
3fll, 363; oo the endowmentE to ^""ojAnd^ 
363-64 ; on the foreigp ^Imtora to Kklnndi 
369 ; DU the ofliee-bearera of NUnnda 365 ] 
on the Etninent teocliera ai fTilan:!! 
366^ [ cm aacotio teachera 3^0; on 
religioni toornaments 395* 396] on A^oka’e 
patrooago of learning 418; on Hiu^aa'i 
patronage of learning 410; on royal 
patronage of learning 418-20; on rcyal 
endowments to Beats of loamiDg 424-25] 
on the tjpg of men tamed oat bj the 
-^Aoeient Indian adacational pystera 443, 
449 , 

I 

LTabg on serEilar edocation in Baddhisi 
monaetcrios 39; on Hindo w, Boddhiet 
ednoational ajstem 163-65 ; on the agn for 
elementary odacatioo 33; on the life of 
ducipline to be lad by tbe ^^ramaneni 
154; oo tho olasBfle cl Bnddbiit t&ichera 
and the qnaliScatiDn requited of them 
157-58; dn the teficher^s dntieB to the 
■indent 161, 162-631 on the onrriDnlam 
ef flindioi in Baddhiit monaeteries 165'68, 
170 j on the BeddhiBi method of iaaching 
174, 177, 178* 179 ; on Har^a as a poet 
S95; on Bnddblet monEkateriei 349>62j 
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on the Mrgaddtm nianaetery 340; on. tbe 
H&habodhi motmjrery 34D-50; tn the 
name of ff&landi 360] an the baildtuge 
of Nfilanda 3S2, 363; on the toenibers nl 
fftndents at Kalandi 360 ; on the foreign 
Tiaitore to hialatid^ 369-70] nn the coarae 
of Htndiea it iTtlandi 40-41; 166^70; on 
the motbod of tcaehing at NalandS 179* 
179 ; on the ofioa-heafnrB of Nilandi 365 ; 
on the eminent teaahors at Kilandl 367 ; 
on roligiam toornainenta 390 ; on tl^a 
staging of dramas 403-04; on royal 
endowment B to seats of learning 425 ] on 
the manage mg at of endoimiants to the 
seats of learning 425-2S. 

J 

Jibila Upanisada on the fonr etagai qf Ufo 
16 fm 

JagitinitLa on female adoeation 234 
JaimjnTya ITpanifada on a royal Hear 183^ 
JaitninTe ForvamlmamsA on the right of the 
£tldms to utter mantras 305 fn* | on right 
of femalee to niter the Vedio manlma mpid 
to study the Tedaa 325, 226.37* 231 
Jaina ^alpasOtru on rebeilione stndoatii 145 ; 
on the aixtj-fonr famalo aocompliahmenls 
234 I on the edncaiion of Mah^vim 276* 
James on the significance of pnyera by the 
Hi&dn sin dent 86 * 

JAtakas on rariens and wldesp^ad a sea of 
writing 34 ; on elemeniarj sehocta 35 ; on 
wooden writing board imd woeden pen 30 ; 
cn day-schobre at TaxiU SO] on a cock 
that crowed betimes and ronsed tbe 
stndents to tbdr studies 85 ; on mBrriod 
stodeota 95] on tuition fee 119, 130; on 
the monitorial sjatam 136*37 ; on dboipb 
in Brahminical infftitniionB 14445 ; on the 
organisation of craft gailds 206* 211*. 312; 
cm tbs education of tbe prinoe 276 ; on 
nnnieroQs educational inetitulioin 170^71 
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314*15, 323; un Tnxil* ^ n. scat of 
learoing 3D8, 30©, 310, ait, 312, 313, 314; 
on faermitag^f 323; on moNea fof stadenti 
315, 331; on Benares ae a seat of leaming 
SS5^ - on roval grant nf eeliaLiniliipfl to 
atndents for etodiea abroad 413, 313, ISO; 
on pnnieliiaeat of rojal p&pile 144*45 ; ca 
Bralimaiia stndonte learning the arts 188; 
on wearing as a doaiestie ocaapation for 
wouen 235; on dancing girb 250, 2M fn. \ 
oa travel after finisliing edneaiion 405*00 ; 
on the etatns of a king before bis teacher 
429, 429 fo. 

E 

Eathamritsagaia on female education 249-50; 
on the odncatioD of proetitatee 259; on 
prince e difficalty m mastering tlie intrica¬ 
cies of grammar 2S9 - on the plan of 
Being fables and stories aa Tubicles for 
teaching political wisdom 393; on the 
hermitage of ValmJltT 315 f on the 

bermifcsife of BadarltS 330; on the 

hermitage of ^jairnga 391* on the 

hermitage of Kanva 331; on Sriparrata 
343} on Paitban as a etboof of Hindu 
■cienceB 368; on wandertog stndmits 369; 
OB stoiy. tellers 408 fn, ’ 

Katha Samhita on cans of learning kept 
^ret anil rsrealed only to special poreoiu 

Eatbopanifll on tbs importance of a teacher 
tn edoeatmn03joiithefonr,t.g5s of life 
77 i on the qaalifications mqnired of a 
teacher 121; on the proreqoisites of a 
pupil before ho is taught the highest 
hijowlodge 10 fn.; an the high ideal of 
Hindu education 10 fn., 27 fn,; on 
paidridyi 21 ■ on the complementary 
character of parfi and apari ridyi 32* 
OB teaching throngJi qooations and answers 


138 fn.} on teaching tlirangh apt stcrlea 
fn.; on Iho first beginning of Toga 
system 140. 

EarpOramanjarl on the military odueation 
of females 2'.'2; on the hermitage of 
Agastya 3iS; on picture gnllery -JOS, 
ElbjntnTtuuipsS on fematu education 249; 
on literary esiminaliona 331*35, 42S; on 
tiavel se an agency of eduentiDii 405, 
ESdatobarf on the itnportunce of ehamoter 
2i; on the importance of physical exercise 
for princes 290; on the education of the 
prince 390*96; on the cnrriculnm of royal 
rtodis# 297 ; on royal tutors 29G; on the 
bonnitagfl of Agastya 318; on thn 
hermitage of BadlriH 320; on the hurmi* 
tape of J4b&li 324-35; on tTjjain ns a 
sett of learning S80; on recitation of 
45sLnu (Mah4bb4ratay 393; on literary 
societies 407 j on the theory of impressions 
202 fn. on the recitation of 41.vtras in the 
temple 397. 

KAmandsklya Nltislra on the restraint of 
the senses ns the eole aim of all seidnees 
25 fn.; on serving tlie tunc tier 63 fn.} 
OB three baths a day by the student 07 ; 
on thu eoven steps in the Feuliiaiion of the 
meaning of a troth 136; or the importance 
of Da^danlti ae a snbject of rqya] study 
2S2 i OB the odneation of the prince 205 80; 
on Arlha^Sjt-ra as tbe iFaTOuHta ieamiDg 
of kings i386; on royal grant of stipends 
to IcaTMd Brabmine 4l2;''on'JoaroSng as a 
consideration in the selection of the 
nigh-Ffiest iU, minister, 441, ambasaador, 
445, ministerial officer 445 and gorernroent 
servant 445 j on Vrkjayorveda 230. 

Kitydysjia Haiphita on the student’s Uth 
87 fn.; on the studeat’s dross 80, on 
the Annual Term 107 fn.; on days of 
non study of the lIpftoi;ads 115 fn.fon 
the apprentice system 208; on female 
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228 I DU the mperioritj of Yedic 
leeroin^ 43S, 434; on tto imp&rtance 
ofthe^ftof Yedic WmiDg 43i; on rto 
gifts to nnlearnod Brahmins 437 fn^i 
oa the aaiKsti^ of the fight of the Icflirnfld 
niati 441 j on the snpaHority of a learoud 
men 430 £n. 

K^ijlTonA SrsntJirsflfcni on the absenca of 
the right of Scidrai to Tedie stndj and 
liturgy 20^ ffu 

Kathaka SfHiibita on learning nod not 
descent tnaking a brihioana 18L; on the 
education of the prince 2d4. 

Eenopani^aii on the fcrar etagea of life 77 
on teaching ibroagh qoeBtions and anffrers 
130 j on |»rtibIos bb the vehicle of Inatmc- 
tioii 120 j on female edncation 230. 

Kaniitakf SUtm on onlxroken defioqnt in a 
brlhmoni line yet nn ideal l&I ^ on the 
flfmitarity of aime, pn ran its and manner 
of living of the br^ma^nfl 1S5; on 
railitnfy profcBJiioii as an occn|niiDn of the 
hrabmin 187, 

KaniitakI Upllni^ad on the fBcred thread 87 ; 
on the necesfitj of ITpanayana | on 
father instmeiing Lis own ooa 70 fn. i 
on instmciion from Ejither as well as from 
other teachers 70 fn«; cn the edacatioi:i of 
the prince 207^ 267 fn^; on odhik^rabMa 
9 fn. I on the offering of facrldclal Gro 
as the roongniaed znotbod of admiaaicn iLf 
a pQpI] fn. j on teaching a a the monopoly 
of the Brahmin fo. 

Xan^iiakt Brihmnpa on debatea and diapnio- 
tlone 141 £il } on the teoeber^e powar ta 
confer Ir^ejani or brahminhood on the 
etodont 183 on female edDoation 230, 

KantHya on the aix Yedi^igaa 14 fn. ^ on 
the rflairnint of tba aoniOB oa the eote aim 
of all the Bciencns 25 i on marned itudents 
etndjing abroad 95 ^ cn reapect to tcaoher 
103^ 103 fn, \ on tho ftudent^B property 
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going on their death to thair preceptori 
1Q4 Fn, - on the oral method of teaching 
129 ^ on the teachor^s dcLticB to the 
Btndeiit 143^ 14S; on the age for 

elementary education 33 ^ on militarf 
edncation 189-91 % on commoivial edDration 
195-201; on royal punishment of both 
time her and pepLI if they sue oooh other 
14B I on royal enforcement of caste dntiefl 
ISO fn*: Oft Taisyas and lOdrao embracing 
the military profeEsion 187 \ on bill of 
exchange 202^ □□ training in agricnlture 
etc* 2CH : on apprenMcefl 212 : on alopbant 
doctore 319 j on training in Trksiytirveda 
204^ 330: on Bpinning by females 237 ; on 
the olno&tioa o! fomsJo Blavea 254 j on 
the edticftiion of actrosssB 255 ; on the 
edneation ol prostitaiea 256, 2^7, 261-63 | 
on tho edncatlon of soni of prostitniee 
257 I cti tbo military education of fBtnalea 
263; on the education of the prince 
278-85: Oft the neceaBity and importance 
pE royal training 278-80; 232-83; on the 
anrriciiliim of royal etodiee 2S0-83: on 
the Bnpteme importance of Dapdonlti aa a 
enbjeci of royal Btndj 231; on the of 

Anvikaiki 277 ftu j on the ago at wbieb 
tho prince ah all begin hia atadiafl - 
on the length of tbo cDUrae of toyal atudiafl 
284: on hoori o£ royal study 395 ^ on the 
military education of the prince 284; on 
royal taton 305*^ on Brobmifte os royal 
tutora 305; on quarten for tbs reyal 
iuion 305 j oil the pay of royal tutors 
305 : on theatrioal shows 404; on atory- 
tollers 4^38 fm j on royal grant of Chatto- 
Tttti to Brabmina 410-11? on royal grant 
o! etipenda to kamed m&ft and teoobere 
412 ^ on the eiumption of kamod Brahmins 
from tniation 414; oft stats ptovialon for 
the care and udncatiQn of orphana 437; 
on state provifion for the trtiniag of spies 
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437-38^ on thd infisrior ttAtai of aoJenn^ 
Bf&htmiu 437 ; on fospon'fc to tha 
439 ; cm gfontar rov^^ct la tba anltnkii 
tliAj] to the king 441; on ihn apeoitl 
pn^nlogDe oC tha teamed 442 ^ cn tho 
special priTllegea of the aindant 442 j oo 
le&roin^ as a coasidfl ration im tto felectiop 
of tbe High Priest 443^44^ an amtHissadar 
445 and of anperintoDd^nts of the dopari- 
ments of ttia et&ie 443. 

X 

Lag ho HXrlta on the pnpil^e debt to the 
teaohar 119, 

lAUtavlfltara on elDmanbarj adocalmn 35 j 
On wooden irritin^ board 36 ; on fetnala 
edncatian 232, 

lAt;Iy»nB Si-kntft sOtn on ttfl right of 
fenulog to utter Yodic m^utriLfl £S5 ; qd 
fem<t.1e edaeation 2£6. 

Ewitcy on the cathedrals of Medieval Europe 
ae Mate of leamiag Sfl. 

Lokaprakiia on oomiaereiat correapondeDce 

ao2. 

H 

VahMiliSrata od the ekatiaity of the caite 
ayekm fi, 7 ; c® adhikflrabSd Id fiL j on 
the three-fold debt of a idbq 16 fn t on the 
deTftlopmeut of character as tie aim of 
edaQation ; on the imporlaneo of a 
teacher in edneation 63; on the period of 
■tudantehip 73^74 i 78 | on tbs etsdoet'i 
teoding the stered fire 82 ; on tending lbs 
teacher’s honse 83 i on prayer by the 
etndeot 65 ; on lb« eril e&cle of eleep in 
day time 94 ■ on the eignifleance of the 
roir of conttaenctt 96 fn. } «n the priratione 
io which the atedonts were tnnred 97 ; an 
mental and moral dimipline on the part of 
tbb atadent 98 fn. | on mipeet to teacher 


101 fm, 102 fn., m fa., lOS fn., 106 fa.; 
on teaching ae not reverting to the 
Kehatriym 117; on non'acaeptance of 
taitioa fee 118; on teaching ae a» inde- 
pemie&t art ISS} on female education 
231.33, -248: on the edacation of a prince 
273 75; on the attaintnenis of p.^ine k. | 
celebiated teachers 131; on teaching 
ihroiigh questlona and answera 128; on 
the right of ^Qdras to Vedic etsdy 205 fn.; ; 

on Viffrakarman as the Iiord of Arte 314; ! 

on werka relating to faorees and alophanti 
219 j on tutors to princesase 246; on the 
nililaiy edooalion of princes 2G8'69, 
273-75 i on the education of ptincoa 2i>6-89, 
273>75. 284; on tba ecopa of Ylrtta 291; 
on tutors of jirincea 303; on teaching tbs 
prinesB as the Bioiiopcly of the Crahtsin j 
304; on military edneation 189, 268-69 i ^ 
on fomals eduration 31-32, 246; on 

Taxiln as a eeat of leamipg 308; oo 
the hermitage of Valiftlia 317, Agnstya 
318, Vyftea 319, Yishpn at BadarikS 320, 
Devaiarmi 320, ^mlka 320^ CTddiUaha 

320. Vilwamitra 320, 321. Baka 320, ' 
Subrata 320. l^nradhftcLa 320, Chyabana 320,' 
Svetsketn 330, Sifanlafltn 320, Raivya 321, 
Kltyapa 32', Hjpafrnfia 331, Kakjaaana 

321. Kapva ^1, Tabakrta 321, Baiirabana 
331, Br^aparba 321, Astireeaa 321; on the 
hermitages on tbs banlce of tha Bbogahatl ^ 

331, the Gnriararf 3fl, Bepwi 321, the 
BlkSglrntbi 321, tba Payofpl 321 and tha 
Viiwlmilra river 321; cn the hermitage 

in the Kaimija forest 323, Kimyaka forest 

332, and near Keralc«botm 323-23; on 
brabmafa&da 391 j on the recitation of the 
Wabthhirata at a graddha 393; on rtory. 
telleri 4 8 fji.; on royal help to etnilents 
in tba shape of oonatmetion of houfes 
for them 410; on royal grant of stipandt 

to learned m«n 413; on myal help to' -I 




«tTid«iit9 IQ pfijlng th& ^rtt 
414; on tFipect tio learn^Ei shown 
tho king 4!fl ^ on pojnl patronn^ oF oalj 
laarnad rood 417; oa Tndbisthir'a patm- 
nmgu of learning 413 j do tba iroportp.nnii' 
o{ Wmlng 4'12^ 433; on the importnmifl 
of Vedic. loBJrmog 434 £n,; on tho impor- 
tWKO oC the gitt of Yedic lenrmng 434; 
OP Ihi honae-balder'e dtxij oF stndjiJig tba 
Vedn 431; on the Yilnikpm^i1]in''B dntj 
of fftadying the Veda 435; on no gifts 
io nnlonmod Brahmins 437 h ^ho lower 
etatoe of nnlarvrned Bmbrnini 430 fn - 
on learning &3i a conaideration in the 
ieleoiion of a hridegrooin 443^ and a 
miniater 4-14 ^ on greater reapoct to a 
Snitako thnu to a king 440 fn, 

MahStnnngnln eUtra on oral teaching 175. 

MahApaHnirvIpasiltra on tbo admiasion of 

' kfahlpr^jipatt into tho Buddhist aaq^igha 
251 fu, 

UahUparlnlrrdnat-antnk an fomnle edniratinii 
2l27. 

Hahavagga on the seleotion And Admiaaion 
of ttndent^ into the Bnddliial monB^i&ry 
150-54; on the period of prolmtion of a 
Buddhiat monk 1^3 fn. ; cn tfio dlscipltnod 
life to be led by a BnddhtBl monk 155-56 ; 
on tho relation betwnen Ihe Bqddhist 
tenober and hia pupil 158*161^ 161-6:3 ^ on 
, corotnerDinl ednoalion ISb i on the qeiilitiee 
^ of A goml nni-se 218 ^ on examinatlDn in 
Medicine 142 fn.; on TnicilA as a centra 
o£ teacbing ^ilpas anil medicine 303^ 313« 

MAhaTan}4a on font ate education 253 fn *; on 
the odncation of the prince 276. 

HahAv^tyA of FatAnjalJ on feEiink edncAtiofi 
. ^ 226 1 on the cnltiraii^n of cofthetio senaa 

brj women 256 ; on the military edncatien 
of femaloB 262. 

UaltrAjAita Brihinana on adhilArabed 0, P, 
10 fp. 

■^aitriyanfya SaT^hiti qn ktiawbdge and not 


descent making a brihnia|]ta ISI | on femab 
ednoaticn 230 fn*, 245 fn. 

MeitrUjanfja UpAntsad an tte mntnal 
dependeni:^ of paTftvidji and apar^vidjft 
22 ; an kutiatlnn 69 ; on Yogi 140 ; on tba 
adncatlon of King Brbaddratba 267 fn.; 
on Bmbmiti teas bars of prlnoee 304 fn. 

Majjhima Nikiya on £etn&le edncation 
251 f Q , 252 !n.; on NilandS 360 fn. 

MtlatlmidhaTa on ^rlpAF^ata 343. 

Milnyikignimitra an nonracmeptBQca of tnitjon 
fee 118^ On teaching as an independent 
art 122-23 ; on FemAle edneation 24^^ 247 ; 
on hall of pointing 407. 

Ifantrapnlha on the probibitiqn af sleep 
In doy-time 66 f]i | ^4 Fn. an. the homo 
eJncatiaP of the chijd 29 hi. 

Mann ^ainbftA on adhikSrabSd 8| 10 ; an tho 
importance of character 25; on tho ago 
for beginning stadiee 33 fn.; oo the 
composition of a Fori^acl 54:| 56 j on ths 
Pnri^ad as a jndiclal aseomblj 55 i, an the 
selsction of dtndants 64; on the noeeEreity 
of CpBnayana 69 ; on the ngn for beginning 
Tadic Etndies 71 j on the pariod of 
atndcnteliip 73 i on reaidanjce in tha 
teacher'A hanH 79; on bogging alms for 
the teaohat 81 j on tendii^ the wrod 
Ere by tho eindont 82; roi tending .the 
tearhorV honse S3 i on BerTing the teachnr 
63 1 on enrly rifing an the part of the 
eindimt 84 fn., 85 in. ; on prajor by the 
Rtndent 85 ; on dally bath hj tbo etndenl 

87 ; on the drees of the student 87 £n>p 

88 fn * 89 fn^ S9. 90, 90 fa*; on the food 
of the iindeni 91p 91 fn., 92 fn., 9^ 
93 fiiup 94 £n.; an the sleep of the 
student 94 i on the penaxtioe for sIoQpLng 
id day tima 94; an the fftndanVa ’row of 
catitlnenra 95, 95 fn,; on casting eead by 
annataral meuiB 95 in.; on the penajice 
for nntn'entional eyacuAiian af Eemea 
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96 fn. I crn coTiiikirftGtijig iDclimtioiiB 

&nd tho pr^tnutDre n wulrff nin g □£ thii 

wxual impulse 97; on ment&l nnd mor^ 
ducipliiu] OP the paH oi the atada^it 
f 11 ^ 99 99 i OP pespeot to teocliar 

101 fa., 103, 102 fa, 103 fa, 104 fit, 
10& fa, 106 fa ; on of nciii-itiidj 108 

fn, 109 fa , 109, HO fa, 112 £a, 115 fa i 
on ocuksiona of sop fttidj 113 £a, 11^, 114 
fa, 115 fa ; OP the defimtion of ika fieliiryp 
116, apd ftp UpMhjijft 116 ; on teaching 
the Viida aa the PLOPiopcil/ of the BrahioiP 
116 an teaching the Manu Sainliiil ea 
the moTiopolj of the Br^hmip 116-17 ; op 
(eftching imparted bj poii-Braliipii]i in 
timaa of diatroiK 117; on non-pcceptanca 
of tnition fee IIB, 119 fa.; □□ the method 
of teaching 1:15 fa, 136 fa , 129; op the 
teftcherV dqties to the ifadeut 143 } on 
diaoiplipe in BrAbminica! iJiBtitntiopff 
143^; on the moniioFlAJ e^itenn 137 ; 
OP comiDBrcial edtj cation 201, 203; on 

female odocation 233, 334, 236-37 | on the 
edncation of the prince 276, 277* 304 fo .; 
on reeitation of ^Siatras at a ^rlddha 393 j 
on royal gratii of et'rpende fa Icianied 
Brahtnine 412 ; on tho exemption of leam^d 
Brahmins fiom fanaiion 414 1 on the 
rca^ns for the Dtemption of ieariied Brah* 
mtiu ftotti texatien 414 j on the LmpDrtanee 
of learning 433, 433 ; on the itnportapeo of 
Vedic loarnfpg 433, 434; on the boaio- 
holder'a dutj ef alndjritig tht Vedai 435; 
on the TfEmpmetbin's duij of etndying 
the Vedaa 43J ; on the low elalOB of 
unlearned Bmbpiina 436 fa., 437 ; on jvi 
gifts to nnJeamed Bnhmint 437, 4i7 fa** 
43S; on the demerit of making gifts fa 
nnleirped Bnhmina 438, 439; op rojal 
mterEDrenco to contract the rigottr of 
flchool disci Ipine 4f35-29 ; on roja} efifoTTfl*^ 
ment of caste daliee 160 fa,; on Brahmioi 


itudjing Yirtti and other pTofane ffnbjecta 
13?; OP the apecial poranii of a Vai^a 
195 fn,; DP the tmered natare of the 
artiaanV work 215; on proititntea 256 ; 
on profeeffbnal ectore 4^ fp.; on the 
nrqtiisitiuii of knorrfadge froni learned 
POP- Brahmins 4^ ; on reapect to the -4. 

learned 439, ; on greater respect to 

a ffsilnka than fa e king 440; on tho 
ppoaisj pHvilegOA of the learned 441-42 ; 
on the special pririlcgee of the atodent 
442; 443; on learning os coiuide ration 
IP the selection of a mmiifar 444^ and an 
atnbaafpdor 445r 

Maroo Polo op the want of ipartial tpirit 
of the Indians in the laler MedioeTal 
Bindn period 194 ftL; on devadasTs 
259 In *; on the high lerel o! a average 
men in Ancient India 449, 450, 

Mat^ja Farina on the edncalion of the 
pritice 277 fp^, 289, 

Max Moiler op the vematalltj of the ganice 
o' India 3; an ilie oomppaitiop of a Parijad 
56 ; on tlia portiod of etndenfaldp 74; cm 
Hindo device for the acenrate preflerratien 
of the sacred faits 131 ; op fanjigii 
testiiponj on Hindrt character 443-59, 

Mogasthenefl on the nsa of writing for 
publiQ and private □otilicatlone 35; on 
the period of siadentship 75 ; on nmbryopio 
welfare 28 fa.; on the siody of MedicinQ 
among Imliana 217 fn.; on female ednea- 
tion 234 h 

MrghadQta on female edaratipp 247; on 
devadSflfi 259^ 

Medhfltithi on the right of femaki fa Yedla 
etndy 233. k 

Milindtpallha on o^^castoni 'of non-rindj 
113 fn^; OP teaching throagfa quastiona 
end answers 175 fm ; op their king and 
qnefftioning as leading fa the developmeat 


of the iotelLiet 177; ot> o-immoroi*! 
erlae&tion 195 tn.; on the odccation of tba 
princd 275 fn.i 288, 294, 304 fn,, 305 In.; 
on tbo psopar mstbcd of diHcnssioo 394; 
on profossioBJil netora 405 fu* i on lull of 
pain ting 407; era mt» 1 patronngfl of 
kiralng 418 ; on Buddhist teirtber'a dotias 
to his popiU I6l; on seTTica to the teacher 
in lien of paying foes 

HlmStciBidbr4B.n of Sahara* wamf on tfia Hgbt 
of fomalea to Yodic study 326, 227. 

ilonorntha Puraria on the idmiseion of 
iromen into tlie Bo ddh ist boiugha 250 fo.; 
mi fetn&le ednention 353 fa. 

Mtchchnlotiba on the education of Kii^ 
^fldr&Vn 294. 

irohilrta-inirtanda on the nge for elBiiie»tnrj 
ednoKtioD 33 (a. 

ifnpdatoparljnd on the pToreqaiaitos of a 
pnpil before ho ie tangbt the higheat 
knowledge 10 fn.; on part and apariTidyn 
20 1 on the anperloritj of pari vidyd 21; 
no the importance of initiation 65 fn, 
66 fn.; on the imporianco of a teacher 
in odneation 63; on the period of aludont- 
ibip 78 i on the qaallficatiooe required 
of a teacher 121; on the teaebor's duties to 
the stndant 142 fn. 

N 

Nandi Purina on the training of a phyeioian 
though fit for Borviee in a hoapltal 317. 
Ndrada Saiphiti on tecHaical edooation aod 
the appreatic system 207.09; on female 
edneation 234 fn.; on royal onforcomant 
of the tertoe of indenture between a rowter 
orafte mao and hia apprentice 439. 

Kannnl in Tamil on tha popar g»*P 

tauglit 139-30* 

Niriyob* females to Vedio 

study S3ll. 
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Nllakantba on the maaning of Knlapati 
332 fn. 

Nifukta on the edumtion of tha prince 368. 
Nitl4ataka of Vartrhari SM under Yartrbari. 
NTti^ra of Kammudaka «« under Kifflan- 
dakT/a BitisBra. 

Kyaynmillviatini on the right of fenaalet to 
Yedic study 226, 227. 

O 

Ocean of story mb audor SatbisantaSgara, 
Oukungon Bnddhist monasteries 353, 353, 
354 ; on Afoka’e offerte for tha spread of 
Buddhist learning 418. 

P 

Padmapurina on t|ia scope of Itibisa 293 fn.; 
on Panranikas as agencies of edneation 
408 fn. 

Fa&oharatra on royal onforeoment of tho 
terms of indenture between a maatar- 
craftaman and hia apprentice 209 En. 
Fafichatantra on stories and fables as 
Te hides of inatniction 133, 293; on 
teaching based on the madern principle 
of suiting matter and method to the 
nature and needs of the pnpil 135 ; on the 
futility of theoretical 175 fn. 

Pahehavimfa Bcthma^a on oases of learning 
kept secret and revealed only to special 
porsons 143 fn.; on the edneation of the 
prince 182, 268, 

Paramahnrpm Upanisadn on sannyasa 140. 
ParBi^Ta Saiphita on tha composition of a 
Farisad 57 ; on the Badnrikiiraraa of 
PavK^ra 60, 320 ; on Farisads u judicial 
assomhlios 55 fn, | on the food of tbe 
stndant 94 fn. ; on the hermitage of 
YyAsa on tbe HimlUayai 320; on tbe 
importance of Yedic learning 433, 444 ; 
on honwholdor’fl duty of etndying the 


m 


Vednf «5 f OD tbe low atetaj of nnloomad 
rohmiai 436 fn^ 42)7 ; oo reapoct to tlio 
wnujd 440 In. ; Oa tho mictitj of tlio 

ngl*! of 0 leawiod jcwi 441; ta tho 
ra^rioritj of tI,o gift to tb borood mao 


on memorising 131 In. ; on iodiffo^at 

■ta,lant. 145 fa,. 

_ fo. ; on Ito mmwjf edocntion of 
femAlos 262 fn. 


Pl«^nm Gthy^atn on tbe riglit of ^Qd™, 
toT^io rfndj 203 fm ; on lha right of 
nmaleff to ntier nmotriwa 224, 225, 

PWjlfainnnjnri on thn ringing of a dnm* 
*t tbe Spring FertirnI in tha Sanakril 
CoUagB nt Diinr 404 fa. 

Fmh on the milifaiy ednoation of femalaa 
263; on dmiwing haJIa for fenmloa 400 ; 
on nrt an no n^m:y of adnoatioa 400. 

Peatak.aii on mlf^effort in adncation 101 ; 
on the oral meth<^d of teaetiog IBO. 

PiBtre Bella Vnlle on a Hindi alrmantarj 
■cboolin Mutlwrn India and tfa method 
o! toaching 46» 

Port Rayaliati oo the oral method of 
139. 

Pmina Upanijad on the mKeeritr of 
Upanayaoa 65, 60 ‘ on Wh«r', dati« 

*® rindant 142 ; on no pilmfag off 
fnlea Imowladge on the part of the teacher 

122 fa. j on teaching thttmgh apt ilfarina. 
tiniuj 12^ ,&!, 

PrtKfekhyaof the ^ada on tha qnaliffoa. 
tiona nqnired of the teacher 121 j on 
ttw manner of (eeel.iag in Brahminical 
wboola 126 ; on rnlee ne to the repetition 
of wordfl etc* ISO, 

daueiflg 

I OH adcmAtion 24S. 

POrramlmupfa of Jaimiol eat nader Jaiminl. 


Qaertisn* of ililinda Mte nnder 


RabinJrnnath on tba forntt hermitages ae 
Kate of Inaming 60-61. 

Haghnratuia on the aga far elementary 
edn^ion 33 ; on early firing on the perl 
of the rindeat 83 fa. • on the dayefapmaot 
theory of edncatfan 10 fo. ; the 

oJocation ef KnU and Lara 272 ; on the 
«ncatioa of the prince 10 ^ 372 , 

^3; an fdraele ednmtian S 47 ; on the 
heritage of TSlmikt 316. Apmetya 318, 
and oi Atri 323 ; on the Koinvidjfa of 
primae 203 j oa the theory of impmeiiona 
fn.; cm the r. jal gift of Kafahati 
to Brahii.iae vareed in the Vodee 413 - 
riafa help to etedante in pariJ 
R-mdabfhipa 413.14; on royal eoIicitnS 
fer tl« welfam <,f tU hrrmit-teechcm and 
their teate of learning 415 . 16 ; on the 
military training of princes 103 fa,^ 

BljanighapU on the place of Botany in 
Hindu nredical edacation 222. 

Bijatartuginl on EinyaM aa 

tuerGhaatile terms corrwpondiog to one 
«ed.t and debit 202 on bUIa of eaohaege 
“ i on tba training ci mercheate 203 • 
an samnejas 241 fa. ; on fanmlo preraptor,' 

.nthoTtatric coit 250 ; on the edacation 
ol prostitntag gjg; on ileTadaeta 350 fn. - 
on the training of Eamali. a denuHel' 

™ ““ ednoation of the prince 

376 259.3J0, 301-02, 304^ 305 fa. ; on 

mithin in Kaahmaro far Dmhmlne, gai,„ 

^ P«-mlas 33S In.; on r4ni4nih« 

^ ftt. ; on the patnnag, of Isaming by 

421.23; m*n 433; 
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422, Bho]A 423, of K^ahmore 
422-23 I on the iai|Kirtaj|d^ ol loarning 433 j 
tbp ppjcbolcgion] buia of gifta 441 fa, j 
OB Gapiknaijttti, of tbp Accotinta cffico 

199 ; an Ktmpnjt 193 ; on elemant&rj 
o^opAtion 34; on Brnliiniju embrrLclDg 
mHilBiT' prcfesaioo 187 j on bnlls ht 
atndeots 332 * on monastoriBs sn KnAbtnarB 
353-95 ; on raliglona tdUrnninBnt^ 390 - 97 ; 
an mjfti constniGtioii of bonsoa for loiuiied 
jmen 410 ; on rojal gr&nt. of ^iUngoa to 
lemrnBd BnJiicitur 411. 

E&tnnbaif on fpin&k odDoatiaa 248; on 
^rTparmtft 343 ^ on bnllff of pnintin^ mill 
danolog^ 246 ; oa piclnm-gBllpf^ 407^ 

BamaohftritB on Jagaddmle MnhlTibarn 383. 

RlinajaiiA on growth ol EpcKsinl pcbaob 
53-54; OD gnn^ miil mnkhjii bmlitnB- 
ahiritta 7G ; on obserfikn^^p of disoiplinB 
io the Bcbool eomponiLd on the part oE 
royal visitors 99 fn* | on respoci to toncber 
105 fn. ; on tbo pnnnal torm 106 ; on 
dnjB of non Btadj 109, 109 In,; on 
tencbing imparted hy non Brabmini 118 fn., 
304 In. ; on the ittainmentH of colobratod 
tpocbeni 121; on the fvUtion between 
teni^her and pupil 146 fn*; on tbp rojal 
enforcement of cnato duties 180 fn. ; on 
mill Urj odnoatioD 188-89 ; on female 
odnPation 231, 245 ^ on tie militarj eduva¬ 
cation of famalee 262 ; on tbe education 
of the prinee 268-73, 306; on the idsal 
of royal oducatioo 306 ; on Taxila av a 
seal of leamliig 308, 313} on tbe bennitago 
of Yilmibr 315, 316; Yaiiftlia 317, 

Varadwaja 317, Solera 317, Bajarji 
Tfpabindu 317-18, Agmatya 310, Swara- 
bhanga 31 o, Sntigbna 319, Idmababa 
319, BSmanadeva SI 9, Mltanga 319, 
and of Sabarl 310 [ on Kyagrodhi- 
^rarna 319,, Siddba^rnma 319 j oji b&rtnr- 
fajeo on tbe banbe of the Parapa 319 f on 


tbe bermitageB of tbp aoven rfig eaUed 
aapUjaaa 319, Gantama 319, Atri 319, and 
of Nisakata 319 ^ on Diiaratba’s vieit to 
tba bermitagB of YalUrtha 410; an 
Bbarata a visit to tbe bermlUgo of 
Yftradwija 416; on Satrngbiia^fl vivit to the 
hermitage of YilmikT 41G ; on men verjed 
in Tajiia4i!itm 324 fp. ; on Fonr^nikas 
408 fn,; 

Itgveda on rndo-Aryan religion lO-H - ou 
an early Bribininlcal sebool 54^5 f on 
Sandbjis 86 fci* j on ^itoiidpvab 94 ftu ; 
cm a^punite memDriiing IX; on the 
proBF grasp of tbe subjects Uogbt 132 ; on 
assiimbLieB for testing am*m knowledge Ln 
a debate 141 1 on female education 223, 
228-29; on bagetting projenj as not 
ant agonistic to epiritnal progrese 231 Fti. . 
on prostitutee 256 fn. ■ on the miHUrj 
education of females 262 fu,; on tbe 
edncaiion of tbe prince 264 ; 

8 

Sam bar! a SaiTkliiti on begging alma for tbe 
teacher 81 ; on lierring the teacher 84. 
on early rialng on tbe part of tbe Atndput 
84 fn*; on prayer by the Btndanl 85 * en 
penance for taking food withoat a bath 
87 ; un tbe dreBs of tba itodent 90 fn ^ 
on tbe food ol tbe etqdent 91 fm, 92 fn, 
93 fu., 94 fn*; on penanoa for sleeping in 
day time 94 ; on penanoe for tbe bpeacb 
of the row of conlinenoe 95 ; on wilful 
eraonation of peiupn 96 ; on tbe method 
of teaching 125 fn., 126 fzL. 

Samyntta Nikiya on female adneatioa 252. 

Sannyfiaa tTpanifid on eannyism 140* 

&tapatba Bribrnanm on lending the sacred 
bj the student 82 ; on the aigniSoance 
of tending the aacred fire bj tba etadent 
82 1 on UndUig the kacher'e bouie 83; 
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Oil no elcfpp in dmj tiisa on the part of tbn 
tttadfiat 94 ; dn tha teacbar's duties to ihe 
f to dent 142 | on the oampusitidu of tbs 
Taisya 194 fu. y on iho riglit of Sddrui to 
Yedic liturgy 204 ; on dancing and 
tinging na exclurirely feminiiia ftcoom- 
pliBbrnunia 23'3 fn. ; on woaYuig at & 
fnnoLign of womsn 2BS fn. ; on tue educa¬ 
tion of the pHu^n 2d 4-07, 203 fn., 233 ^ on 
wajidnring stndente 3^9 t on sn-|dhj3ja 
19 fnn ; on BUTilisioft 48| 49 fn .; on iha 
impartance of a toftcbar in edaeation ; 
on pralna and pratlprdnA 141 fn ; on 
njyal seam 1S2 tn, | on tte elasticity of 
the caate ByEtam fn., 134 i on the 

admiBsian of studentB ^ on the 

•aorifictal cord 67 ; on the epiritnal Bigni- 
Bcanco of epanajana 67; on fatibBr 
inatmeting bit own oou 70 ; on msidenca 
in the laacber'i bonto 78^ 79 fn.; on 
begging alms for the teachar SL * on 
tbd flgoLBcanco of begging alua for the 
taacbor Bl« 

aragaodhara on iho plaoe of Botany in 
Hindn Medical edneatidn 2^ 

SSrnkbya SmpbitSt on tba spmtnaL elgnifi- 
c&noa of Upaoayana 67-68 j on tbo age 
to cnmoiad^ Todie studied 72 i on 
bagging almB for the teacher SI j on 
tending the iftored 6re bj tbs student 
62 an flarring tbo teacber 64 ^ on early 
rising by tba student 84 ln «; on the 
food of tba Bindent 91 fn., 93, 04 fn+; 
on tba dross of the itndent 86, GO, 90 fa, * 
on the eleep of tbo atudent 94; on 
mental and moral difciplioe on the pLrt 
of tbs student 9B fn., 99 fn. j on reapiict 
to tea^iber 103 fn^ 106 fn, j on the days 
of noD-sindj 108 fn*, HO fn.. Ill fn., 
112 fn. 5 on places where the YediMs 
ihcnld not be itediad 113 fn, j on 
ocoasioni of non-itndj 114 fn. i dn tbc 


meaning of Upadhyl 116 ; on tba mathoil 
of teaebing 124 ; on viaaprmathin's duty 
of findying tlia Tedaa 435. 

Sir[}blij£yaii on tio adtnisBlon of Etude ats 
67 In. j on tba annual term 103 fm j on 
the bngtb of the anneal term t0B« ^ 

Sliplcbylyana Arduyaka on father instmet- 
in^ her own eofi 70 ; on tending tba 
teacber^s houBe 63* 

Sli^tkbjftvnna Satra an Ihe right of bmales 
to nttor mantras 224. 

Sig^loTidn Suita on tba duties oE tsmuber .# 
and pupil 156^59* 

Sikj^l on the eaurae of ekmefttaiy itndini 36. 

Skandhapnriiia an the mlhatmya of tba 
Himakjaf 222 fu. 

^rantaiflini of Kltyiyana on i^s elasticity 
of the oaite systam 184. 

Subbi^itii on tba duTolopnmnt theory of 
edu cation 19 fn, ^ on ibt proper grasp of 
the inbjeci# isugbt 132, 

G nkbanaptatt on tba quantity of food 1 1 be 
taken by the liudi^ni 92 fn* 

^ukmuTtis&ra on tbo development of obarae- 
ter ai tba aim of education 26 ; ou the 
Ecluclion of studeuts 64-^ ; on the period 
of ftudentsbip 74 £ on respect to tsacber 
1Q4, 104 fiL ; on diBciplius in Bmhmluical 
inBtitutlons 144 i on royal enforcament 
of caite duties 180 In. ^ oo knowledgo ^ 
and not birtb datomtining Brabminbood 
182 fn., 183 fn. ; on the right of tlie 
twiuB-born clasios to embrace the profet- 
eion of arms when dbarma it in daugor 
1B7 fu* I on the diffanmt kinds of docu- 
moutt 197 In. ] on tbo right of ^Qdras to 
Todic Etudioa 205 fn.; on milllaiy r 
udueation 191-92 ^ ^be toebniqae of 
keupiug iccouutt 200 ^ un tbs education 
of tba prince 29^4^ 2B6^ ; mi the 

curricalum of roy^J studies 286 ;; on tbe 
imporiauee of !fltiilra as a subject of 
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royal ntudy 2S6-87 ; on manlj Eiteroisos 
And militarj trAiniog on the psjt o£ the 
princiQ 2S7-6d ;; on the ecope of Ariha^tra 
290 \ on the scope of Virtti 2^1 ; on thg 
scope of Anvik-^ihi 302 j on trayal aa an 
ag'ency of odncation i05 ; on rcjal gmnt 
of stipends to stndonts imd learned Itien 
412-13 ; on the importancfl of learnings 432 ; 
on respect to tho Isflriied 439 on learning 
as a conEidemtioD iti the selection of a 
bridogroom 4-13^ the High-priost 444^ a 
oouncillor 444-4^ and a jndgn 445» 
Snhtiniiiktabali on fenialo eda cation 249, 
Song-ynn on Boddhist monaeteriei 344. 
SatralanHra on Boddhist methodotogy with 
regard to moral instruction 17S fn, 
Sdtr^pita on the life of diaciplino in bo 
Hred by tbo ^ramanem 1&4 and by tho 
Buddhist monk L&6 * an tbs ^nallocations 
of tbo Bnddhist UpfidhAja l&L fn. ; an 
female edncatioD 

Sudratii Saipbita on tbs age for beginning 
olamsntarj edncation 28 j on tba right oi 
l^ndr&a to study Modicina 20l> fn. ; an 
BhanwaniarT tis iba propoander of tha 
healing art in tbia world 216 ; on the 
place of Botany in Hind a Medical ednca- 
iion 220t 221. 

^vataiwtani 1Jp&tn>ad on tba neceisity of 
npannyana €9 ; on respect to teaolier 105 j 
cn adhikArabAda 8 fn. ^ on the cenae and 
pnrpon of tbe aniverso 15 fn. ^ on Kalpa 
as iba narliast TedSnga 49 fm on 
teaching by eiample and not by precept 
only 122 fn* | on Toga 140, 

B wapnabSanTadattn an female edneation 
246. 

T 

Taittirfya Amnjaka on annSissLiiaa afid 
tbeir maaningfl 4D| 49 fn. j on prayor on 
the part of tbe student 85 ; on Oiyatrf 

01 


hjinn and the inner aignidcraiicB of the 
prayer to tbn enn 86 fn. ; on casting 
of BBsd by onnatnral means 96^ 96 fn, ^ 
■DO mental and moral diBeiplina on the 
part of ths stndnnt 99 Ed. ; on the 
teacher’s dnties to the stadant 142 ; on 
female education 230* 

TaittirTya Brifaaiapa on tbe avoidance of 
the illeeh of acqnatlc cremtntes by tbe 
student 93 fn*; on avoidance of high 
seats by stndonts 94 fm - on tbo stndant’s 
vow o( contineiico 95 05 fa ; on mantal 
aai moral disciplino on tha part of bba 
fltodent 9fi fa \ on writars on etymology 
50 fn., on tbo period of stndentehip 75 ; 
on reoideiLCe in the teacher^# hemsa 78 ; 
DU tha probibition o! robbing tbs teeth 
by tbe student so m to avoid personal 
beanty 9Q fa ^ on pm^ua and pratiprA;^na 
141 fa j on the right of females to wear 
the sacFod tbraad 227 fa r Ihe want 
of antagonism batween marriad Ufa and 
spiritual progress 231 fn. 

TaittirTja Satj^bit^ on continsneo 9d fn ^ on 
tbe menial and moral disciplina on the 
part of tbe etndent 09 foi ^ on pm^na 
and pratlprs^na 14L ; on knowledge and 
not birth determining Brahtninhood 18l ; 
on dancing and singing as feminine 
acoonipllebmeiits 239, 2^15 fn* 

Taittirfya Upnni^ad on par^vidy^ 31 | on 
students attending schools 54 fn- j on 
residence in tbe toachpr’s honso 70 ; on 
pmjer at meals 91 fm i on teachor’a 
eiample to be followed, only in so far as 
his condaot was above reproaob 122 fn, j 
on teaching as a compnlflory duty ot all 
students in fntnm 123 j on teaching 
tbroegh qneations and aniwors ISS £m ; 
on Yamna^s method of teaching his so-n 
Yfgn 129 j On tbe t^i^herV parting 
address to the stndsnt 148-49^ 
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TiJks to t^icbers Pfijcholagy on iha 

inipartjLi3c0 of tbo practico of morninff adi^ 
flTftniiig pmjepf Hindu atodeaU 

88. 

T&b&kuM-NuxAri oa Hie deffimotioa of 
Xil&odd 3S3L 

Tfirioftth on ^rTpurratA S40 - on the dit« 
of N^lftnd^ 357 | oa tbo of Nilaadl 
; nu tha aituiloiL of 37i • 

on thn mtoUa^tual oo^peiratioD botwoon 
K^iUndS euid Tikramajl a 371, 374 ; on 
tbi oM^^era of Tikminiillll 374-75 ; on ihu 
omrnent t^&oton of Vikrfuna^nA 370, 377, 
S7% S80 j on tbo eminonfc foiicrhDrA of 
KilnndA: Kagaijunn 368, Arjn Arango 
367 fn, j ViiiILiwdBvn 368 fn^ | on tbo 
dostmction ol 331 ; on tbo 

dfliirnction cf OdunUpurl 382-33. 

Tbsrlg^tbft comcaontiirj on fotnnlo odu^ttcia 
352 fo.^ 253 ffL. j 00 an educated fumala 
alara 

Tliomnn W. on ibo fill* ganiofl of ihe 
ancient Indian toacborfl 124, 

Tod^ Cob Hal on work of the Bralimin 
tnachoM of Eajpnl pHucoa 305 i on tho 
miliUrj odnoatlon of Bajpai pnticei 
308 ; OB and Cliarnaa of Eijnstbin 

as ft^anoigi of odaentfon #0S fn^ 

Travels of Pa*bsion k€ under Fa-bsten, 

Travels of Maroo Polo §ti^ under Iifaroo 
Polo, 

Travels of Pietra BelLo Valle m tinder 
Pietro Delb Valb, 

Travels of Yuan Chwatig set nndDr Hiaen 

Tuog. 

U 

nj&ita Saipliits on adhiltiinbld* la £o ,; 
on tba BDleotion of jtndBnta Si, 65 ; on 
ODs jflur'a probntion befora ndmiwton 
B 9 & atadont 65; on tha »gie to commenco 


Vaditf atadiBa 71; On Ilfo-loDg atndobta 
76 J DO bog^ging 1.1 tt» for tbs teaobar 8l; 
on t^nij iog tiiB toubor'a ho ok S3 j 
on pwjOF bj tba Btnd«at &5; on tbo 
droga of the BtodEiit 87 £n^ 88 fn.* 89 fo., 
80 fn. ; on tbo food oi tbo atadant 
03 fn ; Oil tbf) stadont'e tow of ooutinccfB 
05 p on mentat ind moral diacipline on 
tbo port of tba atndoat 98 fo„ 00* 09 fn.; 
on respect to teuber 105 In. ■ on tb* 
loan Id term 106. 107, 107 £n. ; on tbo 
Jengtb of tbo rntmail torm IDS ; on tbe 
dnjB of nun-etadj lOfi ta^ 100 fn., 

110 fn., 110, 111 fn., 113 fn., 112, 

115 fn. i on ibe ncingiong oi non'gtadj 
113 fn., 114 fn., 115 fn. ^ oa non.- 

Bcceptmca of tdtlon ng; on tbo 
pFtper gTng|i of tba aabjacta Ungbt 127. 

^panijadf on the period of Btadentahip 
7d"78 f on the QnBlESc&tioiiB nHjuinid 
ofibBtawhar 121.22 f on lomnle odoca- 
tion 230; wg dgo nader Altnreje, 
iroiieya, Brbnd4rApynt(i, Cliftjidogy*, 
JlijAU, JniaiLiifj-n, ITntbB, KmifitaiEr, 
Koc.*, MnpdJt.kn, ^iDitriynan, PrflJrm, 
Ptmmliiupjn, Sannjaes, SvetHwoUni, 
TntttirrjB, UpAntfidn. 

UttamratnaohuriU oa tbo daji of nan- 
Btudj loo fn.; an the tboOrr of iiaprof. 
TioM 2fi3 fn ; on Vilmiki’# bermitage 
315, 316 i 00 AgHjftbi’a bermitago 318 ; 
on dramAlio mpresenUtion 4'J4; on 
piolaro-gftllory 40S; on Rdnii*. vigit 
to Tilmltra benaiUga 416. 

V 

Viipin nrahmiiim on fitber teacinng hia 
own Bon 70, 

Vnlijth* Samhill on ndbiklrmbad* 10 fn.; 
on, tbo importnoca of obirncitor 34 fn., 
25 In. 3 oa tba eoinpoaition of « rnrijad 
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54; dn Pijiiaaiis tts ]Eididal Msembliea 
55 fn. j on the growth of ppscial eabo^ils 
64; on tha Bpiriinnl (SignLfic&ntsa of 
npanajana 68 ; on tho ago to oomnsen™ 
Vedjo stodiefi 73 i on li£t>'loiig atodenta 
74 ; on rosidoDco in the teMtar^s honsa 
79 I on beifging aJms for the tocher SL ; 
on fcbw 3 hailis a do.jr bj the itndcnt B7 ; 
CD the drees of the fftndont 88^ 69^ S9 fn^ 
9Q fiL. i on tha food ol the fltndant 
91 fn., 93^ 9i fn. j an tho sleep of tho 
atodonl 94 ; on montal and moiml 
diecipliDO an tbo part of the stadeot 
98 fn.; on ro&p&ct io leMher 102 In.^ 
194 bUf 105 fn. i on tha annual term 
lOa* 107, 107 fo -1 langth of 

tha mnmal term ^OS ; an tha days of 
n.! 5 ii^tn.dy 109 fn., 109 fn., 110 fn.^ 110| 
111 fo^ 113 fn. i on the ooesasionfl of 
nnn-fltndy 113 fn^ 114 fn., ll-W 115 fn* ; 
OB the dofinULon of an tJpadbyaja 
U0 fn*; on the probibitioQ of as^optm^ 
anything eieapt alms on the part of 
a Btndant 03 In.; on taaobor'a dntie# to 
the fftodent 144 fn. ; on apaddhairniD 
2ll fn. ; on pffefessional actors 405 fn, ; 
on tbo mason for the oiemption of 
learned firahniins from iaiation 414 J 
an myal pnniahmant o! villagers who 
patroniee nnleftriied Brahmins 417 } 
on the importance of learning 433; 
on the hontihelder^s duty of etndying 
tha Vedas 435* 435 fa.; on Yanaptiwtbin's 
duty of studying the Tedaa 4;i6 j on 
Vodio learning as the eompolsory daly 
of all Brtthmins 436 | on the low siatni 
of nnleamad Brahmins 430 fn. ^ on greater 
respet to a snUaka than to a king 440-41* 
TatThari on the imprtan'ie of learning 432, 
Tftfll asptittiitra on the Bto steps in the 
realisation of the moaning of a religiani 

tmib 127-38. 


Y^jasenTya Saipbito on the tmtion fea as 
the mere symbol of the pnpirs respoefc 
far the taacher 119 ; on prestitntian as a 
profoasian 256* 

Vltaaj-Enift’a ESniMlit™ on Btllilkaraba^ 
10 fn. ; on tbo stniont’s Tow of contimjnee 
; on a fobemo of fotaiJfi sducBtion 
ass .36, 237-45,347 ; on tbo ednoition of 
ppoBtUntM 255-57 ; on tbo odncBtion of 
dnngbtora of pfoititntos nnd NntBS 
357-58; on a elaas of e* 7 women 
frcquentuig claba 255 ; on tbe tniUtnrj 
training of fetitalea 203; nn music bulla 
340 ; on dobs aa an agentiy of edneation 
407 i on atorj-tellfipa 40S fn,; on toaoher 
of Arthdiatra 2S3 fn. ; on tbo natnre of 
ndltbara^ 292. 

Yaya Poflpa on the ficope el Vartti 2Sl ; 
on tbo eonpe of ItibSsa 2&3 fn.; on 
FanT&t'ilcaa 408 In, 

Yenkataiwarn on tbe HigniGcmwo of calibatfy 
on tbe part of tbe atudont 96.97, 
Y1jn5iie4wam on fomftle odflcation 233-34 ; 
on the ednefction of Bboji Feramira of 
Dhar 300, 

YikrtniiakaicbaHta on tbo education of 
King Hnrsa of KaBlimaro 301 ; on tbo 
patronage of learning by Eiing Harya of 
K^hmers 4^ fn. 

Yiminavsttn cammentMj on femele edacs- 
tiem on 24S^47s 

Yins^yBpit«1r» on tho ceramotiy of admission 
into Bnddhist tunoftfiterica 15Ch59; on 
fexnftle edflcation 3&0-51 *, cm accomplished 
prostitutes 2W ; on omIq affecting 

ELdmlesian into a craft-gnild 311 ; Ofl 
Buddhist agencies of eduoatian 393* Ssi 
also nnder Mahivagg*. 

Y puny a Sattigraha on the Uls of dlMipline 
to he lived by tbe 4rnmaiisra 156* 
Yiramitrodajft on the appreatiee syeteia 

aoe* 


I 
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Vijpn PnrfitB on tLo n^v fo, eiemonlary 

edncBtiDn 33. 

SaipLita on adhikfinibaa» 10 ; on 

the importimce of chartctet 24 fn. [ on 
the epiritnal HgmficMice of upwmrM* 
67 fn., 08; on the naceBEiij of opBnn^asa 
69 f^; on the age to ccnunenca Vedio 
studies 72 ; on life-loi^ atedentship 76 ; 
on raridencse in the teaeher's house 70 - 
oulwgffiagelmBfop Ibo teacher 81* oa 
serving the teacher 8* ; on ptajer hr’ the 
student S5, 8(5 fa.; on Ivro bath, a day 
by the atudent 87; on the dies, of 
the student 8^ 88 fa, 89, 89 fa., 90 

90 fn, ; on the flood of the ,tadeat 
9 fn 93, Sa fa„ p* 

of the ,ladent 94; on penance for 
Bleeping in daytime 94* on cenlinence 
on the part ol the itndent 95 fo ; on 
^nance for wilfnl evacnation of semen 
93 i on penance fcr anintentional eracuar 
tjon of semen 96 ; on mental and moral 
diKiplino on the part of the stadent 
98 fn„ 99 fn. ; on respect to teacher 
101 fn., 102. 102 fn,. 103 Ik, 104 fn,. 
05, lOG fn,; on the annual term 106, 
IW, on the length of the annnal term 
106; oa days of non-atodj 108 100 
111 fn, 112 fn.; onocJL ef'La! 
.tndy 113 fa, 114, m fm; on the 
^6a.t,en of an SchiUTa 116 fa.; 
defimlmn of an tTpadhyay Ufi * „„ 
non-Bccoptance of tuition fee 118, 118 fa. ■ 
on the methol of touching 126 ta! 
125 fa.; on thrte hind, of doennjonfa 
and the rule, far writing them 107 ; on 
nicjUtioa of iistras at a 4raddha 393 ■ 
on the houmholder-s daty of .tudyiog 

J. ”, » Ih. 

the idodent 443, 

* ™ ™««itor, 137 ; on royal onfe,e^ 


laoal of cftflte daties fc. ; 

^pftddbarmji 211 fn* 


Tamai qn fetcBln education 327 234^ 

Tama Saiphita on tie daya' of aon*,tndy 

112 fa, ; on mepect to m 440, 

Tujnnfeda on the antiqnity of a3ina 
aranam 29 - on pradaam 49; on the 
right of Sfldn* to Tadic liturgy 204 fa, ; 
an femiild edneatioa 233 £n* 

Tajnabalkja Baiphit* on udhihaxabad 10 
fn-; DO the interdependence of parS and 
up*iT4Tidyi32 ; on Pariiad a, an 
uitical i^Eod 55 fa, j oa the oomporitioa 
of » Ptrijad 57 ; on the Mfeution of 
^dent, 64; on the age to commenoe 
Tedjc Studies 71; on the period of 
^udentship 73; on lifa-long studentehip 
76 ; on begging aim, far the tone her 81 ; 
tm tending the sacred fire by the stmleat 
83 J€u serving tJ» teacher 83 ; on the 
dress of the student 90 fn.; on the food of 
the rindont 91 fn., 03. 93 fn., 94 fn,; on 
absiteace from spcooh while the etodent 
IS taking his meals 92 fa. j on tho 
rtudeot', TOW of coLtinenoe 05- on 
mental and moral di«ipline on the part 
of the etndent 98 fo , 99 fn. ; on the anonal 
tenn 107; on d*js of aoMtudj 108 fq 
ira fn., 110 fn., Ill fa,, ns fa.. 
the Mjcsabo, nou-stody 113 fa., 
11* fn.; on the definition of a guru 110 
fn. Ichliya 116 and an apadbyftj* 116 
fn.; on aon^ceplanca of tuition fee US 

fn.; on uooepfatiGe of tuition fee only in 
time. Of eitmme distre» 118 fmj on diedp- 
l»ne in BrSbminieal iartitutions 144* 
on reyal onfarcemaat ol cm (e da tie, 180 
fn*: oo the right of J^ikirM fa rindy 205 
n* i on the apprentice syatem SOB-09 ; 
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tu ih& education of the primce 2B4i ; 
od rojftl help to iiudenlfl 410 i on rojal 
enforcement of tlio tcrmB of indenture 
between a master amHaniaii. and h\s 
apprentice 420 * on the importance o£ 
Vedio iDomin^ 43!!, 433 ftu s on the 
f importance of the gift of Yedio bartiii^ 
434 j on the Viuaprjiethiii’s dntj of 
otndjmg the Vedoe 435 i on greater 


respect to a eniiaka than to the king 440 \ 
on the epecial priFllegee oi the leamdtd 
441, 442 I on learning ae a coneiduralion 
in the eelMtion ot a bride-groom 443 and 
of the Higb-prieet 44S^ 

Yoga TS^i Jtha on Trayol w an agency of 
education 406^ 

YuktCkalpataru on Dji;odai3Jti as the root of 
the Tree of Learning 28|* 
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A 

Atqniflitfon ol Yedxa le&micg is tbo cocupiil- 
■017 dtjtj of alt Br^bmina 438. 

Admission students In tbe Bnitmimc 
seikts of learning 6S3-70* 

Aga for ekiiieiitai 7 education 33. 

Age fop comniiuiciiig Vedio ehidias 71 - 73 * 
AgB-long cantmnitj allows tte yitaliij 0! 
the Ancient Indjan edticntioiiiLl 
447. 

AgetKiiea of edncatinn In Ancient Indin 380- 

m, 

Agfsbam 41142^ 

Ahms nnd objacis of Anriant Indiin ednaa- 
tion i5-17^ 13^27* 

Ancient Iniliiu] edacatinn vr^ not onl^ 
coDterminoiJB bnt also ao-ezteafiivB with 
life S7, 

Ancient Indo-Aryan words oorresponding 
with the madam word * edncation ^ IS* 
Anciani Indinn method fop gaining an 
immadiaite knowledga of the ultimate 
Tnith and Bealitj 139* 

Appraniice Pjstoin in Taabnica] edacation 
in ancient India 208* 

Art blb an agencj of □dncHtidH 399-403. 
Ascetics eTen were not against social servioa 
430-3L 

Ascetics as agoncins ol education 39 i}- 91 , 

B 

Begging alma m a eondition of stndsnfohip 

So. 

Baurei u a nB.t ol lekrotug 385 ^, 

BU*tt»vrtti 410-11. 

BnhibBTSdb u ftn sj^ocj oi edacfttioi} 

391-03. 


Subjects. 

Bralunapuri 410. 

Brahmins did not always receive a pnralj 
priest]/ edneatioD 186-87* 

Buddhist agsDcies of adncaticn 398-99* 
Baddiiist Bjsieru of cdaaation oocnpared 
with that of the Hindns 79-6Dj li4, 
163-65,169-^70* 

Baddhist monaBteries I5l-7D^ 339 B5* 

c 

Can the etadent partake of a ir^ddha 
repast P 03L 

Carakas as agencies of edocation 389^90* 
Canes of instractinn without initiation in 
the earlier period 69-70. 

Can Be of the excloiion of femakfl from 
Yedic stndlas 334-35. 

Canees ol the rapture of relationship 
between the teacher and thq taagbt 145. 
Celibooj on the part of the itadent 94-95* 
Ceremoniefi connecied with military training 
193. 

Claseet of Bnddbist teaohors and i^naliSci^ 
tions required of them 157-58. 

Classes of Hinda teachers and qnaltfications 
raqnlped of tbem 115-16. 

Clnth to be worn by the stndont 37*83* 

Clabs as an aganny of odacaticn 407* 

Colleges lor princes 315* 

Colleges for Brahmins Slfi, 

Collegee for particnlar nommarnties 316* 
Compoeitinn of a Parisad 56-57* 

Commemiai eda cation 194-204 
Comment on the eondilinns of sindentship 
and on the mfos goveminff Yedio itedfos 
1004)1, 

Comparimn of Deweysteps with tbosa of 
Vacha!patiiiiitnfc 127-28* 
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Comp^riooQ of the itept of tho HerbortifLnB 
with ttcwo of 12S, 

CoiDpKTLsjn of th^ mflthod of teivsJiLDg' in 
tlie Upaoifivds with iho Saeintiaii msthod 
128, 

Compiirigoa of tb@ flmdo moDitoiial sjateln 
with thftt of ibfl west 137, 

Comp&rifiaii of tbs Anrioiit ludiso method 
of teAching with the tnadexli leciAl^ 
tDsihod 134. 

Compsriion cl the Hindn sud EoropoBo 
tboorios of eeniio peft^sption 138-29. 

Compsrisoti of Proebera ideal o! educatioa 

with that of the Eiodtis 16-17. 

CoBaparison ol Pari soda with the association 
of tesobers in the Middle Ages In Europe 

ConrpariaDii of the Buddhist sjstom of 
edueatidn with that of the Bindnsp 79-83, 
124, 163^6*% 159-70. 

Compariaop of the odacation of the frrimre 
in aneient India with that of the European 
Knights io the Age of Chivalry 306« 

Craft-gnlLde as centres ol technical odnea- 
tion 207-14, 

CarrioTiliiP] gl atndies in Bi^hminioaL ioati- 
tniiens 19 ^ ip Buddhist monasterieH 1G5- 
7D‘ at N^L&ndt 166-70 g in VikTama- 
lirla 163,16970; at Taaila 311-13; In 
the Sanskrit Cell ego at ETioajIram 
327-28; in another Sanskrit Collogs in 
Son them India 326-29 i in Bthangandm 
agrmhira 329 \ in tbs Kodiya matha 336 j 
at EapvaV hermitage j in Diva Kara- 
mitrn^fl herinitiigQ 173-7S j in Jibllfs 
liermitage 334 ; in tlio hermitage in the 
Kaimifa forest 322. 

D 

Danaing halls for girls 245^46^ 

Days of non^ndy 108-16. 


Decay of military ed neat ion in the later 
Medicoval period 194 

Bchotn of tha lecture meibod of teaching 
wore avoided in tho Hindn n^thod 134 
Development theory of edneaiion 18-19^ 
Dewey^s steps in thn renliaatlon of the 
meaning o! a truth 128, 

Did conslderatians of caste afbet the admia- 
sion ol an apprentice iato a craEt f 21Q-13. 

Did Hindu oducation give etpressdon to 
hostility to indiridaallty f 17. 

Hid technical edaoation di^ourago the 
spread of liberal education among the 
muses 21U16. 

Did the trade-guilJB impart commercial 
edncatiDn 20 h1-04. 

Discipline id Brahminicnl institationa 
143-46, 

£ 

Early rising as a oompnlHity duty of the 
student 64 85. 

Educaiien in tha infancy oE bumaniiy 1. 
Education of the priest 161-87. 

Edacatlon of the soldier 187-94 
Education of femiUe fllavea 254-55. 

Edncution of actresses 255. 

Edncatinn of proaiitntes 257-59| 291-62, 
Hducation oE DovadisU 259^1, 

Eduoation of the prince ^64-309, 

Education of Kiog Jnnaka of Videha 
264-67] Bthadrathm 267 j Janairuii 297 j 
Frabahan Jaibali 267 \ Ajfta^atrti of 
Kfiir 267 j Ai wapiti Kaikeya 267*68 ; 
Debapi 268 j Kitty abtrya 263 i fUma 
and bis brothers 269 ; King H^ma cf 
Ajodhy^ 269-71 j Lak^hmapa 271 » 
Bharativ 271 1 Angaia 271 ; Indrajit 271 ; 
Ak?a, son of Bdvana 371 ; Atikiya, son 
of Ra^vaOa 271 ; Kn^a and Lava 272 ; 
King Da4aratha 272 ] King Edva^a 


of Cfljkn 272 j EindmltJS 272 73 ^ 
KfLamr^A and Plpdavna 27^741 iho 
PaTida^Aa 274; bnathera of Dtunpadf 
274 I Vifiiia 374 ; Dhftarifltra 275 -} 
Yavati 375 j king oE Ibe Kekajna 37& j 
AmbjiriA 275 | a king of tlie Andhaka 
Eamilj 275 ; tbe ^kja prSaco Gant&ma 
275-76 j MahSbiwt 270; Motiandor tho 
Great 254; SOilrakm 294; £rapa and 
Balar^cna 2S9 ; ^amodngapta 294P5 } 
Har^a of ^ananj 295-90 ; prince Knmam^ 
gnpta of Malwa 290 | King Tiriplda of 
Uijain 206, prinoo ClaandrUpl^ of Ejfjain 
294-9^ \ 5faliflndniTaTiiimn Pallavn of 
Kflncbi 29€ | Ai^olwiiian of Hapal 
298-99; Parame^warbonnan Pollava of 
Kanebi 299 ^ JajrlpTtJji. of Kaftbm0ro 209 ; 
King JajadBTa of Nopal 299 i TlimjSditja 
ITT Chalokja 299 ^ Sankarabannikn of 
KaahineTo 299 j kfahoDdrpiSla of Kanaoj 

299 i K^naogtipta of Kashmora 299 * 
Ahkimanjii of Kasbmoro 299-^'M}0 } Bboja 
Paramara of Dliar 300 ; Rijocidra Cbob 
of Tanjoro 300; King Eraga of ih& 
Eaitat of Saondatl! 000 ; Abhimpnjn 
of DhPibkbnnd 300 ^ KaJaia of Kashmoro 

300 ; AnaoLabarman Gbofa Ganga 300 ; 
Lak^amanadoya PaTamara of Dhar 3(X)- 
01 I Har^a of Kasbicori 3QL $ Narcndra^ 
deva PammaTa of Dhar 301 i EdajSditja 
SOI; GoTindaobaadra of Kaaaoj SOI; 
fiblki^bara of E^hmaro 302 ; Soma^ 
wara HI of Kaljina 302 ; B^dl^aena 
303 I Lak^bnm^aoiia 302 } Aparaditja IT 
SiloMra of Thana 333 j Arjnnatumadeva 
Paramarm of Dbar 302, 

Bdneatioo nod odmaationat metbods camo 
to bo flterBOtjped os ideala of tbe pnat 

gnidod tbeif growth 447-48* 

Kdacationa! «jEtani in Aneieni Todia waa 
Tospotiiiblo not only for the best tjpo 


Men 448 but also for tlio high leyel oF 
atorage men 418 

Edaoational ejettim in Anoienl India Intur- 
□alLj madu India fit For a full and free 
setf-expressinn and oiternnlly enabled 
her to bn lid up a greater India 451-53 

Edneation^l mstitutiotu in Anoiunt India 
307-85* 

Educatioucl inatiintionfl for pt incoa only 
315 j for BrakmiDa cmlj 315 J far p\rtb 
calar eornmnnittfli SIS* 

Education and Society in Ancient India 
430^. 

Education and thu Slate in Ancient India 
410-29. 

EffcKrte of the Anciont Ludiaa edueatiooa] 
^stem 209-10, 447-52. 

E%i:t of MnbanLmadan rule on Hindu 
primaiy soboola 45-46* 

Egyptian Bliidn system oE^educatiom 97* 

Elementarj odacatJoii in Ancient India 
33-47* 

EleMBntarj education aa impartel by Iho 
Buddbiit momutorioa in Burma 41-^3 tLud 
CejloD 43-4k 

Elementary BohoDli in Bon them India 4445* 

Euiphturlfl on memorising in Brabiniiiica] 
institution 130, 

Empbasie on the acqniiiiion oF knowledge 
432-S3. 

Emphaulu on the acquiaiLion of Vudie 
learning 433-34^ 

Endowments to NUandS 424-2S, 

Endewmentu to YikTainisKb 425. 

Endowments to ue&ts of bartiiag and their 
manogcMent 424-37. 

EstimaLe of the work dcoe bj tbe Anciuni 
Indian teacfieni 124* 

Efftimate of tba rslatloD bo tween the teaober 
and the taught in Ancienl India 14647. 

Estimate of Kantily'a achoMe of odueation 
for the prince 2&0, 
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Esllmfttd of oE mlncft- 

^on for tbe prlooo 2S8. 

Estimate of roja] odncatioo m tbe Ifiter 
Medieval Hindu period 902-0^, 

Estimato of tbe odncation of the prince in 
Ancient India 306» 

EstimBte of tbe education of femnlee in 
Ancient India 

Exuiip]#B of accomplished Indies in the 
Vedas ; in Bribinauas and Ibo 

trpaniBada 2^-30; in tbe 
331^1 j in the MahabliSmta 231^3:* 34fi ; 
in Lalitavistira 233 ; in PSuioT 23d In ; 
in B5la Arthology 247 f in Kuinilra- 
a^vmbh&m 217 nn Aiwalljana GTbJfte^iSt^n 
S30 fn.; In MoghadElta 247 ^ In AdfnSna 
^aVnntalain 247; m MiUf ib^gnimitra 

247 1 in HaghnbiLfp^m 247 ; in Har^ar 
ebarita 248 j in Friyudai4ikft 248 \ in 
RainibalT 243 i in Swapnabftsnvadmit^ 

248 I in fuktimekmbaLi 249 ^ in KathS^ 
sariMlgam 249-5Q; in Viinflinavattn 
commentery 247 \ in TherT^thl commen- 
tarj 2^2 fn^ 253 fn., 254 fn. | in Owfpa- 
bamfa 253 fn, i in Mah^bar^iia 253 fn^} 
in AngniUra Flkaja 253 fe^ 254 fa. 

Bxamplee of aecomplished pHucos in tbe 
Brahmanae 244^8; in tbs Upanifade 
S04 68 - in ibe Epics 368-75 ; in Mllmdi- 
panha 224; in BbStgabad Pnripa 289 ; 
in Mrcfachakatika 294 \ in HljatarangfnT 
299-300, 301-03 j in KRdambaTl 296-98 ; 
in Harsacbanta 295-96 ; in Mab^van?^ 
276 ^ in Antagada Ihiean 275 j in Jnina 
EaLpa SQtras 270 j in fn^eriptions and 
eoTiii t70, 294-95, 29^99, 30Clt3O2. 

Examples of royal patronage of lesming in 
Ancient India 416-27. 

Ettlueion at tecbnica) scienoeSt l-taw, Hatbe- 
matici and AEtronomy from the earri- 
cnlctm oE itadiee in Buddbist znonaiteriee 
and ite reasone 169-70, 
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ExaluBum of Eemaloe from Vedic atndy in 
the later period and its raasons 233-35. 

Exemption of learned BrabmliiB from taxa¬ 
tion and iia reasons 414 

Ethnic factor in Ancient Indian Edneatian 
1-3. 

F 

Fables and etories as irehiolee for teaeiilng 
tbo poUtical wisdom of Artha^Hstra to tbe 
princes 293^ 

EetnaJe education in Ancient India 223-63. 

Fete ale education came to be ma inly voca¬ 
tional in ebaraoter from tbe time of tbe 
enirtis 235-37. 

Females liad a right to Vedio study and 
liturgy 223^33^ 

FochI of the fliudont 90-94 

Food to ho taken by tbe sindent with tbe 
teacber's permlssldti 9h 

Food to be worshipped befbra partaking of 
it 91. 

Food to be taken id ellooca 92. 

Formailon of ebamoter as one of the efaiol 
aims of ancient Tadian edncatioD 24-26, 

Fd notions connected with temple worship 
as ageaciee of education 897, 

a 

GeognphicaJ bator m Ancient Indian 
education 3-b« 

Gbatikaa as soak of learning 33C1-31. 

Gift of learulug is tbe highest gift 434 

Gifts ebonld not be made to unleanmd 
Brahmins 437 39, 

Girdle to he worn by the ftudant 88. 

Gluttony on tlae part of the student was 
forbidden 92. 

Grants of land by tbe state to leornfid 
Brabmins taking the form of agrahftra or 
villago-sittlsminit 411-12; 
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Gr&Dta ol Lmd by ihft to the lo&mfid 

c^llffd DbftttiLTftti 410-11. 

Gr&niiDnT scbool in tbn lompk of TiruTar- 

Grofi^ter re^p&ct w«i tibown to th? katned 
tb&D to tbo Kio^ 439'41. 

H 

HilIIb of dnncing for prin^ffsew 245^ 24d. 

H&lb oF txereiee tor priiiiSfli 296. 

EaUb tl mufk For prinoetiiios 245| 2-l6« 

HaIIb of Fminttn^ 245^ 243, 

Halls for stiidDotB 3S2, 

Hermitages of Hmdo aBOetica (ts o! 

learning 57-^2, 315-25 ; ftm erademio UFe 
and catholic'ity oF sindiog &9; ibo 
bennit-te&ohera lived in the world but 
wend not of It 59 | bermitagea and Calbe- 
drals of ModicEval Europe ns Beats of 
lonmliig compared ami contraitad 59 60 ; 
contact with both animate and inaoiiDate 
Fatare in, 60-62. 

Hermitage of A^dra Kil&ma D7-5S( 333 1 
Kanva 59, its sitnatioQ 59p conreee oF 
aindiei io, 59, its natural iceoerj 331^ its 
royal visitors 331 ; Jayoaena I7l-I71| 325 } 
Divlkaramitra 172^74 5 VUmikl 315-16, 
itj eitnation Sl&p its royal viaitorB 315-«16, 
its oonnoction with King Sandaea of tha 
family of Ragbn 31B, ita ■tndants inelndod 
Yaradwija^ Kola, Lava and Atriyf 316 ; 
Anangadsva 316 ; TMs^hi 317 j Yam- 
dwKja 317 * ^nkra 317 ; Tinabiodn 317- 
18; Agaiiya 31B, its flitnalian 318, 
iifl royal victors 31its fatnotiB stndent 
was Atrqyt 318 J Swarabhanga 31B ; 
Sntighna 319 ; IdJunaMha Bl9 ; BUtnana- 
deva 319 \ kfltanga 319 ; ^bavT 319 ; 
GanUma 319 ; Atri 319, 323 i Niiikara 
319 I Yjfla^ antbor of the MabAbndrata 
319 j YedaTySsa 319 ^ Yyfisa on the 


HimAlayos 320 ; ViBnn at Ba'lariki 326 } 
Devaiarmi 320 ; f^amlka 320 ; Yaddalaki^ 

320 ] Yi^wimitra 320;; Baka 320 i 
Sobrata 320 ^ Saradbina 320 } CbyabMia 
320; ^fvetaketn 321^ Stboluifra 320^ 
Eaivya 321 } Tavak^a 321 ; Br^aparvA -+ 

321 ; Astirsena 32L; K^yapa 321 i 
Hjya^rnga 321 ; KakBasena "21 ; Yaira- 
bficliirjB 323^24 ; Jih4lT 324^25. ita 
nnuierons pnpilj 324, ita onrricnio rf 
stndies 324, ih^ varii^l Kltaiiimontj ot ibe 
bead of 1 bo institntjon 32 b 

Hermitage of the noven siigea called Sapta- 
j&na 319. 

Hemitagd called Nyagrodbi^rani* ^l\K 

Ho’znitagif o! Badnrikl 3i0. 

HormiUigev in the Dapdakdra^iya foie at 
31S-19. 

4 

Hermitage in the Naimifa frarest 322» its 
bead was iCnlapatj Sannaka 322, its txtt- 
rionlnm of Ktadka 322. 

Hannitago in tba Kamyaka forest on tbo 
banks of the SaraswatT 322. 

Hermitaga near Hnmk^etra 322, its alnmai 
incloded a Brahmin tnafden and a K^ba- 
trija princeis 322-23^ 

HeTtniEago on tbs west of tbo city of Lftbote 
where MIoen Tsang liedied for one montb 
325. 

Hermitagefl on banka of tho Bbogabatr, the 
Oodflvmrl, Ecpwl, flbSgirathl, the PajofpF| 
tha Farmndi snd the Yidw^mltra rivers 
321. 

Hormitagas of Buddhist nanetini as imits oE 
tenming 170-74. 

Hindn Tteaidential system compared witb 
the Buddhist and Earopeaa real den tial 
system s 79-00, &7. 

Home education of the child in ancknt 
India 27.31. 

Hostels for atn dents 326, 331, 332, 373, 375. - 

425, 
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nonteboLJerB BTSti to itndy the Vadas 
434-35. 

I 

IdebI of tliQ ancuaDt Indian edaeatiDnai tboo- 
riai 15-16. 

ImporlzuioB of a teaobjkr in edocatioa 63-64. 
Individual was nduoated not m inucli for bifl 
own B&ke as for tho snku of aociet^ 
447-4S* 

Initiation coreznonj t tbo AjinbDl of ftdmiff- 
Eion as a sludant 63-67, 

J 

JainA monastories as loata of leatnlng 339. 
Jajondra coDTont 34^: 

jSgaddala Mahavih&ra i itji situation 333^ 
its data 3S3, its otninent scbolars 333^84. 
Jotabana moimsterj 341. 

K 

Katjipa aa a mui of learning 3S7» 

Kanauj as a Boat of learning 387* 

Kiocbe as a seat of Lsarmn^;^ 

Kaui^ka m&h&vih^ni 356-^57- 
Knowl^dge of ParH and Apar4 rid >^4 as ono 
of the aims of Ancient Hindu educration 
1 &- 22 . 

Kulapati, its msaimig in Buddhist literature 
164 t and lu Sanskrit Uioraiure 322 fn^ 
KulavidjAs oF pnooes 3931 

L 

Learning could be acquired ereu from non- 
brabmina -wlieii tbej are learned 439* 
Learaing was a ooufidemtion in tbe aetoo- 
tioB of a bridogmoin 443^ llie High- 
prieit 44:1-44^ a ministor 44445. a judge 
445f a coonuillor 445, the superintendeat 
of n OovurDineiit dopartmant 445, a 


conHior 445, a goremmoni sorvant 445^ a 
ministerial officer 445, 

Learning was a consideration in the iiiore- 
ment of the wages of govamment aorvants 
415. 

Learniiig was a cousi deration m the oleotion 
of tbo members of a viHago assaiublj' 
445^. 

LibTOi7 40S. 

Literarj societj 40"^. 

Literary diseuasionfl 407- 
Literary ouiininations 334-35, 

Logic acwiety 407.. 

M 

Mabljatii scboals 30 4, 

Married etndenta 95, 

Mathas seats of learning 335-3S* 

Meaning of the word Icharya 121* adhyUr 
jana 10, npanayana IS, vioaya 18. 
prabodha IS, kubpali X64, 332 fn.* matha 
335. 

Msdioal education 31G-33* 

Medical educatiou at lff3.1andS 168, 318 j at 
Tallin 217-18, 3ia 

Medtoal treatmout of trees and plants 220- 
Medical educatioii for the ambo^tha and the 
^Hdra 205 fn. 

Hental and moral discipline on the part of 
the student 97-99^ 

Merits nnd dimoritH of the ancient Indian 
ijfdem of technical education 312-16* 
Messes for stndonta 315. 

Method of teaching at Nllandi 178'70. 
bletbod of teaching in the Brafamimo Beats 
of kaming 12440 j m the Buddhist Beats 
of learning 174-79. 

Military education 187-94* 

Military training for [emaloa262. 

Monitorial syitem in ancient India 136*37. 
Musio halli for girle 345-46. 
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Mjetie t^nificfincs att&olied ^ the namber 
jeaifH ikud to the pArtifln]ji]r eeadondi in 
wbicb V odio tmtiation ihanld t&ke 
pljboa 73. 

N 

jraturB'fltndj xtwiteil od in the Indian 
method of te&etin^ 13$^ 

Nnlandi monaatet-j : its date 357, its name 
359, ita flitnatiaEi 360^ its buddings 3€1, 

its endowments 363, method cf admisiindi 
157, cnrriaalniD o! studies 166-70t method 
of te&ohlng 176^79, 36-1, oppjing of 

tnuiiLHcripU at N&lsnd^ 36465, o^e- 
beftTurfi 365, tiumber of teachers and 
stndenii 336, eminent teachers 366-69, 
foreign visitors 369-70, its destraction 
370-79. 

No sleep in daytime 9+, 94 fn*, 6S fn. 

No spcecb while partakiDg of food 93* 

No casMng of seed bj oonatiiml means 
95-96, 

No inftmctiod before initiation 63-69* 

No etole control of edaQaiion 4^29, 

0 

Occasions of non-stndy 113^15. 

Odabtapori monasteij s its date 381-82, its 
sitnation 382; aomber of atn debts 382, 
eminent tesdiere 383, He destrnstion 
382 83, 

Oral method of teechiog 129, 175» 

Origin of Ancient Qinda edncaiion in 
ndriBce 

P 

Puisadg u wnti of kiming 307, 

of rcy*l tntom SOS, 

PirthMi u n Beat of iMrniiig 380, 

Parting apaoeh of tbo toMhor 148^9, 


Ptn&iiB as ngenoioi of ftdaeatum 408. 

Penancio for failfliTD to bng nliiiLff for foroD. 
days in soccession 81 ; for fsilare to tond 
the sabred ^ro !of seven days in snco^eicn 
82 1 for fail era to rbe early in the 
morning 8485 j for rleeping in day time 
94 j for taking food withont m Tmlb 87 j 
for onintentional evacnation cf semen 96 - 
for wilfnl evaoEiistickn of semen 98 ; for 
breach of the vow of contineni^ 95. 

Period of etndenisbip 73-7flL 
Persone from whom the etndent was to 
aims for his teacher 81-82, 

Physical exercise Itt Beddhkt monasteriae 
170. 

Pietaregsllfiiy 407-08- 
Place of the study of Boimiy in 
Medical edacation 220-22, 

Prayer on the part of the itedant 85-88, H 
Prayer at bath 87. 

Prayer at meala 91, 

Primary eobool ib Sobthem India i€-47. 
Private tntors for girls 346 j far princes 
303.08. 

Frivations to which the sindenfcs were 
tnnred 97- 

Procedure of bogging alms for the teacher 
81- 

Frinoes^ College 315. 

Professional storj-telLers aj agencies nf 
ednoatioo 4Q6, 

Project method of tsaohing in anoiont India 
13435. 

Q 

Qnaliflcations reqnired of the teacher in 
Bratiminical institaiions 121-33 1 in 
Bnddbist monasteriee 157-58, 

Qeantity of food to be cgnfnmed by tbs 
■indent 93. 

Quarters for the taiors for pt-incsi 305, 
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H 

of Hsins Bpfjclallj bI n ^riddha 
an of odo cation S^Sv 

HoIaiiDD between tlie Hiodn ienebore ejni 
their pnpib 143-47+ 

^ Belmtinn between the Bud^biii teochere and 
their pnpile 150-1S3+ 

Ragnlatlons goTomln^ etude ntlife S4-1CII, 

Religieiis factor in Aocionl Indian edaemtion 
10-17. 

ReU^iDELB tonmamBniH ob agonciaji of ednea^ 
* tion 393*07. 

Reaidenco in the teoeber'e hmse as a eondi-^ 
tion of etndenbliip 7S-80. 

Residfliice in the teaoher^e house eometimeB 
not corapulsorj 80. 

Reepeot to the Isamed wm greater than 
reipoct to the king 430-41. 

^ Roepect to teacher 1QL06* 

Reepect ta the toBeber^fl teaetker 104. 

Respect to the teacherV wife 104. 

Eeapcct to the tcacIierV son 104 

Right of fEjjnalofl to otter Tedic mantras 
225-24 ; to stndj' tbo Vedas 225-233 j to 
Wear the Bacred thread ^7. 

Right of the ^Rdrae to Vwdb Aixtdy and 
lilnr^iiy 204-05 | to tho stod^ of Medicina 
205 fm 

Rojal endowments to soate of learning 424- 
I 27* 

Rojal palronago of Icftmad men onij 417- 

Rojal rcBpiKit for learned men 316. 

Rojol solicitude for the welfare of bermit- 
twchers 415-10. 

Rojal visits to hertnitagoi 416^ 

\ S 

Soore^l thread to be ^om bj- ihi etndani 67^ 
88-89. 

^ £aivii mitbat 335-3EL 


84kja monasterj S84, 

Sanekrit College at Dhar 330- 
Sanskrit College at EnD^jiram 327-2S. 
SaciEkrit College in Soathem tndsa 358-29- 
Sc hoed j at Itched to Hindu tecuplee 325-30p 
School near a Saiva tern pie 327« 

School in tho KrijIiaktL temple ^27- 
School in the Sid iba^wara temple 326, 

Bebooi In the NageiwaTm templs at Knmba- 
konam 326- 

School In the Tenkate^wara Feramil temple 
at Timka^oi 356. 

Schools attached to Hindn temploa in 
VijajBnagara 3%. 

Scope of Ariha^stta 269-90. 

Scope of Anvik|{ki 2^^2-93L 
Scope of l>haniia43flt AB 292. 

Scope of Itihftaa 292, 

Scope of V^rttsi 29(^92. 

Seasons for initiation 72. 

SecoDdarj and Higbar Edntnti n in tho 
BAhminiQ seats of learning 4 S-n2 ^ iq thei 
Baddbiflt soata of learning 150-79 t fbe 
Buddhist monesteriDB IhO^TO, 

Secular mnsic forbidden even in the case of 
the hoUBo holder 97. 

Solhreolisation wae made aompatibla with 
fooial servioB bj the caste b jatem 7. 
Selection of students in the BAhminic saate 
of loarmiig 64-65 } in the Bnddliiel tuonns- 
teriee 150* 

Sorying the teEioher by mind word and deed 
83-84 

Seltlements ot the learned in parte of towui 
encoUAged by the iiate HO. 

SigniBcance of nsiog the staff by tho etudant 
89 I of bagging aims for the teacher 81 ; 
of tending the aacred fire 82 | of payers 
86 \ cf hjoins ApBabod hj the student at 
the time of bath B9 ; of wnaring the 
ante lope's iHn 88 t of celibacy on the 
part of the slndaDt 96-97, 


400 


SoclftL fiutor id Atitcbui Iiiduia odacSKtion 

Sooml OQO of Ihfl aiieib of 

RUffieot fo'jiati ftdaQ.ktion 7* 23-24^ 430^3L 
Specifd sohoolii of Veiic leikmin^ SK)- 53 . 
Speciiit pririlage^ of tba lea rued 441-42. 
Speoial priviltigoB of th^ ataddofcB 44i3-4l]u 
fipiritnal sign] n thanes of □paomjaita 67-6S# 
SUop DD tbo pari of ilia stodoni P4. 
^ridtianya koUlca &g a ooal of laaromg SSi 
^riparvata moirnffterj 342-44. 

StiLff to bo asd bj tbo atadeol @9* 

St«ga as an agonoy of education 403-0&. 
Staito grants of binds called Bbattarrtti to 
the toamed 410^11. 

State endowments of Unris to loomed Brah« 
minB taking the form of agrab^ra nr 
village Bettlomont 
State ocliolarihipa 4IS. 

State help to etndeiita in paying gntn- 
dakibipl 413-14. 

Btotcr proTiBioA fur tbe edocation of orpbaai 
427^ and for tbe IrminiDg of spiea 437« 

Stale Interference in edooatian was limltod 
to maiteTa of dieciplino only *428-20. 
StLlngnndHre ograMra 32-b 
Stipends and liberal allowances to Btodants 
41243. 

StorloB and fablea OB vebioles for toacbmg 
tba political wiedoni of Ibe Artba^Sstra to 
prineoa 293. 

Stciy-letiarf ms agenoiaa ol odacaiion 408* 
StndentB ibould wear eitbar matted loeki or 
a toft of hair on tbo crown of hh head 89. 
Stndente Hbonld not beg for alt or fbr wbal 
IS state 82^ 

^ddra's Hghl to Tedio atudiee and liturgy 
20445. 

T 

Tamil Academy 333^. 

Tanjore bb a soit of learniiiji 387t 


Taxiln^ a stAt n£ Jearning 307-14 ; a soai ol 
Brahminio cnltare 307 ; identiflcaiion of 
of ita tils 307; lie history from ike 
earliest timei 307-09 i Us intatl^tnal 
snmareignij over the wids wotM dE letters 
in India 3^>9 ; a seat cf higher edncatlon 
30940} its stndenlB wens drawn from 
all rank .4 and clasaeB of aociaiy 3l0 ; 
Chapd^ae^ bowever^ ware not admilted 
310 ^ clMses of etndents 310 s ite insis¬ 
tence npon corUIn Btandards of siroplicity 
and discipliim npon all BtndenfB wlietker 
princes or panpere 310-11; the oarrl- 
cnlnin of studios 31143; the college 
hours 313-14 | it gave a practical turn to 
all tnatraclion as a pedagogic principle 
314. 

Teaching; woe ti the monopoTy of the 
Brabmin f 110-T8* ^ 

Teaching as an mdependent art 122r^33. 

Teacher'fl dntiot to the student 14Z43; 

1606 U 

Technica] ednoation 204-lfl. 

Tending tbs sacred as one of the duties of ^ 
ibe student 83^ 

Tending the teicber't house 83. 

Tildhakn moimatery 350-51. 

Tola 332-33. 

Training for nur^s 218-19. 

Travel as an agency of eduuntbn 405«07. 

Tnitioit fee 118-20, 

Tuition feSr irarietiea cf^ at Taiita 119-20. 

Tuturs for princeB 303-04, 383^ 304 295* 

To tors for princessei 240. 

u 

CTjljain as a seat of teaming 388^87. 

Unleamad Brahmins : their low estimation 
in the public oyn 436- 37, 

nitarlya to bo worn by the atudent 88, 


ySnB.prftsthios: tbeir dntj to vtad; tbo 
VoiIm 435-3d. 

YftirigU as a^aeles of adomtion 408. 
TaifO^va uathaa 338. 

Yadia aobools of laaniiii^ 4S.50, 

Yeterioary Eciamse 219-80, 

Yidylpithas 338-39. 

Yilcraaiairli monftstaij i its sltaatioa 372 I 
iiAm0 373 j buildings 3731 
373 I ntimber at twhers null flludsnts 
375 ; c3oar#B at stndtes IflS, 169-701 
illnstriom aIuiuiu 375 j emm^Dt teiMsbets 
37dW; brsign irisitofs 30(V@i | tU 
desti'uellcn 3QI, 

Vocationfr] ediufttion* 180-222. 


Wuidering ftadenta sp pgpnoie# of eduai- 
tion 389-90. 

Wm tbe teocbing of princres as moiKipolj of 

the Brabmina ? 3Q44}5» 

^01^ tho Komlr^Eidtja und the AfahX- 
knmlrimStjift in chiiTgo of the education 
of priDoes 303, 

Wero the fiudiibLet znQtmsteriea io India 
coBtrej Ejf elempBlar? iBatruction ai ttoU ? 
37-44, 

Was thp^ anj esiuiiLaatioit sysloin to 
Aoeiont India P 140-42^ 334 35, 

Why a tatsp age i^^oa provided fur the 
K^fcriya and the Vailya boje for com 
*^noitig Iheiir Vedic stadiea 72. 
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Index III. Proper Names. 


Abdihods jQg\ 33S» 

Abdnll&b 2"20, 

Abbaja, pH Me 317* 

Abnl FazI 

AbhiMujn of Kusbroare 999, 
AbliiniRDjEi cl Dabkhuit i 30Q, 303u 
Ablpitktarln Kik^anem SO. 

Abu Zmld 40d. 

Abbi^jmkftregtipta 350. 368. 374, 379, 383. 
iHlra 348, 


Anum Sbghft 320. 
Amam 253, 
Ambapiti 356. 

A jiL^nbarman 398, 
Amara 335. 
Amoghahtur^a 3^% 
Amtfcaprabbi 353. 
Aimia BiTfiant 33 iih 
Angiroe 78* 

Analak «ml 247* 
Anangaprabh^ 249. 
Ananda 250, 



IT 


r. 

s 


Adit^a chola I. 838. 

Aditya chola IL 411, 

Adiiyasaiia 352. 

Adam, William 47. 

Agni 10,13. 

Agoivda 316. 

AgaLmilra 84?. 

Agnivartia 347. 

Aggimitra 353, 254. 

Agasty. SIS, 818, fp. 

Aghoraghn^ta 513. 

AgiiUla 357. 

Aiyar If. 8. 26L 
AjXtailatra 183, 417. 418, 431. 

Aja 247. 

AjantS 38A 
Ahbar 426. 

Akfa 871. 

Akkil.knvi m 353. 

Albert Pyteba 87 In., 41,42 fc., 43 fa. 
AUra Kiltlma 57, 58, m, 
Almawaffak 217, 452. 

Al»xa«dar the Qnat 278, 308. 
Aleibiadee 283 fo. 

A.U.kl.b 352. 

Amara Sakti US. 


Anar&dbapara 853, 854. 

Anjali SamoddaulrA 353. 

Ai]ltb*flpdaka 254 
Anangakoli 262, 

Angada 271. 

Anaota Cboda Oanga 300, 

Axuagadora 316. 

AnD«Dyi 383. 

AuaDdabardhana 422 . 

AnnndapUa 424. 

Apald ^S. 

Aparftditya 188, 18®, 317, 346, 

Arjtina 30, 240,274 273, 418; 

Arsni 30, 83 306. 

Artabhtga 70, 78. 

Arrian 217, 440, 

Arjnnabarmaa 802, 33 \ 424. 

Atnndlitr 316. 

AryBTar-maa 370. 

Aryadeva 390. 

Aayabbatta 419, 

A4oka 37, 37 fa., 38,109, 310, 253, 308. 341, 
357, 394 393, 409, 417, 418, 

Alwina 67, 216. 

AJirtpafci 70. 78, 122, 183, 287, 418, 
Atwomedba IS3 l 


Ai«aglia;ft 165, 2SB, 393, 394^ 402, 404, 4ia 
167, 347, 366, 367, 

193, 296. 

A4»li«;ft234, 

' • Aapasu 956. 

Astorte 260, 
igtiittaanft 321, 

Aatftlntra 393,433, 

Atitiii S5, 414 
Atiejft 216,21S. 

^ ItrajT 229. 282 Is. 313, 316, 318. 

AlaHfK 271. 

Atri 319. 333, 

Atim 219. 374, 376, 378, 39Q, 431,429, 356. 
AvBfltS 67 fai. 

AvAlolcitetwBrft 173, 

AvMitiiKandArT S49, 

* AwATbBFmu) 422, 

Ajn, prince E19. 

Aj^Bugor, QlniBBiTlniT 44 fn, 

B , 

BeirecanB 9. 

Bbrnett 29 fn, 

5i?B55. 172, 193, 848, 249. 276, 282 In., 
895 Id,. 896 318, 320, 323, 324, 3S8, 393, 
407. 

[ labvTcbi 226. 

B&rBkBr» Eeli 26A 
BBr ka 264, 
fiftlBr&itiB 389, 

BBDakbeiB PlBte Ineuription 205, 

BBlihakB 298, 

BBlI41«enB 302, 424 
» BimBOBdevB 319, 

Be4)Arik5 320. 

BakBSSD. 

BBtIrBvenB 321, 

^ EiUdiijB 358, 360, 424. 

B&rgaos 360, 372. 

Baktjar 360, 381. 382, 883. 

64 


Sati 421. 

BadnagBTB 
Bar Zoobjah 452. 

Bagebi P. C. 368 fu. 

Baeim 

Bedi'SEr-ZamaD 450, 

BsQBFes SO, S5| 120, 136, 222 £q., 308, 309, 
310, 312, 314, 319, 833. 340, 347, 385^, 
405, 406, 413, 417,418, 425, 429, 429 £a, 
431. 

BepwA river 321. 

Bell 137. 

Bernier 260, 

Belgame 336. 

Bendell 371 in. 

Bblma 30, 273. 

Bbarata 188. 271. 416, 

Btl^idarkaF D, E. SOU 
BhlndarlcBr R, G. 131, 

Bbela 216, 

Bbarata, the anthoritj on eingiag and 
dancing 860, 

Bbaradwiia 278, 316. 317. 

Bbababhati 60, 109 In., 882 En., 315, 316, 
387, 407, 42L 
Bbdaa 295, 295 fn. 

Bboja 300, 303, 399, 422, 433, 434 
BhikaScaia 302. 

Bhogabatl river 321. 

Bblgirathl river 321, 

Bhida oonnttj 340. 

Bhioiid 354 
BbSlBraka'prapl 335. 

Bbutta 355. 

BbijjS 355. 

Bidan 189, 875, 303^ 284 
Birdwood 313 fn. 

Bldmbisdra 817, 308, 403. 

Bilbana 301.421, 423, 

Bipala 320. 

Bibbuti Chandra 383, 

BlcckmaD 144 


A. M. 197 In. 

Bodelian Lihraiy S64, 3eS, S71 fn. 

Bow P, N. 3(17 fn, fl73 fo„ 374 Eii., 375 fa., 
S82fQ. 

BodbiaKtIivik 312, 313, 325. 341, 359, 

429 in. 

firhaddnitliE 9, 267, 304. 

BnftpBrU 46. 321. 

BrbMpati 35, 66, 78, 301, 444. 

BrabniBdattn 212, 310, 313. 385. 

Bnbmi 216, 324, 325. 

Brajija 229. 

Bi^Riuii^^bft 268. 

BrabmAniva 335. 
fii*biiugnpth 419. 

Bflddhft, G^atoina 29, 35, 44, 57, 58, 61, 
150, 172. 176, 177. 250, 252, 254, 255, 
259, 275, 205, 841, 351, 354, 350. 359, 361, 
378, 431. 

Buhlnr 35 fn., 36 In., 277 fn., 390 In. 

78, 

Baddhikgtioss 212. 

Bnddhn Kon l&Inlceis 252, 853, 

Bndtijt 267. 

BaddhagspU 35^ 360, 424. 

Bnkkft t 339. 

Bnddliftklrti 36a 
Banjijt Bnajia 367 In. 

Btiddhftdiiarmb 370. 

Bnddbamitra 364. 

Bai^B9 342. 

0 

Cambodia 259. 

Capkaua 354, 

CutakB 374^ 377, 380. 

Cataka 421. 

CbcH, Hagh, 65, 

Cbitralilita hill 99,188, 351, 317, 319. 

Chtiden 168 fn, 

ChavaniHHi 168, 315 fn., 418 (a. 

Cbaa<Ju~kwa 259. 


ChaadrSpIda 282 fo., 296-68. 

CbSnd-Raiat 293, 

CbO^akja 308, -141. 

' Chandngapta Maarja 308, 335, 444 
CliandT^baluka 321. 

Cbaitanja 333, 

Chinapati 343. 

CbandravarmS 346. 

CbampS 347. 

Cbi-Hiog 351. 

Cbandfagoptn It. 3:9, 419, 

Cbandragioiiua 36^ 

ChandrakTrti 362, 378, 380. 

CbanilrapSla 369. 

Chan Cbnb 378, 381. 

Chitratnatiki 39a 
Cbidatabaram 400. 

Obakpabarti, N. P. 123 fo., 403. 

Chandra, kfabtsottva, 16a 
Chandrar^ 403, 

CliUrnniati 418. 

Clijuaka 33, 221, 222, 418, 

Cfiamii 254 [ 

Chjmbana 320. j 

Citri GaSgjijani 20, 69, 

Cintd 355. 

Comatitav 20, 

Cowatl 3S fn., 55 fa., 172 fn., 173 fn., 246 la, 
395 fa, 333 fn., 393 fa., 407, 419. 
Colflrifige 13S« 

Cokbrodca 208 fn. 

Gooni^riawixcil 215. 

Copdiap 367 la., S76 In., 376, 378 In., 
383 fn. 

ConstADtionpla 385. 

Gragnopo 400. 

Carting 34 
Cfllanftgi 254. 

Calagamant 254. 

Cnnningbam 351 fn,, 367 fn^ 358 fn., 372 fa, 
388 fa. 


D 


Dhtj, Sir Hompbroj 138. 

31<J. 

216, 

DKf^k&mDja 231, 306f 308, 

Dirdtira 249. 

^D55l254. 

Daibbjft S67, 

Datt£ltrejiiHwimJn 335, 

Danel vallej 345, 

Dfcfl S, C. 37 tn-p 368 in., 371 fn,. 373 fa., 
^ 375 fa., 373 fa., 379 fiL, 370, 3S0,382 fa., 

411,425 fa., 42&, 429 liu 
Dina Rfrkxita 380> 

Dan&jrLfa 3S3. 

DamridarAgTipta 421. 

DbJndarija 3l7« 

Ddaratba 186, 193, 262, 272, 317, 416. 
Denasen 76, 76 fiLi 139 fn*, 266 fa,, 2i67p 
Ebtraj 12S, 

DflVApi 132,268. 

Der&sitiii 229* 
lie Bit 260. 

DecHBnrtmk IdBCriptiQn 303. 

m m u, 37s. 

Davt^eirma 320. 

DaTiuiivt;t& 348, 388, 

Etevipai* 366, 370,416. 425. 

Der&vid Sii^ba 368. 

Dievendra yiiriDan^411. 

Devttfo&i 410. 

E^pfttan 418. 

Dsbft] 356. 

Dhrtarijtnk ISO, 273,275, 2S4, 303. 
Dhanwanturl 316. 

Dhlripr 347. 

Dhftmm&dLiiiift £52. 

Di ammibdisl 253. 

Db&min& 354. 

DhaunI 254. 

Dhaumja S74, 444. 


Ubaja 375. 

Dh&oflkKfaka 348. 

Dbaraaklfti 351, 359, 379, ^6. 

Bbanja 355. 

Dharmap^lAi Buddhist ubofar 365, 367, 388, 
395. 

Dbsnna^a, kiiLg 373, 374, 375, 431, 425, 
451. 

DbArma R&k^itB 378. 

Dbaner 400. 

Dhmbftdiittii 420. 

Dhanika 423. 

DfaauspllA 423. 

Dhoyi 424. 

Digambara saci 44. 

Dillpa 85. 

DiTjlkBrKmitziL 172,174, 2 
OivodisA 216. 

Dtpabkam jtffi under Atiia. 

IirpiLDkmrms a town 345. 

Piguaga 348, 396. 

Diddl 355. 

Dcgra Cotmiry 193. 

Ppal-gyi-ri 343* 

Dro^^ 131, ISO, 180, 273^ 274,275, S)3, 304, 
317. 

Dnnpadr 246, 27^ 304, 41S. 

Dmpada, 303| 317. 

DrgadbatT riyer 320. 

Dtiboia J. A. 261. 

Dnryodbana 273. 

Dubrinel 398^ 

Dnbkbnnd InBoription 300 fn, 

Darlayi&ka 353. 

DarUv&bardbaDa 354 

Dapong 384 
Da«iiiaaU 99, 414, 416, 

Dargldlla& 450, 

Datta R. 0.14 fa., 55 fa. 

Dwlrak5 338* 


496 


E 

EUiot 449 fn. 

£i»i&jii«]i] 337i 333, 

ElpbinetoM, 451 fn. 

ErB.g& 300. 

P 

FiiDBbftll 256 fo. 

FMchen 449, 

Veita 449. 

Pick 186, IS8 fn. 

Fleet 397 fo. 

Fldieiititifl Bepoblio 3S3, 

Froebel 17, 30,130, 134. 

Frur 26Q. 

Funjabbr 105 to. 

O 

G«at&iiu «ee oader Bnddba, 

Gant&Ria, fetLer of ^vetalntn ArnpejA 77, 
Gnatania, Kntbor of Ny4jo4tstra 366. 
Gontonui HSridromBto 66. 

GiwulSaa 123. 247, 

Guib 219. 

GudbAvipiU 234. 

GojS 341. 

GiodbSrB 63. 

Oayotrl rnnotm 67,68, 84, 85, 87, 125, 132. 
142. 

Ottgl 70, 78. 229, 230. 

GargjR 50, 69, 

Gugos 87, 315, 317, 318, 

GlodhiurTOgThIU 230. 

GfiDdhorvodetta 250. 

GArgTB BiUki 267. 

Giltiiik 354. 

Getdoer 256. 

GhM-ttd-dm Ifobemmitd Shab Ebilijt 219. 
GLofft 229. 

GbftSobT 245, 


Gbofirlwaa Inscription 356, 365. 

Gbojti, Y. lY. 3® fo, 

Gina 167. 

Giridhi 254. 

Giri 386. 

Gladwin.45 £n. 

Gladstone 138, 

GodhS 239. 

GonToa 3'30. 

Gcdawr 318, 321. 

GoTindacbandra 301, 303, 356, 424. 
Goozfljniilclia 320. 

GorisdapaU 365, 382. ^ 

Gopaia 391, 

Govinda TV. 411, 

Godbala Dera 411. 

Grbapaknndn 365,371. 

Griffith 54 fn. 

Gsntnr 337, 357. 

Gnnapt&ira 349. 

QnbjajKiliiaTajra 356. 

Gopamati 369, 

Ga^batT 395. 

GTft-tson Seoga 360, 

i ^ 

H 

HannznSaa 30, 272. 

Hardy B. S. 37 fn,, 43 to. 

Harja of Sanaaj 55, 103, 295, 236, 303, 395, 
336,403,407,419,420,425. 

Harja of Kaabmere 186, 301. 308, 304, 355, 
432, 423. 

Haradatta 122, 

HaTeloek Ellis 97, 

Haqisabatt 249. 

Hasan Abdal 307. 

Hariohandra 335, ^ 

Harieena 416. 

EaridatU 413, 

HaUadba 423, 424. 
flarja, poet 424. 
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Iflseription 35,19&, 376, 

HMi, papil of AtmjB 816, 

Hina 217, 

HoHea D. F. 401, 
mu 419. 

HSmir 450. 

HeiiiKliBndrft 424. 

^ Hein3«K 353. 

Homi 345, 253, 

HemSogodS, Etog 193. 

Herbert 24, 

Herbert Spenaei 5,6 fo, 

Hortel 393 fn, 

^ Hit&njTA 347, 

Htneii-ebia 350, 370. 

HineB-hee 350. 

HineD‘Wi 350, 351. 

HiDen4» 370. 

Hopkiiu 269, 
f HDjkepam 354. 

Horiake 357,4ia 
HnItsBcb E. 404 fai. 

Hwui'.Lttn 350, 351, 353, 360, 3G3, 365, 370. 
Hwat-li 359, 

Hwni'iueli 3*0 

) 

1 

iHirlri 449. 

Tdin«b5!]» 319. 
lUmlm 182. 

f Indre % 10,12.67, 69, 75, 78,294, 4+4. 
ladraljtiinnii BliillllToja 73^ 247e 
ludrAjik 271. 
lndr»dfivt 3^3^ 

IndriMiT 423. 
iDdibfumprtLiha 32L 
IndumAtr 247e 
t4io«cliim4rft 351. 

lilf m. 

Iswamdenk 336, 
iBldifllkft 251 


laip&taiift 60* 

Tjecigsr &. BimgiiqwtoT 292 fna 

jr 

JacoM 145 bu 

126p 319* 

JhtBSB, Probffsor &6, 

JanB^rati 9t 267, 305. 

jAiiaka9,70, 78. 182. 229. 231, 232. 284, 
265.304, 316, 319. 391.417, 41S. 

Jaila ^ftnikiLT&k^jB 78. 
jAinkBr^ 216, 

J^liuigTr 220. 

JayABeaBlTl. 325.419, 420* 

JnitugA (JAitrApitBi) 424. 

Jumniia, 87^ 317, 340. 

450. 

m 304, 305, 355. 421. 

Jbda 267* 

JaD&daYB 28 4. 

post 395, 424* 
jAjBdevii, king 299. 

JnyBffimlift 332, 354, 355^ ill, 42^ 

353. 

lajandrA 353. 

JftjA 354* 

JayBmBti 355. 

JADATHapyA 391* 

JftyiininliA of Anbilivnd 423. 

Ji&yiurhBndT« of KonAO] 424 
424 
Jabail 334* 

J&lBiidbBT& 346, 420 p 
Josuita 124. 

Jeoti ( ) 254. 

JatibAiltsB 276* 

Jetari 374, 375, 376e 
Jlnhk 142, 217* 218,276. 

JlmOtAblhanii 295* 4Q3, 

JlndurijB 300. 

JimpiitrA 349* 


m 


Jtna S51. 

Jinmnitr* 368, 38i. 

JonJAnOfl, Frilvf 44i), 

Jflai»*5ftmb)unHm 31&, 337. 

JfiiaMbuid» 351, 369. 

J&aiujrTmiiro 375, 377. 

JEanapaJi. Bnddlia 376. 

JSioKfrfbhadrtt 377. 

Jniilia 8Q, 310, 311,314 
Jaoii&r liueription 206 ti. 

Jniia 223. 

Ja;ta 35^ 

Jyotiplla 312. 

Kabiuidhia 69. 

Kacha 78, 83. 

Ealcua 30C\ 422. 

Ealbana 186,18^ 193 fa^ 203, 758, 

269, 276, 299, 300, 301, 304, 305, 333, 353. 
355, 896, 410, 431,422, 433, 441 fa. 
Kanaka 189, 301, 304, 905, 422. 
EambalaafakrSfatifjaB 145. 

Eah m. E. 122 fn., 247 fn., 407 fa. 
Kapil&vactn 60. 

Kanva 59, 121, 321, 416. 

Kanfalja 69, 230. 

Kaniamhl 60, 254, 348, 347. 

EllidBa5 18, 30, 3^ 60, 85, 132, 247, 248 
249. 252, 250. 268, 282 fa, 296, 295 fa [ 
316, 318, 318 fa., 333,335,407, 419. 
KimaJeva 34. 

Eilnta 67. 

Kavasa 182. 

K«7apa 220, 321, 421. 

Katlii 226. 

K2li 254. 

Kamala 260. 

KandarpaksU 262- 
Karparounjarf 963. 

Kirtjabirja 958, 

Kaunapadauta 279. 

Kioalii 299, 330, 835, 837, 338, S89, 364 
367,388,395. ^ 


Kaljarm 302, 387, 421. 

Eabora 320. 

Eaaiika rirar, 320, 331. 

Elm^ka farest 823. 

Kaksasetia 321, 

Ktkotaabarman 3S0, 

Eflaia} Mania Masqoe 330. 

Karitaptiraci 333. 

Ea^panlr 334 
KarnDgntata 336. 

KaiSnnkbi aaeatias 336. 

Ealaiekhara I, 338. 

E^voripatlaiiaia 339, 

K3ri4al pdanangalam 337, 

Kapitha 340, 346. 

E547apa Bnddha 342. 

Eapilakn^daU 343. 

Eanan j 346, 387, 

KarpasuTarpa 347, 

Kajugbira 347. 

Ealinga 348. 

Eamaladna 365, 36S. 

Kaplfka 356,418,451. 

Eamala Bakjita 380. Ti 

Eamala Ea1i4a SSO. ‘ 

Karatoji rivsr ^13. 

Eapila 386, 

Kanvir 388. 

Eapiaa 395, 

EapJdsgapta 396. 

Karpa of Chadi 411. 

KarplbatT 411. 

Eanfaa 41.3, 415, 

Eavi 421. 

Earpflta 433. 

Kaaj F, E. 70, 76 fa., 137 fa, 147. 

Eeitli 256 fa. 

Kara 383 fa, 384 
Ehatviradha 145. 

Ehiravola 35, 195, 276. 

Eliidanl 353. 

Ebri-BronHfan.tiaa 368. 


Khftnii2S3v 
Khajjattoi^ 254 
Kbftn^'tliai 448. 

Kirpfttiiek S6 Jn. 

Kiolborti 331 £ 0 .. 370, 

KlD'la4:a coiiatf j 352. 

SiiiibftrQiu 404 
KomSTabliacholm S17. 

KokU 309, 313; 314 348, 407, 417,431. 
Kovilnr 337. 

KoP^kaqaprQrft 346, 

Eoms 389, 370, 

Koliyu 4^1. 

Krtanuukdara. 422 

ltT?P* 146,189, 246, 289, 4^. 

Erji^SoBiida 333. 

river 857,3$4 
KrjiiiuDiiA 404 420. 

K?2Apaei 316, 

Ksenui^ptB 299, 353, 

KfinundA 202. 

Kti A 299, 304 3CI5. 

Krttitijft 42S. 

Kabja Tif^obftrdbiuia 397, 

KnUatca 233. 

ITnmBA^pta 193, 296, 

Kttnitidliiati 65. 

Kii4a, lovor of Pablilbatt 811. 

Kok 27^ 316, 318, 412. 

Kuknlva 245, 

Kara Conutry 309. 

EnlattvogaoLolB m. 326. 

Enlotlaagii. 1.42D. 

EnloHttDga, Bkjakekrr -104. 

EniQftA ^rf 368. 

KomSA, gAtamariaa 336. 
Kamhiikonaia 326, 400, 

Kflppiyanlr 334 
Eornool 338. 

EnmliAp^la of AnhUwid 3%), 
Ka4iiisgAA 361, 363, 

KukaUniddba 372. 


Eamlrap ^ikapthen 404, 
EuppatOr 411, 

EomiAdsTf 356, 

Eanarilm Bbatta 387, 396, 
Eukhatl 412. 

Eam^ArAja 420. 

EnttiDlmsta 431. 

L 

LabdhalKLA 249. 

L»kiik336. 

Lancaster 137, 

Lavr, S. Bf. 77 &i„ 77,187, 

Law, B. C. £52. 

Lava 133» 872, 316, 319. 

Lat4247. 

lAkimaea £71, 316. 

Lakjntana, taaobar of Baddba 875. 
LabxiDapadeva Parm^A 300, 
Lakimanaseoa 302, 424. 

Lavapa 316. 

Lanigbaa 344. 

LalitSditya kfaktlpf^a 354, 
Lak^T 433 
lakfinldhara, poot 424. 
LaktmlUhani, sabb4pa(^ita 424 
Lftlya coaati^ 309. 

Lata 210. 
tiaboA 324 
Leahy 59. 

Legge 37 fa., 39, 

Latter Bdificastes SCO. 

Lele 301, 330, 399 fu., 404 fn. 
Lege-pabi-SqAb 383. 
Lega'Lama-Tea’ebod 8S0. 

Ll)5batr m 
Livaohoton £60, 

Lipidatta 370. 

Lobnor Agiaa 197, 

Locke 130. 

LopetnadrS 228. 
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Lotfaftna 276. 

Ldhan S7S, 423. 

Lnarf 301, 330, 399 fn., 404 fn. 

Lnior 144. 

M 

Ifacdoaell 14 In. 2&6 fn. 

Hadans Mirr i 2 4^, 339. 

Kadans 302, 330,404, 424. 

UadLnri laBcriptiod 255. 

Ma4ipii4ci 337. 

Madtarfiataka Potappi chola TfaUun aeita- 
ra4a4l0, 

Ifahlvniing 336. 

MablpOU 299,309, 364, 365, 371, 883. 
UaJun^favaniiui 296. 

HalifiTTra 276,288. 

HaliSsiitDani 254. 

HahUisai 254 
Uabadevr 253. 

Mabill253. 

UalifipnijipatL 250. 

MaHriaM 253. 

UahSdliana 212. 

MabSmn^dalika 350. 

Mattteja 347. 

MajtwjT 70, 78,229, 230, 263. 
Makara.’aip^trS 269. 

Mab&EeiiB 357. 

Hab4kfl4ala 366. 

Uabetidrapftia 299, 423. 

Uaitra, S. E. 186 fn. 

Ma]U 253. 

Malk^param 337. 

Manti 275. 

Uandaram 337. 

Uanaiknil 338. 

MasdarSIO. 

Kaiqniri 341. 879. 

Uandaraa 427* 

Mandaaora Stow loMriptioa 216. 
itarahall, Sir John 307, 372. 


Matburl 346. 357, 388;, 416. 

Maaaoritas 131. 

Ifaan 450. 

Mandgaiijana, Zrja 357, 

IdaxUaller 3 fa., 17 fn., 56, 56 £n., 74,131, 
449 fo.. 450, 450 fa. 

Hayarlarmaa 331. 
ifazomdar R. C. 15 fa., 40? (a. 

Maiartagb 198. 

UiHnT river 59, 321. 

5f4Iavik4 246, 247. 

UAdbaT4 333, 339. 

WWbavf247* 

ktidbaT^hSiya 226, 237, 339. 

Matrketa 165. 

MUanga 163 fa , 319. 
ii&n 252. 

]U4!ava 349. 

MSdhava 395, 444. 

MAranja daijaa 446, 

MeCriodla 449 fn. 

Uadicoi 385. 

UedbAtithi 233, 444 
MegMthenai 28 tn., 35,169, 234 449. 
Uegbavar^ 349. 

Meiiaader 294 394 416. 
ilemlnTdiiana 34. 

^lentba 335. 

Hevar 2*20. 

Ketibta 334 
Hereara 336, 

Mflghabdpana 353, 354 
Mihirminila 356, 

Uina 198. 

Uihira fiboja 262. 

Mitr^ S. kt 139 la. 

Mitia, R. Ll 35 fau, 232 fn. 

Methitd 309, 313, 314, 888. 

MitnaeQa 346. 

UiniiBE 383, 

Ifcwb-adeva 350. 

Mokjakaragapta 384 


> Uoloob 260. 

Uoor 260. 

Slonroa 17 fn. 

Montaigne 132. 

Mongolia 369. 

Monofntlia 39S| 43t. 

Mount Ennjan 318 fo. 

Morikn 354. 

MrgiBkodatta 321. 

Mnditablmdm 373, 

Muir 183,184 fo. 

Mckerji, B. K. 21 fn. 

MnnjB 4&3. 

Ifnuroe, Sir Thonue 451, 451 fn. 
Mnktakar^ 423. 

Mylfttta 260. 

N 

MoehikotOB 9,133. 

Vaeokellai 334, 

Kadn 3S3» 386. 

Nnimifn tomt 322, 39L 
KigAijnna 167, 825, 342, 343, 344, 386, 373. 
874,384,396,418. 

Nalooda 157,168,169, 172, 178, 179, 217, 
218, 830, 338, 350, 351, 357*72,373, 374^ 
376, 395, 3S6, 424, 425, 

MakoI»219. 273, 274. 

254. 

MondoHort 254. 

NonditnuniftnJSSl. 

I^Midigapta 355. 

Hiioda 20, 78,183 fn., 189. 122, £68, 294, 
393. 

NlrtjaTS 233. 

KSrkja^pdU 303. 

Ktwik Inoeription 206 fo. 

KlUi4 247. 

Narandnbarnian 301, 
ffiiendrobannab o( Mmtwn 302, 

Marmadl river 321. 

Moropontn 374, 380. 

06 


Negor Jnnikonda 357. 

Mag4eha 380, 381. 

HSgmeetia 394, 

NUo 357. 

Kale 414w 
MBcnhos 34, 

Heill 36 fn. 

Mepol 398,299,351, 356, 365, 384, 385. 
BletoMhe 314, 

Migrodha 176. 

liniakavtba, antbor of Majnkha 53. 
NHakatitba, Connnentntor of tbe MakSkhS* 
r&ta 332 fn. 

KirnnthiD 410, 

NiMkun 819. 

Niyn 197. 

Korpnr 400, 

KTif^pUa 366, 371, 374, 376, 378, 
NyKyacbaodn 303. 

0 

Odontapft^nJjas 145, 

Odantapnri 168, 850, 368, 377, 378, 380, 
3Sl-«, 385,421. 

Oldonbiug 142 En. 

OruBB 172,873,396. 419. 

Ome 200. 

OnkoQg 352, %3,354, 418, 418 fn. 

P 

Fabl»tt 253. 

Pnbbibatl 21L 
PodBugnpta 423, 

PBOmoBainblisba 368, 379. 

PodnniK 258. 

Fadfield 215. 

Pae>2e2,400. 

Poitban 388. 

Poiln 126,319. 

FompA river 319. 

Fonikkar 295 fn. 
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PlIDClubAV 315. 

Pujan^K 10, 

Pw^Flnia 121, 397. 

PftribrAjfH 132, 

ParifArH, pupil of Itreja 216. 

PbFifsTft, nathority on 230. 

^rSiarn, aotliority on PqUIj 278, 
Pmuneiffanhumnn 299, 

PtArv»t& 348, 

PnrAtDardin Cf.nndal 411. 

Ptininidi 423, 

PwadnpalA 353. 

Pamnndi 353, 308, 407. 431. 

FaUnjati 335, 336,347. 

I^tadSrfi 254. 

PathjSvuti 330, 

Pnnpdnbardhaiui 260, 347. 

PuUml 229. 

Partha SftnktHt Mi4m 227. 

Pataliputia 38,135,168. 335, 3«, 347, 339, 
383. 

PaTiOO. 

Kpdn «76, SOa 
PBUtarghaU 373w 
PanvK 394. 

F&niuts 408. 

PnyospI riTOr 321. 

Pagn 878. 

Peghwnr S57, 389, 

Percivnl LandaD 416 En. 

Pflnia <^2. 

PttBtBlffilKi 30. IDI, 130. 

Pbaggn 25a 

Piotro Dalle Ynlle 46,46 fa. 

PingnU WSga 50, 335. 

PiHha] R. 256 fn. 

PUto 5. 

Pliny 210, 

Port Boynlieti 130- 

Prabnlukiia 9^ 20. 

Piablbaiia JaiWli 56, 77, 182, 267, 4ia 
PrabhodoTf 249. 


Pmlmnuoiia H. 353, 354. 
Ptmbliimitra 369, 
PnbbikuuDitn 368, 

PFnfahikan 382. 

Fntvd&ii& 9. 

Frlciniiala ^npnnianyiiT* 78, 267 
Fnliestn 18a 

Prnjapati 9, 66 , 68 . 

PnjfiabnriRE 350. 

PrajnEkBramatJ 374^ 376. 
PnkEiKderl 353, 

P»»ti'dhojf 330, 

Priyndiu4ika 248, 

Prfnthnnainl 817, 

Prthwirija 421, 460. 

Prtba 444. 

Pntfpn 450. 

Fimtftpnradra 424. 

Prajige, 366, 395, 396, 
PnlukottAn 326. 

Pnlutyn 317. 

Pnanrrua 216. 

PnnaTfaarmnFlJk 171, 420. 
PofidArika 26. 

Puiini{Pappiki) 254. 

Pori 338. 

Poahan 10, 

PnjpahtiOti 324. 416. 


R 


RabiDdrantth 60, 
lUghn 3a 816, 414, 415, 
Baghttiamdan 300^ B33v 
Raghanltli Siromapi 333, 
Babalamitm 348. 
Bahalagnpla 356, 37a 
Baikva 305. 

RniTya 33L 
Patna Bak^tta 384. 
RalDaken 381, 422. 


BatniUH 354. 

Saiauttjmi 355. 

Ratnlkaru &nti 374, 376, 377, 379, 382, 
RatnuTajm 374, 375, 377. 

RutmHrti 375, 379. 

RiTertj H. G, 383 fn, 

Eawajpindi 307. 

Raj*^khar» 248, 249. 263, 299, 303, 304, 
308. 334, 408, 423, 428. 

Rijkkali 262. 

Rajfliid™ Dhota 300, 303, 327. 337, 387, 
Bijarija L 404, *10, 424, 

Hiiarfja m, 404 
H£j SUUii 450, 

K4]>a4rf 246, 348. 

Bljagrha 67, 120, 256, 

Rim* 54 lie, 188, 231. 2C9, 304 306, 315, 
310, 318, 408. 416, 444. 

Rims, preeaptoir of Vddflka 58, 

K&ma, teacrher of Bnddlia 275. 

B^magraina 347. 

liimapalii 805, 871, 379, 383, 421. 

EUTfcna B45,271, 272. 

Ravi 247. 

R«yatr 254. 

Rhyi Pavid* 34 bu, 76, 76 fn., 204 256 fn, 
394 fa. 

HJddinjj C. M. 282 fn,, 324 la., 325 fn. 

Riliianii 333, 354 355. 

Rinchon Zampo 380, 

Komaplda 219, 

Bonisdan 130. 

Boj P. 0- lea, 339 fn., 381, 453 fn.. 

R»aTft, Arhat 245. 

Rjyaimga 316, 331. 

Bndn 10. 

KtipapikS 259, 

Rnpa 335. 


6 

Sabarf 319. 

S&bfUA 23a 


iMibarftBWlnir 220, 227. 
^abbamittn 275^ 

Sadbthii 343. 

SadJ ha miTiRTiik Ti^ [ 254, 
Sigaradfittil 250. 

S&bad&YB 219, 273. 

SAhaaHtika 334 
Saibftk S17a 
SaibjB 444^ 

SakalB 317. 

i^atrid%a 35fi, 3S9, 300, ^4 
SaktiddYB 389, 

247a 

Sakja SrT Btadrt 379, 3S4 
237, 

43La 

Salotar 219. 

BSmlbitl 254 
S^aotikbludra 38da 
SammA 35a 
Sividhimat 421. 

SaijigbBfEiititB 253. 

Samgliadftfl^ 254 
SaEpgLabatmna 359* 
SamadraguptB 294 803, 304 3^- 
Bameaddia Abu AbdaUab 4!i9a 
Batnatata 34B, 367* 
famTka 320. 

&n>kliadazit£ 421. 

San^tana 375. 425. 

Binchi Tope iDO* 

Sandbllkararhandi 421* 

^dLlja m 
Sangoma StI JHaa 364. 

Sankara 389. 

fatikatachibrra 337, B3S, 339^ 3B6. 
Sankarabonnan 299. 

268. 

^Dia Hakdit* 367* 368, 362* 
SapattH 254 
SapiajaiiB 319* 


£&r»db§Dft 320 p 

frnVfcr d hun^ hSfJfc 424. 

SiLnffWftlJ, goddm 323, 32L 
Sitm^wbU rivflr 323L 
S4irkw B. K. 41i 
SftripiitnL 253^ 357, 

^rmi^tliA 416. 

SSmflth 388. 

S^mintiiK 354. 

&itr; H, R m, m fo., 383 bu 
&9lid^ nfrixuLdda 425. 

^WatT 22^. 

SatibAhaiu 249, 334 
^trnghna 315, 416. 

SatfcRdfir 404 
Satyahatl 319. 

Sat^ikbh^jt 246, 418. 

Satf uciia 331- 
Sat7ayajii& 367* 

SatidAA 310. 

Sobiefnar 343, 

Sambftlkknpdi 337. 

Sondulal 307. 

Sflwell, R. 246 fti., 33?, 400. 
Shah Jalian 220. 

Shatmadeva 338, 

Short. John 20L 
Sib4 231. 

Sitt cnnati^ 309* 

STghraboddha 360. 

Sigri 363. 

J?nabhattaTik4 249. 

Silaka 267. 

SiJao37«, 

Sda Bak«it 376. 

SiEDpabhadra 376. 

Sxnohien 351* 

&n^n 356. 

Si?fliT 450. 

SiVHiwftinl 422, 

5ivitt 253. 

SkaadbagupU 331, 354 


Skandiiaii^ya 33L 

6ohhlh&tt 40^, 

SobkiU 254 
Soio, rr, N. 386 fn. 

SomadoTa 259, 315, 320. 424 
Soml. 254. 

SomiiinsZDi SatjajajSi 304 
Some^nrara TTT, 387.. 

SopSL 354 || 

Somuftr&t 260. 

Spootier 358, 359, 369, 372 Eil 
^ rtgnpta 352, 

340p 347, 

Srfoagorm 354 
Sringari 338, 339, 
SnxD-laB.Q'gaiain 368. 

^rTparvat 342-44. 

Sroghoa 344 366, 396, 
Srtdharadtsa 424 
Srinagar (Fabia Dirtfffon) 425. 

Sth&oa KandOr (Talagnuda) 411. 
Bthlwnati 367. 
gibalafin 320. 

Strabo 448. 

Siihhqa 275, 

SabliairT 379* 

^abhakaragnpta ffiO, 

^ahhakam 384* 
gfldraka 294, 334 407* 

Badriita 3931. 

Stidtlrjaja 390, 

Sogata 354 
SngrTba 231* 

Sagiara 367 fn* 

^ttkadava 394 
Soka 319. 

SakrachArya 274, 

SakkA 252. 

SDlavi 230. 

SaUa S55. 

SakauAfA 282 fn* 

SadatU 275* 
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^ Saddodhana 304. 

Taxila 80,119, ISO, 1S6,143, S17, 31S, SIS, 

Sabrata 320. 

307-14, ^3, 385,405, 406, 413. 

Samanft 253. 

TS»a 331. 

SamatiffeDa 3^* 

Tiripl^ 296. 

Eomati 444* 


^admkeli 262. 

T&taraparpl rivar 337. 

SnaljakalTT 380. 

TallldlierTy 400, 

Sand&ra PS^djadeva IH. 326. 
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